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“Queen's popularity 
teftant religion 
France 


Re-eftablifoment of the pro- 
4 parliament Peace with 
Difguft between the queen and Mary 
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beth. 


N a nation fo divided as the Englifh, it could fcarcely c HA P. 
be expected, that the death of one fovereign, and the XX*V'l. 

< yall 

acceflion of another, who was generally believed to 
have embraced oppofite principles to thofe which pre- 
vailed, could be the object of univerfalfatisfaction: Yet 
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Queen's po- 

pularity. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


fo much were men difpleafed with the prefent conduct of 
affairs, and fuch apprehenfions were entertained of fu- 
turity, that the people, overlooking their theological 
difputes, ‘exprefled a general and unfeigned joy that the 
fcepter-had pafled into the hand of Elizabeth. That 
princefs had difcovered great prudence in her conduct 
during the reign of her fifter; and as men were fenfible 
of the imminent danger, to which fhe was every moment 
expofed, compaffion towards her fituation, and concern 
for her fafety, had rendered her, to an uncommon degree, 
the favourite of the nation. A parliament had been af- 
fembled a few days before Mary’s death; and when 
Heathe, archbifhop of York, then chancellor, notified to 
them that event, {carcely an interval of regret appeared 5 
and the two houfes immediately refounded with the joy- 
ful acclamations’ of ‘* God fave queen Elizabeth : Long 
«¢ and happily may fhe reign.” The people, lefs a@tuated 
by faétion, and lefs influenced by private views, €X= 
prefled a joy ftill more general and hearty on her procla- 
mation; and the aufpicious commencement of this reign 
prognofticated that felicity and glory, which, during its 
whole courfe, fo uniformly attended it *, 

ExizaBeTH was.at Hatfield when fhe heard of her 
fifter’s death ; and after a few days fhe went thence 
to London through crowds of people, who ftrove with 
each other in giving her the ftrongeft teftimony of ‘their 
affection, On.her entrance into the. Tower, fhe could 
not forbear reflecting on the great difference between her 
prefent fortune and that which a few years before had at- 
tended her, when fhe was conducted to that place asa 
prifoner, and lay there expofed to all the bigotted malig- 
nity of her enemies. She fell on her knees, and exprefied 
her thanks to Heaven, for the deliverance, which the Al- 
mighty had granted her from her bloody perfecutors ; a 


4 Burnet, vol, ii. ps 3 
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deliverance, 
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deliverance, fhe faid, no lefs miraculous than that which ¢ H & Py 
Daniel had received from the den of lions. This a& ean 
pious gratitude feems to have been the Jaft circumftance, 1558 
in which fhe remembered any paft hardfhips and injuries, 
With a prudence and magnanimity truly laudable, fhe 
buried all offences in oblivion, and received with affabi- 
lity even thofe who had acted with the greateft malevo- 
lence againft her. Sir Harry Bennifield himfelf, to whofe 
cuftody fhe had been committed, and who had treated her 
with feverity, never felt, during the whole courfe of her 
reign, any. effects of her refentment®, Yet wag not the 
gracious reception, which fhe gave, proftitute and un- 
diftinguifhing. When the bifhops came in a body to 
make their obeifance to her, fhe exprefled to:all. of them 
fentiments of regard ; except to Bonner, from whom fhe 
turned. afide, as from a man polluted with blood, who 
was a juft object of horror to every heart fufceptible of 
humanity *. 

AFTER employing a few days in ordering her domeftic 
affairs, Elizabeth notified to foreign courts, her fifter’s 
death, and her own acceffion, She fent Lord Cobham 
te the Low Countries, where Philip then refided ; and 
fhe took care to exprefs to that monarch, her gratitude 
for the protection which he had afforded her, and her 
defire of perfevering in that friendfhip which had fo hap= 
pily commenced between them. Philip, who had long 
forefeen this event, and who. ftil] hoped, by means of 
Elizabeth, to. obtain that dominion over England, of 
which he had failed in efpoufing Mary, immediately 
difpatched orders to the duke of Feria, his ambaflador at 
London, to make propofals of marriage to the queen; 
and he offered to procure from Rome a difpenfation for 
that purpofe. But Elizabeth foon came to the refolution 
of declining the propofal. She faw, that the nation had 


b Burnet, vol. ii. p, 374, © Ibid, Heylin, p. roz. 
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CHA’P. entertained an extreme averfin to the Spanifh alliance 
Bae VI during her fifter’s reign 5 and trat one-great caufe of the 
3558 popularity, which fhe herfelf eijoyed, was the profpect of 
being freed, by her means, fom the danger of foreign 
fubjeétion. She was fenfible, that her affinity with Phi- 
lip was exactly fimilar to that of her father with Cathe- 
rine of Arragon; and that he marrying that monarch 
was, in effect, declaring hertlf illegitimate, and inca- 
pable of fucceeding to the frone. And though the 
power of the Spanifh monarcly might ftill be fufficient, 
in oppofition to all pretenders to fupport her title, her 
mafculine fpirit difdained fich precarious dominion, 
which, as it would depend fecly on the power of anode 
ther, muft be exercifed accoding to his inclinations *. 
But while thefe views preverted her from entertaining 
any thoughts of a marriage wih Philip, fhe gave him an 
obliging, though evafive, anwer ; and he ftill retained 
fuch hopes of fuccefs, that hefent a meflenger to Rome, 

with orders to folicit the difpafation. 

The queen too, on her fiter’s death, had written to 
Sir Edward Carne, the Englih ambaflador at Rome, to 
notify her acceffion to the poje; but the precipitate na- 
ture of Paul broke through allthe cautious meafures con- 
certed by this young princefs, He told Carne, that Eng- 
land was a fief of the holy fee, and it was great temerity 
in Elizabeth to have aflumed without his participation, 
the title and ‘authority of qteen: That being illegiti- 
mate, fhe could not poffibly inherit that kingdom; nor 
could he annul the fentence jronounced by Clement Vil. 
and Paul III. with regard » Henry’s marriage: That 
were he to proceed with rijour, he fhould punifh this 
criminal invafion of his riglts, by rejecting all her ap- 
plications ; but being willing to treat her with paternal 
indulgence, he would ftill Ieep the door of grace open 

@ Cainden in Kennet, p, 370 Burnet, vol, ii, p. 375, 
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to her: And that if fhe world renounce all pretenfions to C H A P. 
‘ : : 3 XXXVIII. 

the crown, and fubmit enirely to his will, the fhould Ree 
experience the utmoftlenit}, compatible with the dignity 558 
of the apoftolic fee*. When this anfwer was reported 
to Elizabeth, fhe was aftonifhed at the charaGter of that 
aged pontiff; and having recalled her ambaflador, fhe 
continued with more detrmined refolution to purfue 
thofe meafures, which aready fhe had fecretly em- 
braced. 

THE queen, not to alam the partizans of the catholic 
religion, had retained elev:n of her fifter’s counfellors ; 
but in order to balance thir authority, fhe added eight 
more, who were known be inclined to the protef- 
tant communion ; the marjuis of Northampton, the ear] Re-eita- 
of Bedford, Sir Thomas Pirry, Sir Edward Rogers, Sir gear 
Ambrofe Cave, Sir FrancisKnolles, Sir Nicholas Bacon, Vang. sehe 
whom fhe created lord keper, and Sir William Cecil, tz 
fecretary of ftate. Withthefe counfellors, particularly 
Cecil, the frequently delilerated concerning the expedi- 
ency of reftoring the protitant religion, and the means 
of executing that great enerprife. Cecil told her, that 
the greater part of the natin had, ever fince her father’s 
reign, inclined to the refornation; and though her fifter 
had conftrained them to jrofefs the ancient faith, the 
¢ruelties, exercifed by herminifters, had ftill more-alic- 
nated their affections from t: That happily the interefts 
of the fovereign here conarred with the inclinations of 
the people; nor was her ttle to the crown compatible 
with the authority of theRoman pontiff: That a fen- 
tence, fo folemnly pronourced by two popes againit her 
mother’s marriage, could rot poffibly be recalled, with- 
out inflicting a mortal woud on the credit of the fee of 
Rome; and even if fhe wer: allowed to retain the crown, 
it would only be on an unertain and dependant footing : 


© Father Paul, lib, 5, f Strype’s Ann. vol, i. Ps 5 
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CHAP. That this circumftance alone counterbalanced all dangers 


hatfoever; and thefe dangers themfelves, if narrowly 
examined, would be found very little formidable: That 
the curfes and execrations of the Romith chureh, when 
not feconded by military force, were, in the prefent ages 
more an object of ridicule than of terror, and had now as 
little influence in this world as in the next : That though 
the bigotry or ambition of Henry or Philip might incline 
them to execute a fentence of excommunication againft 
her, their interefts were fo incompatible, that they never 
could concur in any plan of operations ; and the.enmity 
of the one would always enfure to her the friendfhip of 
the other: That if they encouraged the difcontents of her 
catholic fubjects, their dominions alfo abounded with pro- 
teftants, and it would be eafy to retaliate upon. them ; 
That even fuch of the Englifh as feemed at prefent zeal- 
oufly attached to the catholic faith, would, moft of them, 
embrace the religion of their new fovereign ; and the na- 
tion had of late been fo much accuftomed to thefe revo- 
lutions, that men had loft all idea of truth and falfehood 
in fuch fubjets: That the authority of Henry VIII. fo 
highly raifed by many concurring circumftances, firt 
enured the people to this fubmiffive deference ; and it was 
the lefs difficult for fucceeding princes to continue the 
nation in a track, to which it had fo long been accuf- 
tomed: And that it would be eafy for her, by beftowing 
on proteftants ali preferment in civil offices and the mi- 
litia, the church and the univerfities, both to enfure her 
own authority, and to render her religion entirely predo- 
minant &. os 
THE education of Elizabeth, as well as her intereft, 
Jed her to favour the reformation ; and fhe remained not 
long in fufpence with regard to the party, which fhe 
fhould embrace. But though determined in her own 


8 Eurnet, vol, ii, p. 377 Camden, p, 370 
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mind, fhe refolved to proceed by gradual and fecure fteps, 
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and not to imitate the example of Mary, in encouraging., , 


the bigots of her party to make immediatély a violent in- 
vafion on the eftablifhed religion®. She thought it. re- 
quifite, however, to difcover fuch fymptoms of her in- 
tentions, as might give encouragement to the proteftants, 
fo much deprefled by the late.violent perfecutions. She 
immediately recalled all the exiles, and gave liberty to the 
prifoners, who were confined on account of religion. We 
are told of a pleafantry of one Rainsford on this occafion; 
who faid to the queen, that he had a petition to prefent 
her in behalf of other prifoners called Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John: She readily replied, that it behoved her 
firft to confult the prifoners themfelves, and to learn of 
them whether they defired that liberty, which he de« 
manded for them i. 

ELIZABETH alfo proceeded to exert, in favour of the 
reformers, fome acts of power which were authorized by 
the extent of royal prerogative, during that age. Find- 
ing, that the proteftant teachers, irritated by perfecution, 
broke out in a furious attack on the ancient fuperftition, 
and that the Romanifts replied with no lefs zeal and acri- 
mony, fhe publifhed a proclamation, by which fhe inhi- 
bited all preaching without a fpecial licence* ; and though 
fhe difpenfed with thefe orders in favour of fome preach- 
ers of her own feét, fhe took care, that they fhould be 
the moft calm and moderate of the party. She alfo fuf- 
pended the laws fo far as to order a great part of the fer- 
vice ; the litany, the Lord’s prayer, the creed, and the 
gofpels; to be read in Englifh. And having firft pub- 
lifhed injunétions, that all the churches fhould conform 
themfelves to the practice of her own chapel, fhe forbade 
the hofte to be any more elevated in her prefence; an 


A Burnet, vol. ii, p, 97%. Camden, p. 371, § Heylin, p. 103. 
® Heylin, p. 104. Strype, vol. i. p. 41. 
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innovation, which, however frivolous it may appear, im- 
1 the moft material confequences’. 

These declarations of her intention, concurring with 
preceding fufpicions, made the bifhops forefee with cer 
tainty a revolution in religion. ‘They therefore refufed 
td officiate at her coronation; and it was with fome dif- 
ficulty, that the bifhop of Carlifle was at laft prevailed 
on to perform the ceremony. When fhe was conducted 
through London, amidft the joyful acclamations of her 
fubjects, a boy, who perfonated Truth, was let down 
from one of the triumphal ‘arches, and prefented to her a 
copy of the Bible. She received the book with the moft 
gracious deportment ; placed it next her bofom 5 and de+ 
clared, that, amidft all the coftly teftimonies, which the 
city had that day given her of their attachment, this pres 
fent was by far the moft precious and moft acceptable. 
Such were the innocent artifices, by which Elizabeth 
infinuated her(elf into the affections of her fubjeéts. Open 
in her addrefs, gracious and affable in all public appeat- 
ances, fhe rejoiced in the concourfe of her fubjects, en- 
tered into all their pleafures and amufements, and with- 
out departing from her dignity, which fhe knew well 
how to preferye, fhe acquired a popularity beyond what 
any of her predeceflors or fucceffors ever could attain. 
Her own fex exulted to fee a woman hold the reins of 
empire with fuch prudence and fortitude : And while a 
young princefs of twenty-five years (for that was her age 
at her acceffion) who pofleffed all the graces and infinua- 
tion, though not all the beauty of her fex, courted the 
affections of indiyiduals by her civilities, of the public by. 
her fervices, her authority, though corroborated by the 
ftriGteft bands of law and religion, appeared to be derived 
entirely from the choice and inclination of the people. 


1 Camden, p. 371. Heylin, p. 104. Strype, vol. i, p. 54. Stowey ps tis 
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A Sovereicn of this difpofition was not likely to of- ESS 
fend her fubjects by any ufelefs or violent. exertions - of ; 
power; and Elizabeth, though fhe threw out fuch hints 1558. 
as encouraged the proteftants, delayed the entire change 
ef religion till the meeting of the parliament, which was A parlize 
fummoned to aflemble.. The elections had gone entirely ae 
againft the catholics, who feem not indeed to have made 
any great ftrugele for the fuperiority"; and the houfes 
met, in a difpofition of gratifying the queen in every 
particular, which fhe could defire of them. They began 
the feffion with an unanimous declaration, ‘* that queen 
“¢ Elizabeth was, and ought to be, as well by the word 
S¢ of God, as the common and ftatute laws of the realm, 

s* the lawful, undoubted, and true heir to the crown, law- 
‘ fully defcended from the blood-royal, according to the 
** order of fucceffion, fettled in the 35th of Henry VIII°.” 
‘This aét of recognition was probably dictated by the 
queen herfelf and her minifters; and fhe fhewed her mag 
nanimity; as well as moderation,.in the terms, which fhe 
employed on that occafion, She followed not Mary’s 
practice in declaring the validity of her mother’s mar- 
riage, or in exprefly repealing the act formerly made againft 
her own legitimacy: She knew, that this. attempt muft 
be attended with reflections on her father’s memory, and 
on the birth of her deceafed fifter ; and as all the world 
was fenfible, that Henry’s divorce from Anne Boleyn was 
merely the effe&t of his ufual violence and caprice, fhe 
fcorned to found her title on any aét of amaflembly, which 
had too much proftituted its authority by its former vari- 


a 


® Notwithftanding the byafs of the nation towards the proteftant fect, it 
appears, that fome violence, at leaft according to our prefent ideas, was ufed 
in thefe elections ; Five candidates were nominated by the court to each 
borough and three to each county; and by the sheriffs authority the members 
were chofen from among thefe candidates, See fate papers collected by Edevard 
earl of Clarendon, p. 92 
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CHA P. able, fervile, and iniquitous decifions. Satisfied therefore 


Ie sali ; s : 
a e. _in the general opinion entertained with regard to this fact, 


16,8. which’appeared the more undoubted, the lefs anxiety fhe: 


difcovered in fortifying it by. votes and enquiries; fhe 
took poffeffion of the throne, both as her birthright, and» 
as enfured to her by former acts of parliament; and fhe 
never appeared anxious to diftinguifh thefe titles”. 

Tue firft bill brought into parliament with a view of 
trying their difpofition on the head of religion, was that 
for fuppreffing the monafteries lately erected, and for re- 
ftoring the tenths and firft-fruits to the queen. This 
point being gained without much difficulty, a bill was 
next introduced, annexing the fupremacy to the crown 5 
and though the queen was there denominated governefs, | 
not bead, of the church, it conveyed the fame extenfive 
power, which, under the latter title, had been exercifed 
by her father and brother. All the bifhops who were 
prefent in the upper houfe ftrenuoufly oppofed this law 5 _ 
and as they poffefled more learning than the temporal 
peers, they triumphed in the debate ; but the majority of. 
yoices in that houfe, as well as among the commons, was : 
apainft them. By this act the crown, without the con- 
currence, either of the parliament or even of the convo- 
cation, was vefted with the whole fpiritual power ; might 
reprefs all herefies, might eftablith or repeal all canons, 
might alter every point of difcipline, and might ordain 
or abolifh any religious rite or ceremony. In determin- 
ing herefy, the fovereign was only limited (if that could 
be called a limitation) to fuch doétrines as had been ad- 
judged herefy, by the authority of the Scripture, by the 
firft four general councils, or by any general council, which 
followed the Scripture as their rule, or to fuch other doc- 


p Camden, p. 372. Heylin, p. r0¥, 108. 


a4 Eliz, cap. x. This laf power was anew recognized in the aé&t of uni« 
formity, 1 Eliz, cap, 2 


trines 
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trines as fhould hereafter be denominated herefy by thec H A P, 
parliament and convocation. In order to exercife His 
authority, the queen, by a claufe of the a&t, was em- 1558: 
powered to name commiffioners, either laymen or clergy- 
men, as fhe fhould think proper ; and on this eclaufe was 
afterwards founded the court of ecclefiaftical commiffion ; 
which affumed large difcretionary, not.to fay arbitrary 
powers, totally incompatible with any exa& boundaries in 
the conftitution. Their proceedings indeed were only 
confiftent with abfolute monarchy ; but were entirely fuit= 
able to the genius of the act on which they were eftablifh- 
ed; an act that at once gave the crown alone all the 
power, which had formerly been claimed by the popes, 
but which even thefe ufurping prelates had never been 
able fully to exercife, without fome concurrence of the 
national clergy. 

WHOEVER fefufed to take an oath, acknowledging the 
queen’s fupremacy, was incapacitated from holding any 
office; whoever denied the fupremacy, or attempted to 
deprive the queen of that prerogative, forfeited, for the 
firft offence, all his goods and chattels; for the fecond, 
was fubjected to the penalty of a premunire; but the 
third offence was declared treafon, ‘Thefe punifhments, 
however fevere, were lefs rigorous than thofe which were 
formerly, during the reigns of her father and brother, in- 
flicted in like cafes. 

A Law was pafled, confirming all the ftatutes enacted 
in king Edward’s time with regard to religiont: The 
nomination of bifhops was given to the crown with- 
out any election of the chapters: The queen was em- 
powered, on the vacancy of any fee, to feize all the tem- 
poralities, and to beftow on the bifhop-elect an equivalent 
in the impropriations belonging to the crown. ‘This pre- 
tended equivalent was commonly much inferior in value ; 


© x Eliz. cap. gy 
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CHAP. and thus the queen, amidft all her concern for re- 

XXXVID gion, followed the example of the preceding reform=- 

3558 ers, in committing depredations on the ecclefiaftical 
revenues. 

Tue bifheps and all incumbents were prohibited 
from alienating their revenues, and from letting leafes 
longer. than twenty-one years or three lives. This law 
feemed.to be meant for fecuring the property of the 
church; but as an exception was left in favour of the 
crown, great abufes ftill prevailed. It was ufual for the 
courtiers during this reign, to make an agreement with 
a bifhop or incumbent ; and to procure a fictitious aliena- 
tion to the queen, who afterwards transferred the lands 
to the perfon agreedon*, ‘This method of pillaging the 
church was not remedied till the beginning of James I, 
The prefent depreffion of the clergy expofed them ta 
all injuries; and the laity never ftopped, till they had 
reduced the church to fuch poverty, that her plunder 
was no longer a compenfation for the odium incurred 
by it. 

A soLeMn and public difputation was held during this 
feffion, in prefence of lord keeper Bacon, between the 
divines of the proteftant and thofe of the catholic com- 
munion. ‘The champions, -appointed to defend the reli- 
gion of the fovereign, were, as in all former inftances, 
entirely triumphant; and the popifh difputants, being 
pronounced refractory and obftinate, were even punifhed 
by imprifonmentt, Emboldened by this victory, the 
proteftants ventured on the laft and moft important ftep, 
and. brought into parliament a bill * for abolifhing the 
mafs, and re-eftablifhing the liturgy of king Edward. 
Penalties were enacted, as well againft thofe who de- 
parted from this mode of worfhip, as againft thofe wha 
abfented themfelves from the church and the facraments. 


® Strype, vol. i, pe 79» t Ibid. p. 95s & x Eliz, cap, 2. 
And 
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And thus in one feffion, without any violence, tumult, C H A P, 
or clamour, was the whole fyftemn of religion altered, on ss ai 
the very commencement of a reign, and by the willofa 1558. 
young woman, whofe title to the crown was by many 
thought liable to great objetions: An event, which, 
though it may appear furprifing to men in the prefent age, 
was every where expected on the firft intelligence of Eli- 
zabeth’s acceflion. 

THE commons alfo made a facrifice to the queen, 
more difficult to obtain than, that of any articles of faith : 
They voted a fubfidy of four fhillings in the pound on 
land, and two fhillings and eight pence on moveables, to= 
gether with two fifteenths ”. The houfe in no inftance 
departed from the moft refpectful deference and complai- 
fance towards the queen. Even the importunate addrefs 
which they made her on the conclufion of the feffion, to 
fix her choice of a hufband, could not, they -fuppofed, 
be very difagreeable to one of her fex and age. The-ada 
drefs was couched in the moft refpectful expreftions ; yet 
met with a refufalfrom the queen. She told the fpeaker, 
that, as the application from the houfe was conceived in 
general terms, only recommending marriage, without 
pretending to dire&t her choice of a hufband, fhe could 
not take offence at the addrefs, or regard it otherwife 
than asa new inftance of their affectionate attachment ta 
her: That any farther interpofition on their part would 
have ill become either them to make as fubje€ts, or her 
to bear as an independant princefs : That even while fhe 
was a private perfon, and expofed to much danger, fhe 
had always declined that engagement, which the regarded 
as an incumbrance; much more, at prefent, would fhe 
perfevere in this fentiment, when thé charge of a great 
Kingdom was committed to her, and her life ought to be 
entirely devoted to promoting the interefts of religion 


W See note [A] at the end of the volumes 
and 
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© HAP. andthe happinefs of her fubjects: That as England was 
XXXVIII. ° th 
a! her hufband, wedded to her by this pledge (and here fhe 


3559° 


8th May. 


fhewed her-finger with the fame gold ring upon it, with 
which fhe had folemnly betrothed herfelf to the king- 
dom at her inauguration) fo all Englifhmen were her 
children ;.and while fhe was employed in rearing or go= 
verning fuch a family, fhe could not deem herfelf barren, 
or her life ufelefs and unprofitable : That if. fhe ever 
entertained thoughts of changing her condition, the care 
of her fubjects’ welfare would till be uppermoft in her 
thoughts; but fhould fhe live and die a virgin, fhe- 
doubted. not but divine Providence, feconded by their 
counfels and her own -meafures, would be able to prevent 
all difpute with regard to the fucceffion, and fecure them 
a fovereign, who, perhaps. better than her own iffue, 
wouldiimitate her example, in loving’/and cherifhing her 
people: |And that for her part, fhe defired that no higher 
charaéter, or fairer remembrance of her fhould be tranf- 
mitted to pofterity, than to have this infcription engraved 
on her tomb-ftone, when.fhe.fhould pay the laft debt to 
nature; ** Here lies Elizabeth, who. lived and died a 
s¢ maiden. queen *,” 

AFTER the prorogation of the parliament 7, the laws, 
enagted with regard to, religion, were put in: execution, 
and met with little oppofition from any quarter. The 
liturgy was. again introduced in; the vulgar tongue, and 
the oath of fupremacy was tendered to the clergy. The 
number of bifhops had been reduced to fourteen by a 
fickly feafon, which preceded ; and all thefe, except the 
bithop of Landaffe, having refufed compliance, were de- 


x Camdem, p. 375- Sir Simon d’Ewes. 

¥ Itis thought remarkable by Camden, that though this feffion was the 
firft of the reign, no perfon was attainted; but on the contrary, fome re- 
ftored in blood by the parliament. A good fymptom of the Lenity at leaf 
of the prudence, of the queen’s government; and that it fhould sppeat re= 
markable, is a proof of the rigour of preceding reigns, 
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gtaded from their fees: But of the inferior clergy CH A P. 
XXXVIII. 

throughout all England, where there are near 10,000 > 
parithes, only eighty re€tors and vicars, fifty prebendaries, 1559+ 
fifteen heads of colleges, twelve archdeacons, and as 
many deans, facrificed their livings to their religious 
principles*. _Thofe in high ecclefiaftic ftations, being 
expofed to the eyes of the public, feem chiefly to have 
placed a point: of honour ‘in their perfeverance; but on 
the whole, the proteftants, in the former change intro- 
duced by Mary, appear to have been much more rigid 
and con{cientious. Though the catholic religion, adapt- 
ing itfelf to the fenfes, and enjoining obfervances, which 
enter into the common train of life, does at prefent lay 
fafter hold on the mind than the reformed, which, being 
chiefly {piritual, refembles more a fyftem of metaphyfics ; 
yet was the proportion of zeal, as well as of know- 
ledge, during the, firft. ages. after the reformation, much 
greater on the fide of the proteftants...The catholics 
continued, ignorantly and fupinely, in their ancient 
belief, or rather their ancient practices: But the reform- 
ers, obliged to difpute on every occafion, and inflamed 
to a degree of enthufiafn by novelty and perfecution, had 
ftrongly attached themfelves to their tenets; and were 
ready to facrifice their fortunes and even their lives, in 
fupport of their {peculative and abftract principles, 

THE forms and ceremonies, ftill preferved in the Eng- 
lifh liturgy, as they bore fome refemblance to the ancient 
fervice, tended farther to reconcile the catholic® to the 
eftablifhed religion ; and as the queen permitted no other 
mode of worfhip, and at the fame time ftruck out every 
thing that could be offenfive to them in the new liturgy’, 
even thofe who were addifted to the Romifh communion 
made no fcruple of attending the eftablifhed church. 


= Camden, p. 376, Heylin, p. 15. Strype, vol, i, p, 73. with fome 
4mall variations, 4 Heylin, p, 111, 
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© H AP. Had Elizabeth gratified her own inclinations, the exteriot 


XXXVITI. 


Cane Appearance, which “is the chief circumftance with the 


3559° 


Peace with 
Frances 


people, ‘would have been ftill more fimilar between the 
new and’the ancient form of worthip. Her love of ftate 
and magriificence, which fhe affected in every thing, in- 
fpired her with an inclination towards the pomp of the 
catholic religion’; and it was mefely in compliance with 
the prejudices of her party, that fhe gave up either ima- 
ees or the addreffes: to faints, or prayers for the dead». 
Some foreign princes interpofed to procure the Romanifts 
the privilege of feparate aflemblies in particular cities, 
but the’queen would not comply with their requeft; and 
fhe reprefented the.manifeft danger of difturbing the na- 
tional. peace’ by’a toleration of different religions * 
Wuitr'the queen and parliament were employed in 
fettling the ‘public ‘religion, the negociations for a peace 
were fill conduéted, firft at Cercamp, then at Cateau- 
Cainbrefis, between the minifters of France, Spain, and 
England ; and Elizabeth, though equally prudent, was 
not equally fuecefsful in this tranfaction. Philip employ- 
ed his utmoft efforts to procure the reftitution of Calais, 
both as bound in honour to indemnify England, ‘which, 
merely on his account, had ‘been drawn into the war; 
and as engaged in intereft to remove France to a diftance 
from his frontiers in the Low Countries. So long as he 
entertained hopes of efpoufing the queen, he delayed con- 
cluding a peace with Henry ; and even after the change 
of réligion in England deprived him of all fuch views, 


his minifters hinted to her a propofal, which may be re- 


garded as reafonable and ‘honourable. ‘Though all his 


own terms with France were fettled, he feemed willing 


to continue the war, till fhe fhould obtain fatisfaction 5 
provided fhe’ would ftipulate to adhere to the Spanifh 


b Burnet, vol. ii. p. 376; 397- Camden, pe 37% ¢ Camden, 
p. 378+ Strype, vole is p. 450, 379% 
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alliance, arid continue hoftilities againft Henry, during the peek 
courfe of fix years‘: But Elizabeth, after confulting 
with her minifters, wifely rejected this propofal. She 1539 
was fenfible of the low ftate of her finances; the great 
debts contraéted by her father, brother, and fifter; the 
diforders introduced into every part of the adminiftra- 
tion; the divifions by which her people were agitated 5 
and fhe was convinced that nothing but tranquillity dur« 
ing fome years could bring the kingdom again into a 
flourifhing condition, or enable her to act with dignity 
and vigour, in her tranfactions with foreign nations, 
Well acquainted with the value which Henry put upon 
Calais, and the impoffibility, during the prefent emer- 
gence, of recovering it by treaty, fhe was willing rather 
to fuffer that lofs, than fubmit to fuch a dependence 
en Spain, as fhe muft expect to fall into, if fhe conti- 
nued pertinacioufly in her prefent demand. She ordered; 
therefore, her ambafladors, lord Effingham, the bifhop 
of Ely, and Dr. Wotton, to conclude the negociation, 
and to fettle a peace with Henry, on any reafonable 
terms. Henry offered to ftipulate a marriage between 
the eldeft daughter of the dauphin, and the eldeft fon of 
Elizabeth; and to engage for the reftitution of Calais as 
the dowry of that princefs*; but as the queen was fens 
fible, that this treaty would appear to the world a pal= 
pable evafion, fhe infifted upon more equitable, at leaft, 
more plaufible conditions. It was at laft agreed, that 
Henry fhould reftore Calais at the expiration of eight 
years; that, incafe of failure, he fhould pay five hundred 
thoufand crowns, and the queen’s title to Calais {till re- 
main; that he fhould find the fecurity of feven or cight 
foreign merchants, not natives of France, for the pay- 
ment of this fum; that he fhould deliver five hoftages 
till that fecurity were provided; that if Elizabeth broke 


& Forbes’s Full View, yol, i, Pv 59: © Forbes, vol. is p. 54. 
Vou. V. Cc the 
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CH AP. the peace with France or Scotland during the intervals 
cipal fhe fhould forfeit all title to Calais; but if Henry made 
1559: war,on Elizabeth, he fhould. be obliged immediately to 
reftore that fortrefs‘.. Allmen of penetration eafily faws 
that thefe ftipulations were but a colourable pretence for 
abandoning Calais; but they excufed the queen on ac= 
count of the neceffity of her affairs; and they even x= 
tolled her prudence, in fubmitting, without farther 
ftruggle, to that neceflity. A peace with Scotland was 

a neceflary confequence of that with France. 

Purp and Henry terminated hoftilities by a mutual 
reftitution of all places taken during the courfe of the 
war; and Philip efpoufed the princefs Elizabeth, eldeft 
daughter of France, formerly betrothed to his fon Don 
Carlos. The duke of Savoy married Margaret, Henry’s 
fitter, and obtained a reftitution of all his dominions of 
Savoy and Piedmont, except a few towns, retained by 
France. And thus general tranquillity feemed to be re- 
ftored to Europe. 


peer te Bur though peace was concluded between France 
tween the 
queen, an 


ares A SOEs of the moft ferious nature, and which was after= 
wards attended with the moft important confequences. 
The two marriages of Henry VIII. that with Catherine 

of Arragon, and that with Anne Boleyn, were incom- 
patible with each others and it feemed impoffible, that 

both of them could be regarded as valid and legal: But 

ftill the birth of Elizabeth lay under fome difadvantages, 

to which that of her fifter, Mary, was not expofed. 
Henry’s firft marriage had obtained the fanétion of all 

the powers, both civil and ecclefiaftical, which were 

then acknowledged in England; and it was natural, for 
proteftants as well as Romanifts, to allow, on account of 

the fincere intention of the parties, that their iflue ought 


3 and England, there foon appeared a ground of quar- 


f Forbes, p68. Rymer, tome xVs ps §05s 
to 
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to be regarded as legitimate. But his divorce and fecond © 
marriage had been concluded in dire& oppofition to the. 
fee of Rome; and though they had been ratified by the 
authority both of the Englifh parliament and conyoca- 
tion, thofe who were ftrongly attached to the catholic 
communion, and who reafoned with great ftricinefs, 
were led to regard them as entirely invalid, and to deny 
altogether the queen’s right of fucceffion. The next 
heir of blood was the queen of Scots, now married to 
the dauphin; and the great power of that princefs, 
joined to her plaufible title, rendered her a formidable 
rival to Elizabeth, The king of France had fecretly 
been foliciting at Rome a bull of excommunication 
againft the queen; and fhe had here been beholden to 
the good offices of Philip, who, from intereft more than 
either friendfhip or generofity, had negociated in her 
favour, and had fuccefsfully oppofed the pretenfions of 
Henry. But the court of Fra ance was not difcouraged 
with this repulfe:; The duke of Guife, and his brothers, 
thinking, that it would much augment their credit, if 
their niece fhould bring an acceffion of England, as fhe 
had already done of Scotland, to the crown of France, 
engaged the king not to neglect the claim; and, by their 
perfuafion, he ordered his fon and daughter-in-law to 
aflume openly the arms as well as title of England, and to 
quarter thefe arms on all their equipages, furniture, and 
liveries. When the Englith ambaflador complained of 
this injury, he could obtain nothing but an evafive an- 
{wer; that._as the queen of Scots was defcended from 
the blood royal of England, fhe was entitled, by the 
example of many princes, to aflume the arms of that 
kingdom. But befides that this pra€tice had never pre- 
yailed without permiffion being firft obtained, and with- 
out making a vifible difference between the arms, Eliza- 
beth plainly faw, that this pretenfion had not been ad- 

i 3 yanced 
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CH A P vanced during the reign of her fifter Mary; and tbat, 
‘ therefore, the king of France intended, on the firft op~ 
1559: portunity, to difpute her legitimacy, and her title to the 
crown. Alarmed at the danger, fhe thenceforth con- 
ceived a violent jealoufy againft the queen of Scots; and 
was determined, as far as poffible, to incapacitate Henry 
from the execution of his project. ‘The fudden death of 
that monarch, who was killed in a tournament at Pa- 
ris, while celebrating the efpoufals of his fifter with the 
duke of Savoy, altered not her views. Being informed 
that his fucceffor, Francis IH. {till continued to affume, 
without referve, the title of king of England, fhe began 
to confider him and his queen as her mortal enemies; and 
the prefent fituation of affairs in Scotland afforded her a 
favourable opportunity, both of revenging the injury, 

and providing for her own fafety. 
Gees THE murder of the cardinal-primate at St. Andrews 
Kotang, bad deprived the Scottifh catholics of a head, whofe 
feverity, courage, and capacity had rendered him ex- 
tremely formidable to the innovators in religion; and 
the execution of the laws againft herefy began thence- 
forth to be more remifs. The queen-regent govern= 
ed the kingdom by prudent and moderate countfels5 
and as fhe was not difpofed to facrifice the civil interefts 
of the ftate to the bigotry or interefts of the clergy, fhe 
deemed it more expedient to temporize, and to connive 
at the progrefs of a doétrine, which fhe had not power 
entirely to reprefs. When informed of the death of 
a Edward, and the acceffion of Mary to the crown of 
Hi England, fhe entertained hopes, that the Scottifh re- 
i formers, deprived of the countenance which they receiv- i 
ed from that powerful kingdom, would lofe their ardour 
with their profpect of fuccefs, and would gradually re- 
turn to the faith of their anceftors. But the progrefs and 
revolutions of religion are little governed by the ufual 
a t maxims 
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maxims of civil policy; and the event much difappointed C B AP. 
the expectations of the regent. Many of the Englifh preach- ees 
ers terrified with the feverity of Mary’s government, took 4559 
fhelter in Scotland, where they found more protection, 

and a milder adminiftration; and while they propagated 

their theological tenets, they filled the whole kingdom 

with a juft horror againft the cruelties of the bigotted 
catholics, and fhowed their difciples the fate, which they 

muft expect, if ever their adverfaries fhould attain an un-~ 
controuled authority over them, 

A HIERARCHY, moderate in its acquifitions of power 
and riches, may fafely grant a toleration to fectaries; 
and the more it foftens the zeal of innovators by lenity 
and liberty, the more fecurely will it poffefs thofe advan- 
tages, which the legal eftablifhments beftow upon it, 
But where fuperftition has raifed a church to fuch an ex- 
orbitant height as that of Rome, perfecution is lefs the 
refult of bigotry in the priefts, than of a neceflary po- 
Jicy; and the rigour of law is the only method of re- 
pelling the attacks of men, who, befides religious zeal, 
have fo many other motives, derived both from public and 
private intereft, to engage them on the fide of innoya- 
tion. But though fuch overgrown hierarchies may long 
fupport themfelves by thefe violent expedients, the time 
comes, when feveritics tend only to enrage the new 
feGtaries, and make them break through all bounds of 
reafon and moderation. This crifis was now vifibly ap- 
proaching in Scotland; and whoever confiders merely 
the tranfactions refulting from it, will be inclined to 
throw the blame equally on both parties; whoever en- 
Jarges his view, and refleéts on the fituations, will re- 
mark the neceflary progrefs of human affairs, and. the 
operation of thofe principles, which are inherent in hus 
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4 Some heads of the reformers in Sco 
Peers Carl OF Argyle, his fon Jord Lorne, the earls of Morton, 
1559» and Glencarne, Erfkine of Dun, and others, obferving 


Reforma- 


tion in Scot- the danger to which they were ex 


land. 


pofed, and defirous to 
propagate their principles, entered privately into a bond 
or aflociation; and called themfelves the Congregation of 
the Lord, in contradiftinction to the eftablifhed church, 
which they denominated the congregation of Satan. The 
tenor of the bond was as follows: “ We perceiving how 
<* Satan, in his members, the antichrift of our time, do 
«* cruelly rage, fecking to overthrow and to deftroy the 
< gofpel of Chrift and his congregation, ought, accord- 
«¢ ding to our bounden duty, to ftrive, in our matter’s 
< caufe, even unto the death, being certain of the 
<¢ yidtory in him. We do therefore promife, before the 
“¢ majefty of God and his congregation, that we, by his 
«* grace, fhall with all diligence continually apply our 
«* whole power, fubftance, and our very lives, to main- 
« tain, fet forward, and eftablifh the moft blefled word 
« of God and his congregation; and fhall labour, by 
<< all poffible means, to have faithful minifters, truly and 
& purely to minifter Chrift’s gofpel and facraments to 
«¢ his people: We fhall maintain them, nourifh them, 
«¢ and defend them, the whole congregation of Chrift, 
s¢ and every member thereof, by our whole power, and 
s¢ at the hazard of our lives, againft Satan, and all 
«* wicked power, who may intend tyranhy and trouble 
“ apainft the faid congregation: Unto which holy 
*¢ word and congregation we do join ourfelves; and 
‘* we forfake and renounce the congregation of Satan 
*¢ with all the fuperftitious abomination and idola- 
try thereof ; and moreover fhall declare ourfelves 

: 2 © this Congregation by our fub- 


; “¢ {criptions, 
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‘¢ fcriptions, At Edinburgh, the third of December, o aeun 
“6 1557 52? Soo iat 
; Hap the fubfcribers of this zealous league been con- #559 

I tent only to demand a toleration of the new opinions; 
however incompatible their pretenfions might have been 

! with the policy of the church of Rome, they would 

, have had the praife of oppofing tyrannical laws, enacted 


; to fupport an eftablifhment prejudicial to civil fociety: 
i But it is plain, that they carried their views much far- 
i ther ; and their practice immediately difcovered the fpirit 
t by which they were actuated. Supported by the authority, 
which, they thought, belonged to them as the congrega- 
i tion of the Lord, they ordained, that prayers in the vul- 
4 gar tongue" fhould be uled in all the parifh churches of 
the kingdom; and that preaching, and the interpretation 
i of the feriptures: fhould be practifed in private houfes, 

till God fhould move the prince to grant public preach- 

ing by faithful and true minifters'. Such bonds of af- 

fociation are always the forerunners of rebellion; and 
i this violent itivafion of the eftablifhed religion was the 


actual commencement of it. 


Berore this league was publicly known or avowed, 
the clergy, alarmed with the progrefs of the reformation, 
attempted to recover their loft authority by a violent ex- 
ercife of power, which tended {till farther to augment 
the zeal and number of their enemies. Hamilton, the 
y primate, feized Walter Mill, a prieft of an irreproach- 
able life, who had embraced the new doctrines; and 
having tried him at St. Andrews, condemned him to the 
flames for herefy. Such general averfion was entertained 
h again{t this barbarity, that it was fome time before the bi- 
fhops could* prevail on any one to aét the part of a civil 


& Keith, p.66. Knox, p. tot. h The reformers ufed at that time 
i king Edward’s liturgy in Scotland. Forbes, p. 155. i Keith, p. 66, 
Knox, p, 10!. 
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eBay judge, and pronounce fentence upon Mill; and even after 
\ "the time of his execution was fixed, all the fhops of St. 
4559 Andrews being fhut, no one would fell a rope to tie him 
to the ftake, and the primate himfelf was obliged to 
furnifh this implement. ‘The man bore the torture with 
that courage, which, though ufual on thefe occafions, 
always appears fupernatural and aftonifhing to the mul- 
titude. The people, to exprefs their abhorrence againft 
the cruelty of the priefts, raifed a monument of ftones 
on the place of his execution ; and as faft as the ftones were 
removed by order of the clergy, they were again fupplied 
from the voluntary zeal of the populace*, It is in vain 
for men to oppofe the fevereft punifhment to the united 
motives of religion and public applaufe; and this was 
the laft barbarity of the kind, which the catholi¢s had 
the power toexercife in Scotland, 

Some time after, the people difcovered their fenti- 
ments in fuch a manner as was fufficient to prognofticate 
to the priefts the fate, which was awaiting them. It 
was ufual on the feftival of St. Giles, the tutelar faint 
of Edinburgh, to carry in proceffion the image of that 
faint; but the proteftants, in order to prevent the cere- 
mony, found means, on the eve of the feftival, to pure 
loin the ftatue from the church; and they pleafed them- 
felves with imagining the furprife and difappointment of 
his votaries. Theclergy, however, framed haftily a new 
image, which, in derifion, was called by the people 
young St. Gies; and they carried it though the ftreets, 
attended by all the ecclefiaftics in the town and neigh- 
bourhood. The multitude abftained from violence fo 
long as the queen-regent continued a fpectator, but the 


the mire, and broke it in pieces. The flight and terror 
of the pricfls and friars, who, it was remarked, deferted, 


& Knox, p. 1226 
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in his greateft diftrefs, the obje&t of their worfhip, was eR ee 
the fource of univerfal mockery and laughter. oe 

EncourRAGED by all thefe appearances the congrega- | 1559. 
tion proceeded with alacrity in openly foliciting fubfcrip- 
tions to their league ; and the death of Mary of England, 
with the acceffion of Elizabeth, which happened about 
this time, contributed to encreafe their hopes of final 
fuccefs in their undertaking. They ventured to prefent 
a petition to the regent, craving a reformation of the 
church, and of the wicked, fcandalous, and deteftable lives 
of the prelates and ecclefiaftics !, hey framed a petition, 
which they intended to prefent to parliament, and in 
which, after premifing, that they could not communicate 
with the damnable idolatry, and intolerable abufes of the 
papiftical church, they defired, that the laws againft he« 
retics, fhould be executed by the civil magiftiate alone, 
and that the fcripture fhould be the fole rule in judging 
of herefym. They even petitioned the convocation, and ‘ 
infifted, that prayers fhould be faid in the vulgar tongue, 
and that bifhops fhould be chofen w:th the con/fent of the 
gentry of the diocefe, and priefts with the confent of the 
parifhioners °, "The regent prudently temporized between 
thefe parties; and as the aimed at procuring a matrimo- 
nial.crown for her fon-in-law, the dauphin, fhe was, on 
that as well as other accounts, unwilling to come to ex- 
tremities with either of them, 

Bur after this conceflion was obtained, fhe received 
orders from France, probably dictated by the violent 
{pirit of her brothers, to proceed with rigour againit the 
reformers, and to reftore the royal authority by fome fig- 
nal act of power®. She made the more eminent of the 
proteftant teachers be cited to appear before the coun- 
ei] at Stirling; but when their followers were marching 
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thither in great multitudes, in order to protect and coune 
ance them, fhe entertained apprehenfions of an infur- 
reGtion, and, it is faid, diffipated the people by a pro- 
mife ?, that nothing fhould be done to the prejudice of 
the minifters. Sentence, however, was pafled, by which 
all the minifters were pronounced rebels on account of 
their not appearing. A meafure which enraged the peo- 
ple, and made them refolve to oppofe the regent’s autho- 
rity by force of arms, and to proceed to extremities 
againft the clergy of the eftablithed religion. 

Iw this critical time, John Knox arrived from Geneva, 
where he had paffed fome years in banifhment, and where 
he had imbibed, from his commerce with Calvin, the 
higheft fanaticifm of his fect, augmented by the native 
ferocity of his own character. He had been invited 
back to Scotland by the leaders of the reformation ; and 
mounting the pulpit at Perth, during the prefent fer- 
ment of men’s minds, he declaimed with his ufual ve- 
hemence againft the idolatry and other abominations 
of the church of Rome, and incited his audience to 
exert their utmoft zeal for its fubverfion, A prieft 
was fo imprudent after this fermon, as to open his. re= 
pofitory of images and: reliques, and prepare himfelf to 
fay mafs, The audience, exalted to a difpofition for 
any furious enterprize, were as much enraged as if the 
fpectacle had not been quite familiar to them: They 
attacked the prieft with fury, broke the images in pieces, 
tore the piGtures, overthrew the altars, fcattered about 
the facred vafes; and left no implement of idolatrous 
worship, as they termed it, entire or undefaced. They 
thence proceeded, with additional numbers and augment- 
ed-rage, to the monafteries of the grey and black friars, 
which they pillaged in an inftant: The Carthufians un- 
derwent the fame fate: And the populace, not content 
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with robbing and expelling the monks, vented. their C HA P. 
fury on the buildings which had been the receptacles of SAREE: ' 
fuch abomination; and in a little time nothing but 1559. 
the walls of thefe edifices were left ftanding. The 
inhabitants of Couper in Fife foon after imitated the 
example 4, 

THE queen-regent, provoked at thefe violences, aflem- Civil wars 
bled an army, and prepared to chaftife the rebels. She 1 Scotlands 
had about two thoufand French under her command, with 

2 few Scottifh troops; and being affifted by fuch of the 
nobility as were well affected to her, fhe pitched her camp 

within ten miles of Perth. Even the earl of Argyle, and 

lord James Stuart, prior of St. Andrews, the queen’s na- 

tural brother, though deeply engaged with the reformers, 
attended the regent in this enterprize, either becaufe they 

‘damed the fury of the populace, or hoped by their own 
influence and authority to mediate fome agreement be- 

tween the parties. The congregation, on the other hand, 

made preparations for defence ; and. being joined by the 

earl of Glencarne from the weft, and being countenanced 

by many of the nobility.and gentry, they appeared for- 
midable from their numbers, as well as from the zeal by 

which they were animated. ‘They fent an addrefs to the 

regent, where they plainly infinuated, that, if they were 
purfued to extremities, by the crue/ beafs the churchmen, 

they would have recourfe to foreign powers for affiftance ; 

and they fubfcribed themfelves her faithful fubjects in all 

things not repugnant to God, afluming, at the fame time, 

the name of the faithful congregation of Chrift Jefus*. 

They applied to the nobility attending her, and main- 
tained, that their own paft violences were juftified by the 

word of God, which commands the godly to deftroy ido- 

Jatry, and all the monuments of it; and though all civil 
authority was facred, yet was there a great difference be- 
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c HA P. tween the authority and the perfons who exercifed it *; 
en and that it ought to be confidered, whether or not thofe 
1559. abominations, called by the peftilent papifts, Religion, 
and which they defend by fireand {word, be the true reli- 

gion of Chrift Jefus. They remonftrated with fuch of 

the queen’s army as had formerly embraced their party, 

and told them, “¢ That as they were already reputed trai- . 

“ tors by God, they fhould likewife be excommunicated 

< from their fociety, and from the participation of the 

“ facraments of the church, which God by his mighty 

«¢ power had erected among them ; whofe minifters have 

« the fame authority which Chrift granted to his apoftles 

“in thefe words, Whofe fins ye frail forgive foall be for- 

“ given, and whofe fins ye foall retain fhall be retained*.” 

We may here fee, that thefe new faints were no lefs lofty 

in their pretenfions than the ancient hierarchy: No 


wonder they were enraged againft the latter as their 
rivals in dominion. They joined to all thefe declara- 
tions an addrefs to the eftablifhed church; and they af- 
fixed this title to it: ‘* To the generation of anti- 
« chrift, the peftilent prelates and their /havelings “ in 
“¢ Scotland, the congregation of Chrift Jefus within the 
“* fame fayeth.” The tenor of the manifeflo was fuit- | 
able to the title, They told the ecclefiaftics, “« Asye 
by tyranny intend not only to deftroy our bodies, but 
** alfo by the fame to hold our fouls in bondage of the 
«¢ devil, fubjeé to idolatry; fo fhall we, with all the 
force and power which God fhall grant unto us, exe- 

ii | cute juft vengeance and punifhment upon you: Yea, 

Aaa «¢ we hall begin the fame war which God commanded 

Ny s¢ Ifrael to execute againft the Canaanites; thatis, con= 
il tract of peace fhall never be made, till you defift from 
your open idolatry, and cruel perfecution of God’s 
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*« children. And this, in the name of the eternal God, CH 4 P. 
** and of his fon Chrift Jefus, whofe verity we piokigin a 
** and Gofpel we have preached, and holy facraments 155% 
rightly adminiftered, we fignify unto you, to be our 
** intent, fo far as God will affift us to withftand your 
idolatry. Take this for warning, and be not deceiy- 
** ed.” With thefe outrageous fymptoms, commenced 
in Scotland that cant, hypocrify, and fanaticifm, which 
long infefted that kingdom, and which, though now mol- 
lified by the lenity of the civil power, is ftill ready to 
break out on all occafions. 

THE queen regent, finding fuch obftinate zeal in the 
rebels, was content to embrace the counfels of Argyle and 
the prior of St. Andrews, and to form an accommodation 
with them. She was received into Perth, which fubmit- 
ted, on her promifing an indemnity for paft offences, and 
engaging not to leave any French garrifon in the place. 
Complaints, very ill founded, immediately arofe concern- 
ing the infraction of this capitulation. Some of the in- 
habitants, it was pretended, were molefted on account of 
the late violences; and fome companies of Scotch foldiers, 
fuppofed to be in French pay, were quartered in the town; 
which ftep, though taken on very plaufible grounds, 
was loudly exclaimed againft by the congregation*, It 
is aflerted that the regent, to juftify thefe meafures, de- 
clared, that princes ought not to have their promifes too 
ftriGly urged upon them; nor was any faith to be kept 
with heretics: And that for her part, could fhe find as 
good a colour, fhe would willingly bereave all thefe 
men of their lives and fortunes’. But it is no wife 
likely, that fuch expreffions ever dropped from this pru- 
dent and virtuous princefs. On the contrary, it appears, 
that all thefe violences were difagreeable to her ; that fhe 
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Cc HA P. was in this particular over-ruled by the authority of the 
XXXVI. Tench counfellors placed about her ; and that fhe ofter 
1559: thought, if the management of thofe affairs had been en 
trufted wholly to herfelf, fhe could eafily, without force, 

have accommodated all differences *. 
THE congregation, inflamed with their own zeal, and 
enraged by thele difappointments, remained not long in 
tranquillity. Even before they left Perth, and while as 


yet they had no colour to complain of any violation of 
treaty, they had figned a new covenant, in which, be- 
fides their engagements to mutual defence, they vowed, 
in the name of God, to employ their whole power in de- 
ftroying every thing that difhonoured his holy name ; and 
this covenant was fubfcribed, among others, by Argyle 
and the prior of St. Andrews *. Thefe two leaders now 
defired no better pretence for deferting the regent and 
openly joining their aflociates, than the complaints, how- 
ever doubtful, or rather falfe, of her breach of promife. 
The congregation alfo, encouraged by this acceflion of 
force, gave themfelves up entirely to the furious zeal of 


Knox, and renewed at Crail, Anftruther, and other places 
in Fife, like depredations on the churches and monafteries 
with thofe formerly committed at Perth and Couper. The 
regent, who marched againft them with her army, find- 
: ing their power fo much encreafed, was glad to conclude 
& truce for a few days, and to pafs over with her forces to 
the Lothians. The reformers befieged and took Perth; 
proceeded thence to Stirling, where they exercifed their 
pfual fury; and finding nothing able to refift them, they 
bent their march to Edinburgh, the inhabitants of which, 
as they had already anticipated the zeal of the congrega- 
tion againft the churches and monafteries, gladly opened 
their gates to them. The regent, with the few forces 
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fhe fortified herfelf, in expe@ation of a reinforcement 


Meanwuize, fhe employed her partizans in reprefent- 
ing to the people the dangerous confequences of this open 
rebellion; and fhe endeavoured to convince them, that 
the lord James, under pretence of religion, had formed 
the fcheme of wrefting the fceptre from the hands of the 
fovereign. By thefe confiderations many were engaged 
to defert the army of the congregation ; but much more 
by the want of pay or any means of fubfiftence; and the 
regent, obferving the malcontents to be much weakened, 
ventured to march to Edinburgh, witha defign of fup- 
prefing them. Ontheinterpofition of the duke of Cha- 
telrault, who ftill adhered to her, fhe agreed to a capitu- 
lation, in which fhe granted them a toleration of their 
religion, and they engaged to commit no farther depreda- 
tions on the churches. Soon after they evacuated the 
city; and before they left it, they proclaimed the articles 
of agreement ; but they took care to publith only the arti- 
cles favourable to themfelves, and they were guilty of an 
impofture, in adding one to the number, namely, that 
idolatry fhould not again be erected in any place where 
it was at that time fuppreffed °, 

AN agreement, concluded while men where in this dif- 
pofition, could not be durable ; and both fides endeavoured 
to ftrengthen themfelves as much as poffible, againft the 
enfuing rupture, which appeared inevitable. The regent, 
having got a reinforcement of 1000 men from France, 
began to fortify Leith; and the congregation feduced to 
their party the duke of Chatelrault, who had long ap- 
peared inclined to join them, and who was at laft deter- 
mined by the arrival of his fon, the earl of Arran, from 
France, where he had efcaped many dangers, from 
the jealoufy, as well as bigotry, of Henry and the duke 
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-of Guife. More French troops foon after difembarked 


under the command of La Brofle, who was followed by 
the bifhop of Amiens, and three doétors of the Sorbonne. 
Thefe laft were fupplied with ftore of fyllogifms, au- 
thorities, citations, and {cholaftic arguments, which they 
intended to oppofe to the Scottifh preachers, and which, 
they juftly prefumed, would acquire force, and produce 
conviction, by the influence of the French arms and 
artillery ° 

THE conftable Montmorency had always oppofed the 
marriage of the Dauphin with the queen of Scots, and 
had foretold, that, by forming fuch clofe connexions with 
Scotland, the ancient league would be diffolved ; and the 
natives of that kingdom, jealous of a foreign yoke, would 
foon become, inftead of allies, attached by intereft and 
inclination, the moft inveterate enemies to the French 
government. But though the event feemed now to have 
juftified the prudence of that aged minifter, it is not im- 
probable, confidering the violent counfels, by which 
France was governed, that the infurreétion was deemed 
a favourable event; as affording a pretence, for fending 
over armies, for entirely fubduing the country, for attaint- 
ing the rebels“, and for preparing means thence to invade 
England, and fupport Mary’s title to the crown of that 
kingdom. The leaders of the congregation, well ac- 
quainted with thefe views, were not infenfible of their 
danger, and faw that their, only fafety confifted in the 
vigour and fuccefs of their meafures, “They were encou- 
raged by the intelligence received of the fudden death of . 
Henry U.; and having pafled an act from their. own au- 
thority, depriving the queen-dowager of the regency, and 
ordering all the French troops to evacuate the kingdom,. 
they collected forces to put their edict in execution again 
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them. ‘The again became mafters of Edinburgh; but 


found themfelves unable to keep long pofleffion of that 
city. Their tumultuary armies, affembled in hafte, and 
fupported by no pay, foon feparated upon the Jeaft di- 
fafter, or even any delay of fuccefs; and were incapable 
of refifting fuch veteran troops as the French, who were 
alfo feconded by fome of the Scottifh nobility, among 
whom the earl of Bothwel diftinguifhed himfelf. Hear- 
ing that the marquis of Elbeuf, brother to the regent, 
was levying an army againft them in Germany, they 
thought themfelves excufable for applying, in this extre- 
mity, to the affiftance of England; and as the fympathy 
of religion, as well as regard to national liberty, had 
now counterbalanced the ancient animofity againft that 
kingdom, this meafure was the refult of inclination, no 
lefs than of intereft®. Maitland of Lidington, therefore, 
and Robert Melvil, were fecretly difpatched by the con- 
gregation to folicit fuccours from Elizabeth, 

Tue wife council of Elizabeth did not Jong deliberate 
in agreeing to this requeft, which concurred fo well with 
the views and interefts of their miftrefs. Cecil in parti- 
cular reprefented to the queen, that the union of the 
crowns of Scotland and France, both of them the heredi- 
tary enemies of England, was ever regarded as a perni- 
cious event; and her father, as well as protector Somer- 
fet, had employed every expedient, both of war and ne- 
gociation, to preventit: That the claim, which Mary 
advanced to the crown, rendered the prefent fituation of 
England ftill more dangerous, and demanded, on the 
part of the queen, the greateft vigilance and precaution : 
That the capacity, ambition, and exorbitant views of 
the family of Guife, who now governed the French 
counfels, were fuficiently known ; and they themfélves 
made no fecret of their defign to place their niece on th¢ 
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prematurely, taken off the mafk; and Throgmorton, the 
Englifh ambaflador at Paris, fent over, by every courier, 
inconteftible proofs of their hoftile intentions‘: That 
they only waited till Scotland fhould "be entirely fubdued 5 
and having thus deprived the Englifh of the advantages, 
refulting from their fituation and naval power, they pre- 
pared means for fubverting the queen’s authority : That 
the zealous catholics in England, difcontented with the 
prefent government, and fatisfied in the legality of 
Mary’s title, would bring them confiderable reinforce- 
ment, and would difturb every meafure of defence againft 
that formidable power: That the only expedient for pre= 
venting thefe defigns was to feize the prefent opportunity; 
and take advantage of a like zeal in the proteftants of 
Scotland ; nor could any doubt be entertained with re- 
gard to the juftice of a meafure, founded on fuch evident 
neceflity, and direéted only to the ends of felf-preferva= 
tion: That though a French war, attended with great 
expence, feemed the neceflary confequence of fupporting 
the malcontents in Scotland, that power, if removed to 
the continent, would be much lefs formidable; and a 
fmall difburfement at prefent would in the end be found 
the greateft frugality: And that the domeftic diffentions 
of France, which every day augmented, together with 
the alliance of Philip, who, notwithftanding his bigotry 
and hypocrify, would never permit the entire conqueft of 
England, were fufficient to fecure the queen againft 
the dangerous ambition and refentment of the houfe of 
Guifes. 
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fhough with fome difficulty >, avercome by thefe power rl 
ful motives; and fhe prepared herfelf to fupport by arms 1559: 
and money the declining affairs of the congregation in 
‘Scotland. She equipped a fleet, which confifted of thir= 
teen fhips of war; and giving the command of it to Win- 
ter, fhe fent it to the Frith of Forth: She appointed the 
young duke of Norfolk her lieutenant in the northern 
counties, and fhe affembled at Berwic an army of eight 
thoufand men under the command of lord Gray, warden 
‘of the eaft and middle marches. Though the court of 
France, fenfible of the danger, offered her to make im- 
mediate reftitution of Calais, provided fhe would not in= 
terpofe in the affairs of Scotland ; fhe refolutely replied, 
that fhe never would put an inconfiderable fifhing- 
town in competition with the fafety of her dominions‘; 
and fhe ftill continued her preparations. She concluded 
a treaty of mutual defence with the congregation, which 
‘was to laft during the marriage of the queen of Scots 
with Francis and a year after ; and fhe promifed never to 
defift till the French had entirely evacuated Scotland *. 
‘And having thus taken all proper meafures for fuccefs, 
and received from the Scots fix hoftages for the perform. 
ance of articles, fhe ordered her fleet and army to begin 
their operations. 


THE appearance of Elizabeth’s fleet in the Frith dif- 1560. 
‘concerted the French army, who were at that time ra- 
vaging the county of Fife; and obliged them to make a 
circuit by Stirling, in order to reach Leith, where they 
prepared themfelves for defence. The Englith army, 
reinforced by 5000 Scots '!, fat down before the place ; 
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and after two fkirmifhes, in the former of which, the 
Englith had tle advantage, in the latter the French, 
they began to batter the town; and though repulfed 
with confideratle lofs in a rafh and ill-conduéted affault, 
they reduced the garrifon to great difficulties. Their 
diftrefs was augmented .by two events 5 the difperfion by 
a ftorm of d’Elbeuf’s fleet, which carried a confiderable 
army on boarc", and the death of the queen-regent, 
who expired alout this time in the caftle of Edinburgh ; 
a woman endowed with all the* capacity which fhone 
forth in her family, but poffefled of much more virtue 
and moderatio1 than appeared in the conduct of the 
other branche: of it. ‘The French, who found it im- 
pofiible to fub{ft for want of provifions, and who faw, 
that the Englfh were continually reinforced by frefh 
numbers, wert obliged to capitulate: And the bifhop of 
Valence and count Randan, plenipotentiaries from 
France, fignec a treaty at Edinburgh with Cecil and 
Dr. Wotton, whom Elizabeth had fent thither for that 
purpofe. It vas there ftipulated, that the French fhould 
inftantly evactate Scotland ; that the king and queen of 
France and Scotland fhould thenceforth abftain from 
bearing the arns of England, or affuming the title of that 
kingdom ; tha farther fatisfation for the injury already 
done in that particular fhould be granted Elizabeth ; and 
that commiffiners fhould meet to fettle this point, or if 
they could no: agree, that the king of Spain fhould be 
umpire betwen the crowns. Befides thefe ftipulations, 
which regardd England, fome conceffions were gtanted 
to the Scots; namely, that an amnefty fhould be pub- 
lithed for all aft offences; that none but natives fhould 
enjoy any office in Scotland; that the ftates fhould 
name twenty-four perfons, of whom the queen of Scots 
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fhould chufe feven, and the ftates five, ani in the hands C H a p, 
of thefe twelve fhould the whole adminiftrition be placed ena 
during their queen’s abfence ; and that Miry fhould nei- ns 1560 
ther make peace nor war without confent of the ftates”. 
In order to haften the execution of this important treaty, 
Elizabeth fent fhips, by which the Fren:h forces were 
tranfported into their own country. 

Tuus Europe faw, in the firft tranfction of this 
reien, the genius and capacity of the quem and her mi- 
nifters. She difcerned at a diftance the dancer, which 
threatened her; and inftantly took vigorais meafures to 
prevent it. Making all poflible advantags of her fitua- 
tion, fhe proceeded with celerity to a decfion ; and was 
not diverted by any offers, negociations, o remonftrances 
of the French court, She ftopped no till fhe had 
brought the matter to a final iffue; and had converted 
that very power, to which her enemies trufted for her 
deftruGtion, into her firmeft fupport and fecurity. By 
exacting no improper conditions from th: Scottifh mal- 
contents even during their greateft diftrfles, fhe efta- 
blifhed an entire confidence with them; md having ce- 
mented the union by all the ties of gratitude,” intereft, 
and religion, fhe now poffeffed an intereft over them be- 
yond what remained even. with their naive fovereign. 
The regard, which fhe acquired by ths dextrous and 
{pirited ondnch: gave her every where, ibroad as well 
as at home, more authority than had attnded her fifter, 
though fupported by all the power of tle Spanifh mo- 
narchy °. 

Tue fubfequent meafures of the Sectifh reformers 
tended ftill more to cement their union witi En = m 
Being now entirely matters of the kingo@m, they made 


no farther ceremony or feruple, in fully effecting their 
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purpofe, In the treaty of Edinburgh it had been agreed,, 
parliament or convention fhould foon be affem- 
sled ; and the leaders of the congregation, not waiting 
till the queen of Scots fhould ratify that treaty, thought 
themfelves fully entitled, without the fovereign’s autho- 
rity, immediately to {ummon a parliament. ‘The reform- 
ers prefented a petition to this aflembly ; in which they 
were not contented with defiring the eftablifhment of their 
do@rine; they alfo applied for the punifhment of the 
pcatholics, whom they called vaflals to the Roman harlot; 
az, d they afferted, that, among all the rabble of the cler- - 
2y> fuch is their expreffion, there was not one lawful mi- 
nifte,* 3 but that they were, all of them, thieves and mur- 
derers 3 Yea, rebels and traitors to civil authority ; and 
therefo,"e unworthy to be fuffered in any reformed com- 

The parliament feem to have been actu- 
ated by ths After 
1g a confeffion of faith, agreeable to the new doc- 
pafled a ftatute againft the mafs, and not 


monwea.th ?. 
fame {pirit of rage and perfecution. 


ratifyir 


trines, the 


all the churches, but enaéted, that 
whoever, any vvbere, either officiated in it or was prefent 
at it, fhould bes -haftifed, for the firft offence, with con- 
and corporal punifhment, at the dif 


oply abolifhed’ it in 
y 


fifeation of goods 
cretion of the mag, ifrate ; for the fecond, with banifh- 
ment; and for the t.vird, with lofs of life?, A law was 
alfo voted for abolif.ting the papal jurifdidtion in Scot- 
land: The prefbyteriayt form of difcipline was fettled, 
leaving only at firft fome fhadow of authority to certain 
ecclefiattics, whom they called Superintendants. The 
prelates of the ancient faath appeared, in order to com- 
plain of great injuftice copimitted on them by the inva- 
fion of their property, but the parliament took no notice 
at lat, thefe ecclefiaftics, tired with fruit- 
They were then 


of them ; till 
Jefs attendance, departed the town. 


p Knox, p- 237) 233. 4 Ibid. p. 254, 
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cited to appear; and as nobody prefented himfelf, it wasC H A P- 


; ; XXVIII. 
voted by the parliament, that the ecclefiaftics were en-~ , 
tirely fatisfied, and found no reafon of complaint. 1560. 


S1r James Sandilands, prior of St. John, was fent over 
to France to obtain the ratification of thefe acts; but 
was very ill received by Mary, who denied the vali- 
dity of a parliament, fummoned without the royal con- 
fent; and fhe refufed her fanétion to thofe ftatutes, But 
the proteftants gave themfelves little concern about their 
queen’s refufal. They immediately put the ftatutes in 
execution: They abolifhed the mafs; they fettled their 
minifters ; they committed every where. furious devafta- 
tions on the monafteries, and even on the churches, 
which they thought profaned by idolatry ; and deeming 
the property of the clergy lawful prize, they took pof- 
feffion, without ceremony, of the far greater part of the 
ecclefiaftical revenues. Their new preachers, who had 
authority fufficient to incite them to war and infurrection, 
could not reftrain their rapacity ; and fanaticifm concur- 
ring with avarice, an incurable wound was given to the 
papal authority in that country. The proteftant nobility 
and gentry, united by the confcioufnefs of fuch unpar- 
donable guilt, alarmed for their new pofleffions, well ac- 
quainted with the imperious character of the houfe of 
Guife, faw no fafety for themfelves but in the protection 
of England ; and they difpatched Morton, Glencarne, 
and Lidington to exprefs their fincere gratitude to the 
queen for her paft favours, and reprefent to her the necef- 
fity of continuing them, 

ExizaBetH, on her part, had equal reafon to maine French af- 
tain a union with the Scottifh proteftants; and foon fais. 
found that the houfe of Guife, notwithftanding their 
former difappointments, had not laid afide the defign of 
contefting her title, and fubverting her authority. Fran- 
cis and Mary, whofe counfels were wholly directed by 

D 4 them, 
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CHAP. them, refufed to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh; and 

eee) fhowed no difpofition to give her any fatisfaction for that 

3360. mortal affront, which they had put upon her, by their 

openly affuming the title and arms of England. She was 

fenfible of the danger attending fuch pretenfions; and 

it was with -pleafure fhe heard of the violent faétions, 

which prevailed in the French government, and of the 

oppofition, which had arifen againft the meafures of the 

duke of Guife. That ambitious prince, fupported by 

his four brothers, the cardinal of Lorraine, the duke 

of Aumale, the marquis of Elbeuf, and the grand prior, 

“men no lefs ambitious than himfelf, had engrofled all 

the authority of the crown; and as he was. poflefied of 

every quality, which could command the efteem or fe- 

duce the affe@tions of men, there appeared no end of 

his acquifitions and pretenfions. The conftable, Mont- 

morency, who had long balanced -his credit, was deprived 

of all power: The princes of the blood, the king of 

Navarre, and his brother, the prince of Condé, were 

entirely excluded from offices and favour: The queen- 

mother herfelf, Catherine de Medicis, found her’ influ- 

ence every day declining: And as Francis, a young 

prince, infirm both in mind and body, was wholly go- 

verned by his confort, who knew no law but the plea- 

fure of her uncles, men defpaired of ever obtaining 

freedom from the dominion of that afpiring family. 

It was the contefts of religion, which firft infpired the 

French with courage openly to oppofe their unlimited 
authority. 

Tue theological difputes, firft ftarted in the north of 

Germany, next in Switzerland, countries at that time 

wholly illiterate, had long ago penetrated into France ; 

aad as they were affifted by the general difcontent 

againft the court and church of Rome, and by the 

zealous {pirit of the age, the profelytes to the new reli- 

gion 
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gion were fecretly encreafing in every province, Hen-C H A P, 
ry II. in imitation of his father Francis, had oppofed Galapla 
the progrefs of the reformers; and though a prince ad- —_ 1560, 
dicted to pleafure and fociety, he was tranfported by a 
vehemence, as well as bigotry, which had little place in 
the conduct of his predecefflor. Rigorous punifhments 
had been inflicted on the moft eminent of the proteftant 
party; and a point of honour feemed to have arifen, 
whether the one fect could exercife, or the other fuffer 
moft barbarity. The death of Henry put fome ftop to 
the perfecutions ; and the people, who had admired the 
conftancy of the new preachers, now heard with favour 
their do€trines and arguments. But the cardinal of Lor- 
raine, as well as his brothers, who were poflefied of the 
legal authority, thought it their intereft to fupport the 
eftablifhed religion; and when they revived the execu- 
tion of the penal ftatutes, they neceffarily drove the 
malcontent princes and nobles to embrace the proteétion 
of the new religion. The king of Navarre, a man of 
mild difpofitions, but of a weak character, and the prince 
of Condé, who pofieffed many great qualities, haying de- 
clared themfelyes in favour of the proteftants, that fe@ 
acquired new force from their countenance; and the ad- 
miral, Coligni, with his brother Andelot, no longer 
ferupled to make open profeffion of their communion. 
The integrity of the admiral, who was believed fincere 
in his attachment to the new doétrine, and his great re- 
putation both for valour and conduct, for the arts of 
peace as well as of war, brought credit to the reformers ; 
and after a fruftrated attempt of the malcontents to feize 
the king’s perfon at Amboife, of which Elizabeth had pro- 
bably fome intelligence ', every place was’full of diftrac- 

. Forbes, vol. i. p.214. Throgmorton, about this time, unwilling to 
entruft to letters the great fecrets committed to him, obtained leave, under 
fome pretext, to come over to London 

tion, 
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tion, and matters haftened to an open rupture between 


But the houfe of Guife, though thefe fac- 
forts in Scotland, 


the parties. 
tions had obliged them to remit their ef 
and had been one chief caufe of Elizabeth’s fuccefs, were 
determined not to relinquifh their authority in France, 
or yield to the violence of their enemies. They found 
an opportunity of feizing the king of Navarre and the 
prince of Condé; they threw the former into prifon; 
they obtained a feritence of death againft the latter ; and 
they were proceeding to put the fentence in execution, 
when the king’s fudden death faved the noble prifoner, 
and interrupted the profperity of the duke of Guile, 
The queen-mother was appointed regent to her fon 
Charles IX. now in his minority: The king of Navarre 
was named lieutenant-general of the kingdom : ‘The fen- 
tence againft Condé was annulled: The conftable was 
recalled to court: And the family of Guife, though they 
ftill enjoyed great offices and great power, found a couns 
terpoife to their authority. 

EvizaBeTH was determined to make advantage of 


thefe events againft the queen of Scots, whom fhe ftill 
regarded as a dangerous rival. She faw herfelf freed 
from the perils attending a union of Scotland with 
France, and from the pretenfions of fo powerful a prince 
as Francis; but fhe confidered, at the fame time, that 
the Englifh catholics, who were numerous, and who 
were generally prejudiced in favour of Mary’s title, 
would now adhere to that princefs with more zealous 
attachment, when they faw, that her fucceffion no longer 
endangered the liberties of the kingdom, and was fa 
ther attended with the advantage of effecting an entire 
union with Scotland. She gave orders, therefore, to het 
Senay. Throgmorton, a vigilant and able minifter, 
to renew. his applications to. the queen ; 
require her ratification of the Pe of ee 
though 


Behe 2 -AtBshaT HH. 


though Mary had defifted, after her hufband’s death, from, xt 5 
bearing the arms and title of queen of England, the ftil] *X*V "Ul 
declined gratifying Elizabeth in this momentous article; 1564. 
and being fwayed by the ambitious fuggeftions of her un- 
cles, fhe refufed to make any formal renunciation of her 
pretenfions. 

Meanwuhite, the queen-mother of France, who im- 
puted to Mary all the mortifications, which fhe had met 
with during Francis’s life-time, took care to retaliate on 
her by like injuries ; and the queen of Scots, finding her 
abode in France difagreeable, began to think of return- 
ing to her native country. Lord James, who had been 
fent in deputation from the ftates to invite her over, fe- 
conded thefe intentions ; and fhe applied to Elizabeth, by 
D’Oilel, for a fafe conduct, in cafe the fhould be obliged 
to pafs through England*: But fhe received for anfwer, 
that, till fhe had given fatisfaction, by ratifying the trea- 
ty of Edinburgh, fhe could expe& no favour from a per- 
fon, whom fhe had fo much injured. This denial excited 
her indignation ; and fhe made no fcruple of expreffing her 
fentiments to Throgmorton, when he reiterated his appli- 
cations to gratify his miftrefs in ademand, which he re- 
prefented as fo reafonable. Having cleared the room of 
her attendants, fhe faid to him, ‘* How weak I may prove, 
or how far a woman’s frailty may tranfport me, I can- 
not tell: However, Iam refolved not to have fo many 
witnefles of my infirmity as your miftrefs had at her 
*¢ audience of my ambaflador D’Oifel. There is nothing 
‘© difturbs me fo much, as the having afked, with fo 
much importunity, a favour which it was of no confe- 
*¢ quence for meto obtain. I can, with God’s leave, re- 
turn to my own country without ber leave; as I came 
*¢ to France, in fpite of all the oppofition of her brother, 
** king Edward: Neither do I want friends both able and ° 


Ss Goedall, vol, i, p, 175. 
© willing 
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© H AP. willing to condict me home, 2s they have brought me 
eyes hither; though I was defirous rather to make an ex- 
get. *€ periment of your miftrefs’s friendfhip than of the afift- 

“< ance of any other perfon. I have often heard you fay, 

<< that a good crrefpondence between her and my- 

{elf would conduce much to the fecurity and happi- 


nefs of both ou kingdoms : Were fhe well convinced 


< 


wn 


G 


a 


« of this truth, fhe would hardly have denied me fo 
« fmall.a requeft, But, perhaps, fhe bears a better in- 
<< clination to my rebellious fubjecis than to me, their 
<< fovereign, her qual in royal dignity, her near rela= 
<< tion, and the undoubted heir of her kingdoms. Be- 
« fides her frienlfhip, I afk nothing at her hands: I 
« neither trouble her, nor concern myfelf in the affairs 
« of her ftate: Not that. am ignorant, that there are 
«¢ pow in England a great many malcontents, who are 
« no friends to the prefent eftablifhment. She is pleafed 
« to upbraid me as a perfon little experienced in the’ 
« world: I freely own it; but age will cure that defett. 
at «« However, I an already old enough to acquit myfelf 
i “< honeftly and courteoufly to my friends and relations, 
tt i! «“ and to encounge no reports of your miftrefs,. which 
wal would mifbecome a queen and her kinfwoman. I 
Ni ‘ would alfo fay, by her leave, that I am a queen as 
ATi « well as fhe, ard not altogether friendlefs: And, per 
haps, I have 1s great a foul too; fo that methinks we 
Heh fhould be upon a level in our treatment of each other. 
As foon as I have confulted the ftates of my kingdom, 
I fhall be realy to give her a reafonabie anfwer ; and 
i I am the more intent on my journey, in order to 
make the quicker difpatch ‘in this affair. But fhe, it 
at 1 : feems, intencs to ftop my journey; fo that either fhe 
will not let re give her fatisfaction, or is refolved not 
to be fatisfiel; perhaps, on purpofe to keep up the 
difagreement between us. She has often reproach- 
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** ed me with my being young; aid I muft be veryC HA PB 
a ne aR Lose . XXKVili, 
young, indeed, and as il! advifed, to treat of matters ; 
of fuch great concern and impoitance, without the 356%» 
“© advice of my parliament. I have not been wanting 


** in all friendly offices to her; bu fhe difbelicves or 


** overlooks them. I could heartily vith, that I were as 
** nearly allied to her in affection as n blood: For that, 
*¢ indeed, would be a tmnoft valuable aliance t.” 

SucH a fpirited reply, notwithftading the obliging 
terms interfperfed in it, was but ill fitted to conciliate 
friendfhip between thefe rival prinedfes, or cure thofe 
mutual jealoufies which had already tiken place. Eliza~ 
beth equipped a feet, on pretence f purfuing pyrates, 
but probably with an intention of intercepting the queen 
of Scots in her return homewards, Mary embarked at roth Avg, 
Calais; and pafling the Englifh fleet in a fog, arrived Vibe 
fafely at Leith, attended by her thre uncles, the duke scotland, 
of Aumale, the grand prior, and the narquels of Elbeuf, 
together with the marquefs of Danville, and other 
French courtiers, This change of ibode and fituation 
was very little agreeable to that prinicefs. Befides her 
natural prepofleffions in favour of acountry in which 
fhe had been educated from her ealieft infancy, and 
where fhe had borne fo high a rark, fhe could not 
forbear both regretting the fociety of tlat people, fo cele- 
brated for their humane difpofition, ind their refpectful 
attachment to their fovereign, and rélecting on the dif- 
parity of the fcene which lay before hi, Itis faid, that, 
after fhe was embarked at Calais, fhe kept her eyes 
fixed on the coaft of France, and iever turned them 
from that beloved objeét, till darknds fell, and inter 
cepted it from her view. She then orered a couch to be 
{pread for her in the open air; and charged the pilot, 


that, if in the morning the land wee ftill in-ficht, he 
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and afford her one parting view of 
Gions were centereds 
The weather proved calm, fo that the fhip made little 
way in the night-time : And Mary had once more an 
feeing the French coaft. She fat up on 
ftill looking towards the land, often re- 
«¢ Farewell, France, farewell; I 
< fhall never fee thee more*.” The firft afpeét, how- 
ever, of things in Scotland was more favourable, if not 
to her pleafure and happinefs, at leaft to her repofe and 
fecurity, than fhe had reafon to apprehend. No fooner 
did the French gallies appear off Leith, than people of 
all ranks, who had long expected their arrival, flocked 
towards the fhore, with an earneft impatience to behold 
and receive their young fovereign. Some were led by 
duty, fome by intereft, fome by curiofity ; and all com- 
bined to exprefs their attachment to her, and to infinuate 
themfelves into her confidence, on the commencement of 
her adminiftration. She had now reached her nineteenth 

‘ear; and the bloom of her youth and amiable beauty of 
her perfon were farther recommended by the affability of 
her addrefs, the politenefs of her manners, and the elegance 
of her genius. Well accomplifhed in all the fuperficial, 
but engaging graces of a court, fhe afforded, when bet- 
ter known, {till more promifing indications of her cha« 
and men prognofticated both humanity from her 


and penetration from her 
and 


in which all her atte 


opportunity of 
her couch, and 
peated thefe words : 


racter 5 
foft and obliging deportment, 
tafte in all the refined arts of mufic, eloquence, 
poetry ¥. And as the Scots had long been deprived of 
the prefence of their fovereign, whom they once der 
{paired ever more to behold among them, her arrival 
feemed to give univerfal fatisfaction ; and nothing ap- 
peared about the court, but fymptoms of affection, Joys 
and feftivity. 
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Tue firft meafures, which Mary embraced, confirmed tre 7 
Ae . 


all the prepoffeffions entertained in her favour. She fol-, 
lowed the advice given her in France by D’Oifel and 
the bifhop of Amiens, as well as her uncles; and fhe 
beftowed her confidence entirely on the leaders of the 
reformed party, who had greateft influence over the 
‘ people, and who, fhe found, were alone able to fupport 
her government. Her brother, lord James, whom fhe 
foon after created earl of Murray, obtained the chief au- 
thority; and after him Lidington, fecretary of ftate, a 
man of great fagacity, had a principal fhare in her confi- 
dence. By the vigour of thefe men’s meafures fhe endea- 
voured to eftablifh order and juftice in acountry, divided 
by public factions and private feuds; and that fierce, in» 
tractable people, unacquainted with laws and obedience, 
feemed, for a time, to fubmit peaceably to her gentle and 
prudent adminiftration. 

But there was one circumftance, which blafted all 
thefe promifing appearances, and bereaved Mary of that 
general favour, which her agreeable manners and judi- 
cious deportment gave her juft reafon to expe&t. She 
was itill a papift; and though fhe publithed, foon after 
her arrival, a proclamation, enjoining every one to fub- 
mit to the eftablifhed religion, the preachers and their 
adherents could neither be reconciled to a perfon polluted 
with fo great an abomination, nor lay afide their jealou- 
fies of her future conduct, It was with great difficulty 
fhe could obtain permiffion for faying mafs in her own 
chapel; and had not the people apprehended, that, if 
fhe had here met with a refufal, fhe would inftantly have 
returned to Frante, the zealots never would have granted 
her even that fmall indulgence. ‘The cry was, ‘‘ Shall 
** we fuffer that idol to be again erected within the 
‘© realm?” It was afferted in the pulpit, that one mafs 
was more terrible than ten thoufand armed men landed to 

invade 
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cH AP. jnvade the kingdom*: Lord Lindefey, and the gentlee 


cay men of Fife, exclaimed, ‘* That the idolater fhould die 
356% the death ;” fuch was their expreffion. One that carried 
was attacked 


tapers for the ceremony of that worfhip, 
and infulted in the court of the palace. And if lord 
James, and fome popular leaders, had not interpofed, the 
moft dangerous uproar was juftly apprehended, from the 
ungoverned fury of the multitude’. The ufual prayers 
in the churches were to this purpofe: That God would 
turn the queen’s heart, which was obftinate againft him 
and his truth; or if his holy will be otherwife, that he 
would ftrengthen the hearts and hands of the ele&t, ftout- 
ly to oppofe the rage of all tyrants *. Nay, it was openly 
called in queftion, whether that princefs, being an ido» 
latrefs, was entitled to any authority, even in civil mat- 


ters*? 

Tue helplefs queen was every moment expofed to con 
tumely, which fhe bore with benignity and patience. 
Soon after her arrival fhe dined in the caftle of Edinburgh; 
and it was there contrived, that a boy, fix years of age, 
fhould be let down from the roof, and fhould prefent her 
with a bible, a pfalter, and the keys of the caftle. Left 
fhe fhould be at a lofs to underftand this infult on her as 
a papift; all the decorations expreffed the burning of 
Corah, Dathan, and Abiram, and other punifhments 
infli&ted by God upon idolatry*. “The town council of 
Edinburgh had the aflurance, from their own authority, 
to ifflue a proclamation banifhing from their diftri@t, “ all 
“ the wicked rabble of antichrift, the pope, fuch as 
‘© priefts, monks, friars, together with adulterers and for- 
‘© nicators©.” And becaufe the privy-council fufpended 
the magiftrates for their infolence, the paffionate hilto- 
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Hansé of that age have inferred, that the queen was en- Sue! 
gaged, by afympathy of manners, to take adulterers and —___9 
fornicators under her protection. It appears probable, 1561. 
that the magiftrates were afterwards reinftated in their 
office, and that their proclamation was confirmed’. 

Bur all the infolerice of the people was incontfiderable 
in comparifon of that which was exercifed by the clergy 
and the preachers, who took a pride in vilifying, even to 
her face, this amiable princefs. The aflembly of the 
church framed an addrefs, in which, after telling her, that 
her mafs was a baftard fervice of God, the fountain of all 
impiety, and the fource of every eyil which abounded in 
the realm; they expreffed their hopes, that fhe would, 
ere this time, have preferred truth to her own precon- 
ceived opinion, and have renounced her religion, which, 
they aflured her, was nothing but abomination and vanity. 
They faid, that the prefent abufes of government were fo 
enormous, that, if a fpeedy remedy were not provided, 
God would not fail in his anger to ftrike the head and 
the tail, the difobedient prince and finful people. They 
required, that fevere punifhment fhould be inflicted on 
adulterers and fornicators. And they concluded with 
demanding for themfelves fome addition both of power 
and property f. 

THE ringleader in all thefe infults on majefty was John 
Knox; who poffefled an uncontrouled sauthority in the 
church, and even in the civil affairs of the nation, and 
who triumphed in the contumelious ufage of his fove- 
reign. His ufual appellation for the queen was Jezabel ; 
and though fhe endeavoured, by the moft gracious con- 
defcenfion, to win his favour, al] her infinuations could 
gain nothing on his obdurate heart. She promifed him 
accefs to her whenever he demanded it; and fhe even 
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reprehend her freely in private, rather than vilify her in 


the pulpit before the whole people: But he plainly told 
Her, that he had a public miniftry entrufted to him; that 
if fhe would come to church, fhe fhould there hear the 
gofpel of trath ; and that it was not his bufinefs to apply 
to every individual, nor bad he leifure for that occupa- 
Hon®. The political principles of the man, which he 
communicated to his brethren, were as full of fedition as 
his theological were. of rage and bigotry. Though he 
onee condefcended fo far as to tell the queen, that he 
would fubmit to her, in the fame manner as Paul did to 
Nero*; he remained not Jong in this dutiful ftrain. He 
faid ‘to her, that ‘* Samuel feared not to flay Agag, the 
«< fat and-delicate king of Amalek, whom king Saul had 
«faved: Neither fpared Elias Jezabel’s falfe prophets, 
<<and Baal’s priefts, though King Ahab was prefent. 
ée Phineas,” added he, ‘¢ was no magiftrate; yet feared 
“he not to ftrike Cofbie and Zimri in the very act 


“<* of filthy fornication. And fo, Madam, your grace 


<¢ may fee, that others than chief magiftrates may law- 
s¢ fully infli@ punifhment on fuch crimes as are con- 
se demned by the law of God'.” Knox had formerly, 
during the reign of Mary of England, written a book 
againft female fucceflion to the crown: The title of it 
is, The firfi blaft of the trumpet againft the monftrous regi- 
men. of women. He was too proud either to recant the 
tenets of this book, or even to apologize for them ; and 
his conduét fhewed, that he thought no more civility than 
loyalty due to any of the female fex. 

Tue whole life of Mary was, from the demeanour of 
thefe men, filled with bitternefs and forrow. This ruttic 
apoftle {cruples not, in his hiftory, to inform us, that he 
once treated her with fuch feverity, that fhe loft all com- 
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mand of temper, and diffolvedin tears before him: YetC 4 A P. 
, XXXVIII, 
fo far from being moved with youth, and beauty, and 4 
royal dignity reduced to that condition, he perfevered in 156% 
his infolent reproofs; and when he relates this incident, 
he difcoyers a vifible pride and fatisfa&tion in his own 
conduct*. ‘The pulpits had become mere fcenes of rail- 
ing againft the vices of the court; among which were 
always noted as the principal, feafting, fii 


ry, dancing, 
balls, and whoredom, their neceffary attendant!, Some 
> ? d 

ornaments, which the ladies at that time wore upon 
their petticoats, excited mightily the indignation of the 
preachers; and they affirmed, that fuch vanity would pro- 
voke God’s vengeance, not only againft thefe foolifh wo- 

5 > d be 

men, but againft the whole realm ”. 
Mary, whofe age, condition, and education invited 
her to liberty and cheerfulnefs, was curbed in all amufe- 


ments, by the abfurd feverity of thefe reformers ; and 


; 
fhe found every moment reafon to regret her leaving that 
country, from whofe manners fhe had in her early youth 
received the firft impreffions". Her two uncles, the 
duke of Aumale, and the grand prior, with the other 
French nobility, foon took leave of her: The marquis 
of Elbeuf remained fome time longer; but after his de- 
parture, fhe was left to the fociety of her own fubjects; 
men unacquainted with the pleafures of converfation, 
ignorant of arts and civility, and corrupted, beyond their 
ufual rufticity, by a difmal fanaticifm, which rendered 
them incapable of all humanity or improvement. Though 
Mary had made no attempt to reftore the ancient reli- 
gion, her popery was a fufficient crime: ‘Though her be- 
haviour was hitherto irreproachable, and her manners 
{weet and engaging, her gaiety and eafe were interpreted 
as figns of difflolute vanity. And to the harfh and pre- 
k Knox, p. 332, 333. 1 fbid. p, 922. m Thbid. pe 330. 
B Ibid, p» 294. 
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ofterous ufage, which this princefs met with, may, iff 
part, be afcribed thofe errors of her fubfequent conduet, 
which feemed fo little of a piece with the general tenor of 
her character. 

THERE happened to the marquis of Elbeuf, before 
his departure, an adventure, 
might enable him to give Mary’s friends in France a me- 
Jancholy idea of her fituation. This nobleman, with 
the earl of Bothwel, and fome other young courtiers, 
had been engaged, after a debauch, to pay a vifit to a wo- 
man called Alifon Craig, who was known to be liberal 
of her favours; and becaufe they were denied admittance, 
they broke the windows, thruft open the door, and com- 
mitted fome diforders, in fearching for the damfel. It 
happened, that the affembly of the church was fitting at 
that time, and they immediately took the matter under 
their cognizance. In conjunction with feveral of the 
nobility, they prefented an addrefs to the queen, which 
was introduced with this awful prelude. ‘** To the queen’s 
“* majefty, and to her fecret and great council, her 
‘© grace’s faithful and obedient fubjects, the profeffors of 
¢ Chrift Jefus’s holy evangil, with the fpirit of righte- 
<< ous judgment.” ‘The tenor of the petition was, that 
the fear of God, the duty. which they owed her grace, 
and the terrible threatenings, denounced by God againft 
every city or country where horrible crimes were openly 


which, though frivolous, 


committed, compelled them to demand the fevere punifh- 
ment of fuch as had done what in them lay to kindle the 
wrath of God againft the whole realm: That the ini- 
quity, of which they complained, was fo ‘heinous and 
fo horrible, that they fhould efteem themfelves accom- 
plices init, if they had been engaged by worldly fear, or 
fervile complaifance, to pafs it over in filence, or bury 
it in oblivion: That as they owed her grace obedience 
in the adminiftration of juftice, fo were they entitled to 
require 
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require of her, in return, the fharp and condign penuh; =A 
ment of this enormity, which, they repeated it, might pak te raed 
draw down the vengeance of God on the whole kingdom: — 1561. 
And that they maintained it to be her duty to lay afide 

all private affections towards the actors is fo heinous a 
crime, and fo enormous a villany, and without delay 

bring them toa trial, and inflict the fevereft penalties upon 

them. The queen gave a gracious reception to this per- 
emptory addrefs; but becaufe fhe probably thought, that 
breaking the windows of a brothel merited not fuch fe- 

vere reprehenfion, fhe only replied, that her uncle was a 
ftranger, and that he was attended by a young company; 

But fhe would put fuch order to him and to all others, 

that her fubjeéts fhould henceforth have no reafon to 
complain. Her paffing over this incident fo flightly was 

the fource of great difcontent, and was regarded as a 

proof of the moft. profligate manners®. It is not to 

be omitted, that Alifon Craig, the caufe of all the up- 

roar, was known to entertain a commerce with the 

earl of Arran, who, on account of his great zeal for 

the reformation, was, without fcruple, indulged in that 
enormity P. 

Some of the populace of Edinburgh broke into the 
queen’s chapel during her abfence, and committed out- 
rages; for which two of them were indicted, and it was 
intended to bring them toa trial. Knox wrote circular 
letters to the moft confiderable zealots of the party, and 
charged them to appear in town, and protect their bre- 
thren. The holy facraments, he there faid, are abufed by 
profane papifts; the mafs has been faid; and in wor- 
fhipping that idol, the priefts have omitted no ceremony, 
not even the conjuring of their accurfed water, that had 
ever been practifed in the time of the greateft blindnefs. 
Thefe violent meafures for oppofing juftice were little 

© Knox, p» 302, 303, 304+ Keith, p. 50g. P Knox, Ibid. 
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fhort of rebellion; and Knox was fummoned before 


he council to anfwer for his offence. The courage of 


the man was equal to his infolence. He fcrupled not 
to tell the queen, that the peftilent papifts, who had 
inflamed her againft thefe holy men, were tie fons of 
the devil; and muft therefore obey the dire&tions of their 
father, who had been a liar and a manflayer from the 
eginning. “The matter ended with the full acquittal 
of Knox’... Randolf, the Englith ambaflador in Scot- 
land, had reafon to write to Cecil, {peaking of the 
Scottith nation: “ I think marveloufly of the wifdom 
« of God, that gave this unruly, inconftant, and 
<¢ cumberfome people no more power nor fubftance: For 
« they. would otherwife run wild®.” 

Wr have related thefe incidents at greater length, than 
the neceflity of our fubject may feem to require: But 
even trivial circumftances, which fhow the manners of 
the age, are often more inftru€tive, as well as entertain- 
ing, than the great tranfagtions of wars and negociations, 
which are nearly fimilar in all periods and in all countries 
of the world . 

‘Tue ieformed clergy in Scotland had, at that time, 
a very natural reafon for their ill-humour, namely, the 
poverty or rather beggary, to which they were reduced. 
The nobility and gentry had at firft laid their hands on 
all the property of the regular clergy, without making 
any provifion for the friars and nuns, whom they turned 
out of their poffefions. “The fecular clergy of the ca- 
tholic communion, though they loft all ecclefiaftical ju- 
rifdi€tion, {till held fome of the temporalities of their be- 
nefices; and either became laymen themfelves, and con- 

verted them into private property, or made conveyance 
of them at low prices to the nobility, who thus enriched 
themfelves by the plunder of the church, The new 
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teachers had hitherto fubfifted chiefly by the voluntary 
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oblations of the faithful; and in a poor country, di-, ; 


vided in religious fentiments, — this eftablifhment. was 
regarded as very fcanty and very precarious. Repeated 
applications were made for a legal fettlement to the 
preachers ; and though almoft every thing in the king- 
dom was governed by their zeal and caprice, it was with 
difficulty that their requeft was at laft complied with. 
The fanatical fpirit which they indulged, and their in- 
duftry in decrying the principles and practices of the 
Romifh communion, which placed fuch merit in enrich- 
ing the clergy, proved now a. very fenfible obftacle to 
their acquifitions. The convention, however, pafied a 
yote , by which they divided all the ecclefiaflical bene- 
fices inte twenty-one fhares: They afligned fourteen to 
the ancient pofleflors: Of the remaining feven they 
granted three to the crown ; and if that were found to 
anfwer the public expences, they beftowed the overplus 
on the reformed minifters. The queen was empowered 
to levy all the feven; and it was ordained, that fhe fhould 
afterwards pay to the clergy what fhould be judged. to 
fuffice for their maintenance, The. neceflities of the 
crown, the rapacity of the courtiers, and the fmall af- 
fe€tion which Mary bore to the proteftant ecclefiaftics, 
rendered their revenues contemptible as well as uncertain ; 
and the preachers, finding that they could not rival the 
gentry, or even the middling rank of men, in opulence 
and plenty, were neceffitated to betake themfelves to other 
expedients for fupporting their aut ority. They affected 
a furious zeal for.religion, morofe manners, a vulgar and 
familiar, yet myfterious cant; and though the libe- 
rality of fubfequent princes put them afterwards on a 
better footing with regard to revenue, and thereby cor- 
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reGted in fome degree thofe bad habits ; it muft be cons 
fefled, that, while many other advantages attend pref= 
byterian government, thefe inconveniencies are not 
eafily feparated from the genius of that ecclefiaftical 
polity. 

THE queen of Scots, deftitute of all force, pofleffing 
a narrow revenue, furrounded with a faétious turbulent 
nobility, a bigotted people, and infolent ecclefiaftics, foon 
found, that her only expedient for maintaining tranquil- 
lity was to preferve a good correfpondence with ‘ Eliza- 
beth, who, by former connexions and fervices, had ac 
quired fuch authority over all thefe ranks of men. Soon 
after her arrival in Scotland, fecretary Lidington was 
fent to London, in order to pay her compliments to the 
queen, and exprefs her defire of friendfhip and a good 
correfpondence ; and he received a commiffion from her, 
as well as from the nobility of Scotland, to demand, as 
a means of cementing this friendfhip, that Mary fhould, 
by act of parliament or by proclamation (for the differs 
ence between thefe fecurities was not then deemed very 
confiderable) be declared fucceflor to the crown, No 
requeft could be more unreaionable, or made at a more 
jimproper jun@ture. The queen replied, that Mary had 
once difcovered her intention not to wait for the fuccef- 
fion, but had openly, without ceremony or referve, af- 
fumed the title of queen of England, and had pretended 
4 fuperior right to her throne and kingdom: That 
though her ambafladors, and thofe of ber hufband, the 
French king, had figned a treaty, in which they re- 
nounced that claim, and promifed fatisfa€tion for fo 
great an indignity, fhe was fo intoxicated with this ima- 
inary right, that fhe had rejeéted the moft earneft foli- 
citations, and even, as fome endeavoured to perfuade 
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her, had incurred fome danger in ¢roffing the feas, raeC H A P, 
ther than ratify that equitable treaty: ‘That her partizans weigher! 
every where had ftill the affurance to infift on her title, x56. 
and had prefumed to talk of her own birth as illegi- 
timate: That while affairs were on this footing; 
while a claim thus openly made, fo far from being 
openly renounced, was only fufpended till a more’ fa~ 
vyourable opportunity, it would in her be the moft egre- 
gious imprudence to fortify the hands of a pretender to 
her crown, by declaring her the fucceflor: That no ex- 
pedient could be worfe imagined for cementing friendfhip 
than fuch a declaration; and kings were often found to 
bear no good will to their fucceflors, even though their 
own children; much more when the connexion was lefs 
intimate, and- when fuch caufe of difguft and jealoufy 
had already been given, and indeed was ftill continued, 
on the part of Mary: That though fhe was willing, 
from the amity which fhe bore her kinfwoman, to afcribe 
her former pretenfions to the advice of others, by whofe 
direction fhe was then governed ; her prefent refufal to 
relinguifh them could proceed only from her own prepof- 
feffions, and was a proof that fhe ftill harboured fome 
dangcrous defigns againft her: That it was the nature of 
all men to be difgufted with the prefent, to entertain 
flattering views of futurity, to think their fervices ill 
rewarded, to expect a better recompence from the fuc- 
ceffor ; and fhe fhould efteem herfelf fcarcely half a fove- 
reign over the Englifh, if they faw her declare her heir, 
and arm her rival with authority againft her own repofe 
and fafety: That the knew the inconftant nature of the 
people; fhe was acquainted with the prefent divifions in 
religion ; fhe was not ignorant, that the fame party, 
which expected greater favour during the reign of Mary, 
did alfo imagine, that the title of that princefs was fu- 
perior 
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whatever claimg 


re advanced, fhe was determined to live and die queen 


of England; and after her death, it was the bufinefs. of 
others to examine who had the beft pretenfions, either by 


the laws or by right of blood, to the fuccefiion : That 
fhe hoped the claim of the queen of Scots would them be 
found folid; and confidering the injury, which fhe herfelf 
had received, it was fufficient indulgence, if fhe pro- 
mifed, in the mean time, to do nothing which might, in 
any refpect, weaken or invalidate it: And that Mary, if 
her title were really preferable, a point, which, for her 
own part, fhe had never enquired into, poflefied all ad- 
vantages above her rivals; who, deftitute both of prefent 
power, and of all fupport by friends, would only expofe 
themfelves to inevitable ruin, by advancing any weak, oF 


even doubtful pretenfions ". 
Turse views of the queen were fo prudent and judi- 
cious, that there was no likelihood of her ever departing 
from them: But that fhe might put the matter to a fuller 
proof, fhe offered to explain the words of the treaty of 
Edinburgh, fo as to leave no fufpicion of their excluding 
Mary’s right of fucceflion ™ ; and in this form, fhe again 
required her to ratify that treaty. Matters at laft came 
to this iflue, that Mary agreed to the propofal, and of- 
ferred to renounce all prefent pretenfions to the crown of 
England, provided Elizabeth would agree to declare her 
the fucceffor *. But fuch was the jealous character of 
this latter princefs, that fhe never would confent to 
ftrengthen the intereft and authority of any claimant, by 
fixing the fucceffion ; much Jefs would fhe make this 
conceffion in favour of a rival queen, who pofiefled fuch | 


plaufible pretenfions for the prefent, and who, though 
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fhe might verbally renounce them, could eafily refume C H A P. 
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her claim on the firft opportunity. Mary’s propofal, —_4 

however, bore fo {pecious an appearance of equity-and 456% 

juftice, that Elizabeth, fenfible that reafon would, by 

fuperficial thinkers, be deemed to lie entirely on that fide, 

made no more mention of the matter; and though farther 

conceffions were never made by either princefs, they put 

on all the appearances of a cordial reconciliation and 

friendfhip with each other. 

THE queen obferved, that, even without her interpo- Wife go- 
fition, Mary was fufficiently deprefled by the ‘mutinous a 
{pirit of her own fubjects ; and inftead of giving Scot- 
land, for the prefent, any inquietude or difturbance, 
fhe employed herfelf, more ufefully and laudably, in re- 
gulating the affairs of her own kingdom, and promoting 
the happinefs of her people. She made fome progrefs in 
paying thofe great debts which lay upon the crown; fhe 
regulated the coin, which had been much debafed by her 
predeceffors; fhe furnifhed her arfenals with great quan- 
tities of arms from Germany and other places ; engaged 
her nobility and gentry to imitate her example in this 
particular ; introduced into the kingdom the art of ma- 
king gun-powder and brafs cannon; fortified her’ fron- 
tiers on the fide of Scotland ; made frequent reviews of 
the militia; encouraged agriculture by allowing a free 
exportation of corn; promoted trade and navigation; 
and fo much encreafed the fhipping of her kingdom, both 
by building veflels of force herfelf, and fuggefting like 
undertakings to the merchants, that fhe was juftly ftiled 
the reftorer of naval glory, and the queen of the northern 
feas‘. The natural frugality of her temper, fo far from 
incapacitating her from thefe greatenterprizes, only enabled 
her to execute them with greater certainty and fuccefs ; 
and all the world faw in her conduét the happy effects 
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of a vigorous perfeverance in judicious arid well concerted 
projects. 

Ir is eafy to imagine, that fo great a princefs, who 
enjoyed fuch fingular felicity and renown, would receive 
propofals of marriage from every one, that had any likes 
jihood of fucceeding; and though fhe had made fome 
public declarations in favour of a fingle life, few be- 
lieved, that fhe would perfevere for ever in that refolu« 
tion. The archduke Charles, fecond fon of the empe- 
ror *, as well as Cafimir, fon of the elector Palatine, 


made applications to her; and as this latter prince pro= 
fefled the reformed religion, he thought himfelf, on that ~ 


account, better entitled to fucceed in his addrefles, 
Eric, king of Sweden, and Adolph, duke of Holftein, 
were encouraged by the fame views to become fuitors: 
And the earl of Arran, heir to the crown of Scotland, 
was, by the ftates of that kingdom, recommended to her 
asa fuitable marriage. Even fome of her own fubjects, 
though they did not openly declare their pretenfions, en- 
tertained hopes of fuccefs. The earl of Arundel, 4 
perfon declining in years, but defcended from an ancient 
and noble family, as well as poflefled of great riches, 
flattered himfelf with this profpect ; as did alfo Sir Wil- 
liam Pickering, a man much efteemed for his perfonal 
merit. But the perfon moft likely to fucceed, was 4 
younger fon of the late duke of Northumberland, lord 
Robert Dudley, who, by means of his exterior qualities, 
joined to addrefs and flattery, had become, in a mam- 
ner, her declared favourite, and had great influence in 
all her counfels. The lefs worthy he appeared of this 
diftin&tion, the more was his great favour afcribed to 
fome violent affeion, which could thus feduce the 
judgment of this penctrating princefs ; and men long 
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expected, that he would obtain the preference above foC H A P. 
many princes and monarchs. But the queen gave Nh ceaphbag 
thefe fuitors a gentle refufal, which ftill encouraged their 156% 
purfuit; and fhe thought, that fhe fhould the better at- 
tach them to her interefts, if they were {till allowed to 
entertain hopes of fucceeding in their pretenfions. It is 
alfo probable, that this policy was not entirely free from 
a mixture of female coquetry ; and that, though fhe 
was determined in her own mind never to fhare her 
power with any man, fhe was not difpleafed with the 
courtfhip, folicitation, and profeffions of love, which the 
defire of acquiring fo valuable a prize procured her from 
all quarters. 

Wuart is moft fingular in the condu@ and charaéter 
of Elizabeth, is, that, though fhe determined never to 
have any heir of her own body, fhe was not only very averfe 
to fix any fucceflor to the crown ; but feems alfo to have 
refolved, as far as it lay in her power, that no one, who 
had pretenfions to the fucceffion, fhould ever have any 
heirs or fucceffors.. If the exclufion given by the will 
of Henry VIII. to the pofterity of Margaret, queen of 
Scotland, was allowed to be valid, the right to the crown 
devolved on the houfe of Suffolk ; and the lady Catharine 
Gray, younger fifter to the lady Jane, was now the heir 
of that family. This lady had been married to lord Her= 
bert, fon of the earl of Pembroke ; but having been di- 
vorced from that nobleman, fhe had made a private mar- 
riage with the earl of Hertford, fon of the protector; and 
her hufband, foon after confummation, travelled into 
France. In a little time fhe appeared to be pregnant, 
which fo enraged Elizabeth, that fhe threw her into the 
Tower, and fummoned Hertford to appear, in order to 
anfwer for his mifdemeanor, He made no fcruple of ac- 
knowledging the marriage, which, though concluded 
without the queen’s confent, was entirely fuitable to both 
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parties ; and for this offence he 
the Tower.  Elizabeth’s feverity ftop 
iffued a commiffion to enquire into the m 
Hertford could not, within the time limited, prove the 
nuptials by witnefles, the commerce between him and his 
confort was declared unlawful, and their pofterity ille- 
{till detained in cuftody ; but by 
bribing their keepers, they found means to have farther 
and another child appeared to be-the fruit of 
This was a frefh fource.of vexation to 
the queen; who made a fine of fifteen thoufand pounds [ 
be fet on Hertford by the ftar-chamber, and ordered his’ 
confinement to be thenceforth more rigid and fevere. He 
Jay in this condition for nine years, till the death of his 
wife, by fieeing Elizabeth from all fears, procured him his. 
This extreme feverity muft be accounted for, 
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liberty *. 
either by the unrelenting jealoufy of the queen, who was 
afraid left a pretender to the fucceffion fhould acquire 
credit by having iflue; or by. her malignity, which, with 
all her great qualities, made one ingredient in her cha- 
rater, and which led her to envy in others thofe natural 
pleafures of love and pofterity, of which her own ambi- 
tion and defire of dominion made her renounce all pro- 
fpe& for herfelf. : 
THERE happened, about this time, fome other events 
in the royal family, where the queen’s conduct was more 
Jaudable. Arthur Pole, and his brother, nephews to the 
late cardinal, and defcended from the duke of Clarence, 
together with Anthony Fortefcue, who had married @ 
fifter of thefe gentlemen, and fome other perfons, wee 
brought to their trial for intending to withdraw into 
France, with a view of foliciting fuccours from the duke 
of Guife, of returning thence into Wales, and of pro- 
claiming Mary queen of England, and Arthur Pole duke 
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of Clarence. They confeffed the indi€&tment, but affert-C H A P. 
XXXVI, 
eS 
the queen’s life-time: They had only deemed fuch pre- 756Is 


cautions requifite in cafe of her demife, which, fome pre- 
tenders to judicial aftrology had affured them, they might 
with certainty look for before the year expired. They 
were condemned by the jury ; but received a pardon from 
the ‘queen’s clemency °. 


ed, that they never meant to execute thefe projects during 
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State of Europe —— Civil wars of Praiice——= 
Havre de Grace put in poffefion of the Englifi — 
A parliament Havre loft Affairs of Scot 

The queen of Scois marries the earl of 

Darnley —— Confederacy againft the protestants 


—— Murder of Rizzio-—A parliament—— 


land 


Marder of Daruley-———~- Queen of Scots marries 
Impri- 
Mary flies into England-—= 


Bothwel ——Infurreéiion in Scotland 
foument of Mary 
Conferences at York and Hampton Court. 


FTER the commencement of the religious wats 
ry in France, which rendered that flourifhing kings 
dom, during the courfe of near forty years, a {cene of 
horror and devaftation, the great rival powers in Europe 
were Spain and England ; and it was not long before amt 
animofity, firft political, then perfonal, broke out between 
the fovercigns of thefe countries. 

Purp II. of Spain, though he reached not any el 
larged views of policy, was endowed with great induftry 
and fagacity, a remarkable caution in his enterprizes, a? 
unufual forefight in all his meafures; and as he was ever 
cool and feemingly unmoved by paffion, and poffeffed 
neither talents nor inclination for war, both his fubjects 
and his neighbours had reafon to expect juftice, happinefs, 
and tranquillity, from his adminiftration. But prejudices 
had on him as pernicious effects as ever paffion had on 
any other monarch ; and the fpirit of bigotry and tyran- 
ny, by which he was actuated, with the fraudulent max- 

ims 
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ims which governed his counfels, excited the moft vio-© Fr 4 P. 


lent agitation among his own people, engaged hin Nes wy 
ats of the moft enormous cruelty, and threw all Europe 15° 
into combuttion. 
AFTER Philip had concluded peace at Cateau-Cam- 
i 


brefis, and had remained fome time in the Netherlands, 


in order to fettle the affairs of that country, he embarked 
Y> 


for Spain; and as the gravity of that nation, with their 
refpectful obedience to their prince, had appeared more 
agreeable to his humour, than the homely familiar man- 
ners, and the pertinacious liberty of the Flemings, it 
was expected, that he would for the future refide alto- 
gether at Madrid, and would govern all his extenfive 
dominions by Spanifh minifters and Spanifh counfels. 


Having met with a violent tempeft on his voyage, he no 


a3 
y as 


fooner arrived in harbour, than he fell on his knees; and 
after giving thanks for his deliverance, he vowed, that 
his life, which was thus providentially faved, fhould thence- 
forth be entirely devoted to the extirpation of herefy% 
His fubfequent conduct correfponded ‘to thefe profeffions. 
Finding that the new doétrines had penetrated into Spain, 
he let loofe the rage of perfecution againft all who pro- 
fefled them, or were fufpected of adhering to them ; and 
by his violence he gave new edge, even to the ufual cru- 
elty of priefts and inquifitors. He threw into’ prifon 
Conftantine Ponce, who had been confefior to his father, 
the emperor Charles; who had attended him during his 
retreat; and in whofe arms that great monarch had ter- 
minated his life: And after this ecclefiaftic died in con- 
finement, he ftill ordered him to be tried and condemned 
for herefy, and his ftatue to be committed to the flames. 
He even deliberated, whether he fhould not exercife like 
feverity againft the memory of his father, who was fuf- 
pected, during his later years, to have indulged a pro- 
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condition: He was prefent, with 
nance, at the moft barbarous executions. 
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ty towards the Lutheran principles: In his unrelents 
he fpared neither age, fex, nor 
ahi inflexible countes 
He iffued rigo- 


fous oftders, for the profecution of heretics, in Spain, 
Italy, the Indies, and the Low Countries: And having 
founded his determined tyranny on maxims of civil po- 
licy, as wéll as on principles of religion, he made it ap. 
parent to all his fubjects, that there was no method, ex- 
cept the moft entire compliance, or moft obftinate fe- 
fiftance, to efcape or elude the feverity of his vengeance. 

Durine that extreme animofity, which prevailed be- 
tween the adherents of the oppofite religions, the civil 


magiftrate, 


who found it difficult, if not impoffible, for 


the fame laws to govern fuch enraged adverfaries, was 


naturally led, by fpecious rules of prudence, in embracing 
one party, to declare war againft the other, and to exter- 
minate, by fire and fword, thofe bigots, who, from ab- 


horrence of his religion, had proceeded to an oppofition 


of his power, and to a hatred of his perfon, 


If any 


prince poffeffed fuch enlarged views as. to forefee, that a 


mutual toleration would in time abate the fury of reli- 
gious prejudices, he yet met with difficulties in reducing 


this principle to praétice; and might deem the malady 


too violent to await a remedy, which, though certain, 


muft neceflarily be flow in its operation. 


But Philip, 


though a profound hypocrite, and extremely governed by 
felf-intereft, feems alfo to have been himfelf a€tuated by 
an imperious bigotry; and as he employed great reflection 
in all his conduét, he could eafily palliate the gratifica- 
tion of his natural temper under the colour of wifdom, 
and find in this fyftem no lefs advantage to his foreign 


than his. domeftic politics, 


By placing himfelf at the 


head of the catholic party, he converted the zealots of 
the ancient faith into partizans of Spanifh greatnefs; and 


by 
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by employing the powerful allurement of religion, he fe- C @ 4 P- 


MXKIX. 
duced every where the fubjects from that allegiance os 
which they owed to their native fovereign. 1562. 


Tue courfe of events, guiding and concurring wit 
choice, had placed Elizabeth in a fituation diametrically 
oppofite; and had raifed her to bethe glory, the bulwark, 
and the fupport of the numerous, though fti]l perfecuted 
proteftants, throughout Europe. More moderate in her 
temper than Philip, fhe found, with pleafure, that the 
principles of her fect required not fuch extreme feverity 
in her domeftic government, as was exercifed by that 
monarch; and having no object but felf-prefervation, fhe 
united her interefts in all foreign negociations with thofe 
who were every where ftruggling under oppreffion, and 
guarding themfelves againft ruin and extermination. The 
more virtuous fovereign was thus happily thrown into the 
moré favourable caufe; and fortune, in this inftance, con 
curred with policy and nature. 

Durinc the life-time of Henry II. of France, and of 
his fucceflor, the force of thefe principles was fomewhat 
reftrained, though not altogether overcome, by motives 
of a fuperior intereft; and the dread of uniting Eng- 
Jand with the French monarchy, engaged Philip to main- 
tain a good correfpondence with Elizabeth. Yet even 
during this period he rejected the garter which fhe fent 
him; he refufed to gratify the ancient league between the 
houfe of Burgundy and England‘; he furnithed fhips to 
tranfport French forces into aS he endeavoured 
to intercept the earl of Arran, who was haftening to jcin 
the malcontents in that country; and. the queen’s wifeit 
minifters {till regarded his friendfhip as hollow and pre- 
carious*, But no fooner did the death of Francis Il. 


4 Digges’s Complete Ambaffador, p. 359. Haynes, p. 535. Strype, 
vol, iv. N° 246. ¢ Haynes, vol, i, p, 280, 231, 283, 284. 
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with regard to 


’s fucceffion, than his animofity againft Elizabeth 


began more openly to appear 5 and the interefts of Spain 


and thofe of England were found oppofite in every nego- 
ciation and tranfaction. 

onarchies of the continent, France 
and Spain, being poflefled of nearly equal force, were 
and England, from its power and 


THE two great m 


naturally antagonifts ; 
fituation, was intitled to fupport its own dignity, as well 
as tranquillity, by holding the balance between them, 
Whatever incident, therefore, tended too much to de- 
prefs one of thefe rival powers, as it left the other with- 
out controul, might be deemed contrary to the interefts 
of England: Yet fo much were thefe great maxims of 
policy over-ruled, during that age, by the difputes of 
theology, that Philip found an advantage in fupporting 
the eftablifhed government and religion of France; and 
Elizabeth in protecting faction and innovation. 

The queen-regent of France, when reinftated in au- 
thority by the death of her fon, Francis, had formed a 
plan of adminiftration more fubtle than jadicious ; and 
balancing the catholics with the hugonots, the duke of 
Guife with the prince of Condé, fhe endeavoured to ren= 
der herfelf neceflary to both, and to eftablifh her own 
dominion on their conftrained obedience‘. But the equal 
counterpoife of power, which, among foreign nations, is 
the fource of tranquillity, proves always the ground of 
quarrel between domeftic factions ; and if the animofity 
of religion concur with the frequent occafions, which 
prefent themfelves, of mutual injury, it is impofiible, 
during any time, to preferve a firm concord in fo delicate 
a fituation. The conftable, Montmorency, moved by 
zeal for the ancient faith, joined himfelf to the duke of 
Guife: The king of Navarre, from his inconftant tem- 

£ Davila, lib, iiv 
per, 
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per, and his jealoufy of the fuperior genius of his brow CH A P, 
her, embraced the f ty: And C PS NS igre 
ther, embra ie fame party: And Catherine,’ finding 
herfelf deprefled by this combination, had recourfe to 1562, 
Condé and the hugonots, who gladly embraced the op- 
portunity of fortifying themfelves by her countenance and 


protections. An ediét had been publifhed, 


granting a 
toleration to the proteftants ; but the interefted violence 
of the duke of Guife, covered with the pretence of reli- 
gious zeal, broke through this agreement ; and the two 
parties, after the fallacious tranquillity of a moment, re- 
newed their mutual infults andinjuries. Condé, Colig- 
ni, Andelot, aflembled their friends, and flew to arms + 
Guife and Montmorency got poffeffion of the king’s per= 
fon, and conftrained the queen-regent to embrace their 
party: Fourteen arm jes were levied and put in motion in 
different parts of France>: each province, each city, 
each family, was agitated with inteftine rage and animo- 
fity. The father was divided againft the fon; brother 
againft brother; and women beanicivess facrificing their 
humanity as well as their timidity to the religious fury, 
diftinguithed themfelves by aéts of ferocity and vetour 4, 
Wherever ae hugonots prevailed, the images were broken, 


the altars pillaged, the c eric demolifhed, the monafte- 
ries confumed rite fire: Where fuccefs attended the ca- 


tholics, they burned the - ble 2 re-baptized the infants, 
conftrained married perfons to pafs anew throug rh the nup- 
tial ceremony: And p! under, defolation, and bloodfhed 
attended sally the triumph of both parties. The parlia- 
ment.of Paris itfelf, the feat of law and juftice, inftead of 
empl oying its authority to compofe hers fatal quarrels, 
publifhed an edict, by which it put the {word into the 
scat of the enraged multitude, and empowered the ca 
tholics every where to maflacre the hugonots* ; And it 
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C HA P. was during this period, when men began to be fomewhat 
‘ase igh in this natic wned for polifhed 
enlightened, and in this nation, renowne p 
3562. manners, that the theological rage, which had long been 
boiling in men’s veins, feems to have attained its laft flage 
of virulence and ferocity. 
. Purse, jealous of the progrefs which the hugonots 
made in France, and dreading that the contagion would 
fpread into the Low Country provinces, had formed a fe- 
cret alliance with the princes of Guife, and had entered 
snto a mutual concert for the protection of the ancient 
faith, and the fuppreffion of herefy. He now fent fix 
thoufand men, with fome fupply of money, to- reinforce 


the catholic party; and the prince of Condé, finding him- 


felf unequal to fo great a combination, countenanced by 
the royal authority, was obliged to difpatch the Vidame 
of Chartres and Brieguemaut to London, in order to crave 
the afliftance and proteétion of Elizabeth. Moft of the 
province of Normandy was poflefled by the hugonots; 
Havrede And Condé offered to put Havre de Grace into the hands 
Grace putin of the Englifh; on condition, that, together with three 
the Englifh. thoufand men for the garrifon of that place, the queen 
fhould likewife fend over three thoufand to defend Dieppe 
and Rouen, and fhould furnifh the prince with a fupply 
of a hundred thoufand crowns! 


EvizaseTn, befides the general and effential intereft 
of fupporting the proteftants, and oppofing the rapid 
progrefs of her enemy the duke of Guife, had other 
motives which engaged her to accept of this propofal. 
When fhe concluded the peace at Cateau-Cambrefis, 

1e had. good reafon to forefee, that France never would 
voluntarily fulfil the article, which regarded the reftitu- 


Sent, 


goth Septs 


tion of Calais; and many fubfequent incidents had tended 

-onfirm this fufpicion. Confiderable fums of money 

had been expended on the fortifications; long leafes had 
1 Forbes, vol, ily p. 48, 

been 
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Been granted of the lands; and many inhabitants hadC 4A P. 
been encouraged to build and fettle there, by affurances ive 
that Calais fhould never be reftored tothe Englifh™. The 156% 
queen, therefore, wifely concluded, that, could fhe get 
poffeffion of Havre, a place, which commanded the mouth 
of the Seine, and was of greater importance than Calais, 
fhe fhould eafily conftrain the French to execute the 
treaty, and fhould have the glory of reftoring to the 
crown that ancient pofleffion, fo much the favourite of 
the nation, 

No meafure could be more generally odious in France, 
than the conclufion of this treaty with Elizabeth. Men 
were naturally led to compare the condu& of Guile, 
who had finally expelled the Englifh, and had debarred 
thefe dangerous and deftructive enemies from all accefs 
into France, with the treafonable politics of Condé, who 
had again granted them an entrance into the heart of the 
kingdom. ‘The prince had the more reafon to repent of 
this meafure, as he reaped not from it all the advan- 
tage which he expected. Three thoufand Englifh im- 
mediately took poffeffion of Havre and Dieppe, under the 
command of Sir Edward Poinings; but. the latter place 
was found fo little capable of defence, that it was im- 
mediately abandoned’, ‘The fiege of Rouen: was al- 
ready formed by the catholics,,under the command of the 
king of Navarre and Montmorency; and it was with 
difficulty that Poinings could throw a {mall reinforcement 
into the place. Though thefe Englith troops behaved 
with gallantry °, and though the king of Navarre was 
mortally wounded during the fiege ; the catholics. fill 


continued the attack of the place, and carrying it at laft 


~ 
et 
° 
- 
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by affault, put the whole garrifor 


earl of Warwic, eldef 
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© H A P. umberland, arrived foon after at Havre, with another body 
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<> of three thoufand Englifh, and fook on him the command 


41562- of the place. 

Ir was expected, 
i) with their fuccefs at Rouen, would immediately have 
Hi formed the fiege of Havre, which was not as yet in any 
condition of defence ; but the inteftine diforders of the 
kingdom foon diverted their attention to another enter= 
prife. Andelot, feconded by the negociations of Eliza~ 
beth, had levied a confiderable body of proteftants in Ger- 
many; and having arrived at Orleans, the feat of the 
hugonots’ power, he enabled the prince of Condé and 
the admiral to take the field, and oppofe the progrefs of 
their enemies. After threatening Paris during fome time, 
they took their march towards Normandy, with a,view 
of engaging the Englifh to act in conjunction with 
them, and of fortifying themfelves by the farther affift- 
ance, which they expeéted from the zeal and vigour of 


that the French catholics, flufhed 


a Elizabeth ®, The catholics, commanded by the cons” 
ftable, and under him by the duke of Guife, followed on 
their rear; and overtaking them at Dreux, obliged them 
to give battle. The field was fought with great obiti- 
nacy on both fides: And the action was diftinguifhed by 
this fingular event, that Condé and Montmorency, the 
commanders of the oppofite armies, fell both of them 
prifoners into the hands of their enemies. The appear- 
ances of victory remained with Guife; but the admiral, 
whofe fate it ever was to be defeated, and ftill to rife 
more terrible after his misfortunes, collected the remains 
of the army; and infpiring his own unconguerable cou- 
rage and conftancy into every breaft, kept them in a body, 
and fubdued fome confiderable places in Normandy. Eli- 
zabeth, the better to fupport his caufe, fent him a new 
fupply of a hundred thoufand crowns; and offered, if 


P Forbes, p. 320, Dayila, lib. iii, 


he 
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he could find merchants to lend him the money, to give 
her bond for another fum of equal amount 3. 


THE expences, incurred by affifting the French hugo- 


nots, had emptied the queen’s exchequer; and in order’ 


to obtain fupply, fhe found herfelf under a neceffity of 
fummoning a parliament: An expedient, to which -fhe 
never willingly had recourfe. A little before the meet- 
ing of this aflembly, fhe had fallen into a dangerous ill- 
nefs, the fmall-pox ; and as her life, during fome time, 
was defpaired of, the people became the more fenfible of 
their perilous fituation, derived from the uncertainty, 
which, in cafe of her demife, attended the fucceffion of 
the crown. The partizans of the queen of Scots, and 
thofe of the houfe of Suffolk, already divided the nation 
into faGtions; and every one forefaw, that, though it 
‘might be poflible at prefent to determine the controverly 
by law, yet, if the throne were vacant, nothing but the 
fword would be able to fix a fucceflor. The commons, 
therefore, on the opening of the feffion, voted an addrefs 
to the queen; in which, after enumerating the dangers 
attending a broken and doubtful fucceflion, and men- 
tioning the evils which their fathers had experienced 
from the contending titles of York and Lancafter, 
they entreated the queen to put an end to their apprehen- 
fions, by choofing fome hufband, whom, they promifed, 
whoever he were, gratefully to receive, and faithfully to 
ferve, honour, and obey: Or if fhe had entertained any 
reluétance to the married ftate, they defired, that the 
lawful fucceffor might be named, at leaft appointed, by 
act of parliament. They remarked, that, during all the 
reigns which had pafled fince the conqueft, the nation 
had never before been fo unhappy, as not to know the 
perfon, who, in cafe of the fovereign’s death, was legally 
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the French monarchy, was one chief fource of the 
ufual tranquillity, as well as of the happinefs, of that 
kingdom '. 

Tuts fubject, though extremely interefting to the na- 
tion, was very little agreeable to the queen ; and fhe was 
fenfible, that great difficulties would attend every deci- 
fion. A declaration in favour of the queen of Scots 
would form a fettlement perfectly legal ; becaufe that 
princefs was commonly allowed to poflefs the right of 
blood ; and the exclufion given by Henry’s will, deriving 
its weight chiefly from an aét of parliament, would lofe 
all authority, whenever the queen and parliament had 
made a new fettlement, and reftored the Scottifh line to 
its place in the fucceflion. But fhe dreaded giving en- 
couragement to the catholics, her fecret enemies, by this 
declaration. She was fenfible that every heir was, in 
fome degree, a rival ; much more one wha enjoyed 4 


claim for the prefent pofleflion of the crown, and who 
had already advanced, in a very open manner, thefe dan- 
gerous pretenfions, The great power of Mary, both 
from the favour of the catholic princes, and her connec- 
tions with the houfe of Guife, not to mention the force 
and fituation of Scotland, was well known to her; and 
fhe faw no fecurity, that this princefs, if fortified by a 
fure profpeét of fucceffion, would not revive claims, which 
fhe could never yet be prevailed on formally to relinquifh. 
On the other hand, the title of the houfe of Suffolk was. 
fupported by the more zealous proteftants only ; and it 
was very doubtful, whether even a parliamentary declas 
yation in its favour would beftow on it fuch validity as ta 
give fatisfaction to: the people. The republican part of 
the conftitution had not. yet acquired fuch an afcens 


t Sir Simon D’Ewes’s Journ, p. 84, 


dang 
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dant as to controul, in any degree, the ideas of heredi- 
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tary right; and as the legality of Henry’s will was ftill-_ 


difputed, though founded on the utmoft authority which 
a parliament could confer; who could be aflured, that 
a more recent act would be acknowledged to have greater 
yalidity? In the frequent revolutions, which had of 
late taken place, the right of blood had ftill prevailed 
over religious prejudices ; and the nation had ever fhewn 
itfelf difpofed rather to change its faith than the order 
of fucceffion. Even many proteftants declared them- 
felves in favour of Mary’s claim of inheritances; and 
nothing would occafion more general difguft, than to 
fee the queen, openly and without referve, take part 
againft it. The Scottifh princefs alfo, finding herfelf in- 
jured in fo fenfible a point, would thenceforth ac as a 
declared enemy; and uniting together her foreign and 
domeftic friends, the partizans of her prefent title and of 
her eventual fucceffion, would foon'’ bring matters to ex- 
tremities againft the prefent eftablifhment. The queen, 
weighing all thefe inconveniencies, which were great and 
urgent, was determined to keep both parties in awe, by 


1563. 


maintaining ftill an ambiguous conduct; and fhe rather - 


chofe, that the people fhould run the hazard of contin- 
gent events, than that fhe herfelf fhould vifibly endanger 
her throne, by employing expedients, which, at beft, 
would not beftow entire fecurity on the nation. She 
gave, therefore, an evafive anfwer to the applications of 
the commons; and when the houfe, at the end of the 
feffion, defired, by the mouth of their fpeaker, farther 
fatisfaction on that head, fhe could not be prevailed on 
to make her reply more explicit. She only told them, 
contrary to her declarations in the beginning of her reign 
that fhe had fixed no abfolute refolution againft marti 
and the added, that the difficulties, attending the queftion 
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CG HAP. of the fucceffion, were fo great, that fhe would be con- 
easel tented, for the fake of her people, to remain fome time 
3563 longer in this vale of mifery ; and never fhould depart 
life with fatisfaction, till fle had laid fome folid founda- 
tion for their future fecurity . 
Tue moft remarkable kw paffed this feflion was that 
which bore the title of Afirance of the queen’s royal power 
over all fiates and fubjetis uithin her dominions". By this 


act, the aflerting twice, by writing, word, or deed, the 
pope’s authority, was fubjefted to the penalties of treafon. 
All perfons in holy orders were bound to take the oath of 
fupremacy ; as alfo, all wo were advanced to any degree, 
either in the univerfities a in common law; all fchool- 
matters, officers in court, or members of parliament: 
And the penalty of their fecond refufal was treafon. ‘The 
firft offence, in both cafes, was punifhed by banifhment 
and forfeiture. This rigcrous fatute was not extended 


to any of the degree of aoaron; becaufe it was not fup- 
pofed, that the queen cou d entertain any doubt with re- 
gard to the fidelity of rerfons poffefled of fuch high 
dignity. Lord Montacut made oppofition to. the bill; 
and afferted in favour o'° the catholics, that they dif- 
puted not, they preached not, they difobeyed not the 
queen, they caufed no tiouble, no tumults among the 
people*. It is, however, probable, that fome fufpicions 
of their fecret confpiracies had made the queen and par- 
liament encreafe their rigour.againft them ; though itis 


alfo more than probable, that they were miftaken in the 


remedy. 

There was likewife another point, in which the pat- 
liament, this feffion, fhewed more the goodnefs of their 
intention than the foundiefs of their judgment. They 
pafled a law againft fond ind fantaftical prophecies, which 
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had been obferved to feduce.he people into rebelli 
peo} 


. Ken Be et aia Saat cain Crete. Toa aite 
diforder*: But at the fametime they enacted a Taehe ey 


which was-moft likely to encreafe thefe and fuch like fu- 
perftitions ; It was levelled arainft conjurations, en ae 
ments, and witchcraft ¥. \ Witchcraft and herefy are two 
crimes, which commonly eicreafe by punifhment, and 
never are fo effeCtually fupprdied as by being totally ne- 
gleGted. After the parliammt had granted the queen a 
fupplyof one fubfidy and two fifteenths, the feflion was 


finifhed by a prorogation., [he convocation likewife 


1 


voted the queen a fubfidy of fix fhillineg 
/ oS 


s in the pound, 
payable in three years. 

Wuite the Englith partis exerted thefe calm efforts 
againft each other, in parlianentary votes and debates, 
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the French factions, enflamid -to the hig degree of 


animofity, continued that criel war, which their intem- 
perate «zeal, actuated by th: ambition of their 
had kindled.in the kingdom. ‘The admiral was fuccefs- 
ful in ‘reducing the towns of Normandy, which 
the king; but ‘he frequently complained, that the nu- 
shi and 


was not cerentayed in any m litary operation againdt the 


merous garrifon of Havre, -renainced totally ina 


common enemy. ‘The quren, in taking pofleflion of 


that place, had publifhed a minifefto *, in which fhe pre- 


tended, that her concern forthe interefts of the French 


king had engaged her in tha meafure, and that-her fole 


intention was to oppofe he enemies of the houfe of 
Guife, who held their’ prince in sey and employed 
his power to the deftruction of his beft and moft faithful 
fubjeéts. It was‘ chiefly he defire to preferve appear- 
ances, joined to the great frugality of her ter Sait which 
made her, -at this critical juiGture, keep ‘her. fo i 
garrifon, and reftrain them. irom saat 
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CHAP. ftilities upon the enemy *. 
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HISTer yY OF ENGLAND. 
The duke of Guife, meats 


e, was aiming a mortal blow at the power of the 
hugonots ; and had commenced the fiege of Orleans, of 
which Andelot was governor, and where the conftable 


He had the*profpect of fpeedy 


was detained prifoner. 
when he was aflaffinated by 


fuccefs in this undertaking ; 
Poltrot, a young gentleman, whofe zeal, inftigated (as 
is pretended, though without any certain foundation) 
by the admiral and Beza, a famous preacher, led him to 
attempt that criminal enterprize. The death of this 
gallant prince was a fenfible lofs to the catholic party; 
and though the cardinal of Lorraine, his brother, ftill 
fupported the interefts of the family, the danger of their 
progrefs appeared not fo imminent either to Elizabeth or 
to the French proteftants. The union, therefore, be- 
tween thefe allies, which had been cemented by their 
common fears, began. thenceforth to be lefs intimate; 
and the leaders of the hugonots were perfuaded to hearken 
to terms of a feparate accommodation. Condé and 
Montmorency held conferences for fettling the peace; 
and as they were both of them impatient to relieve thems 
felves from captivity, they foon came to an agreement 
with regard to the conditions. The character of the 
queen-regent, whofe ends were always violent, but who 
endeavoured, by fubtilty and policy, rather than forces 
te attain them, led her to embrace any plaufible terms; 
and in fpite of the proteftations of the admiral, whofe fa- 
gacity could eafily difcover the treachery of the court, 
the articles of agreement were finally fettled between the 
parties. A toleration, under fome reftrictions, was anew 
granted to the proteftants; a general amnefty was pub- 
lifhed; Condé was reinftated in his offices and govern- 


ments ; and after money was advanced for the payment 
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of arrearsdue to the German troops, they were difmiffed C H AP. 


; XXXIX, 
the kingdom. ea 


By the agreement between Elizabeth and the prince of 1563. 
Condé it had been ftipulated®, that neither party fhould 
conclude peace without the confent of the other; but 
this article was at prefent but little regarded by the lead- 
ers of the French proteftants. They only comprehended 
her fo far in the treaty, as to obtain a promife, that, on 
her relinquifhing Havre, her charges and the money 
which fhe had advanced them, fhould be repaid her by 
the king of Franée, and that Calais, on the expiration of 
the term, fhould be reftored to her. But the difdained 
to accept of thefe conditions ; and thinking the poffefiion 
of Havre a much better pledge for effeGting her purpofe, 
fhe fent Warwic orders to prepare himfelf a againft an 
attack from the now united power of the French mo- 
narchy. 

THE earl of Warwic, who commanded a garrifon of 
fix thoufand men, befides feven hundred pioniers, had no 
fooner vot poffeffion of Havre, than he employed every 
means for putting it in a pofture of defence © 3° and after 
expelling the French from the town, he encouraged his 
foldiers to make the moft defperate defence againft the 
enemy. The conftable _commanded the French army; 
the queen-regent herfelf, and the king, -were prefent in 
the camp; even the prince of Condé joined the king’s 
forces, ‘and gave countenance to this enterprize; the ad- 
miral and Andelot alone, anxious ftill to preferve the 
friendfhip of Elizabeth, kept at a diftance, and prudent! 
refufed to join their ancient enemies in an attack upon 
their allies. 

From the force, and difpofitions, and fituation of both 
fides, it was expeéted, that the fiege would be attended 
with fome memorable event ; yet did France make a 
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cHAP. much eafier acquifition of this important place, than was 
eee, at firft apprehended. ‘The plague creeped in among the 
1563. -Englifh foldicrs ; and being encreafed by their fatigue 
and bad diet (for they were but ill fupplied with provi- 
fions 4) it made fuch ravages, that fometimes a hundred 
men a-day died of it, and there remained not at laft fif- 
teen hundred in a condition to do duty®. The French, 
meeting with fuch feeble refiftance, carried on their at- 
tacks fuccefsfully ; and having made two breaches, each 
of them fixty feet wide, they prepared for a general 
aflault, which muft have terminated in the flaughtet of 
the whole garrifon'. Warwic, who had frequently 
warned the Englifh council of the danger, and who had 
loudly demanded a fupply of men and provifions, found 
Havre lof. imfelf obliged to capitulate, and to content himfelf with 
asth Julys the liberty of withdrawing his garrifon. The articles 
were no fooner figned, than lord Clinton, the admiral, 
who had been detained by contrary winds, appeared off 
the harbour with a reinforcement of three thoufand men; 
and found the place furrendered to the enemy. To en- 
creafe the misfortune, the infected army brought the 
plague with them into England, where it fwept off great 
multitudes, particularly in the city of London, Above - 
twenty thoufand perfons, there, died:of it in one year ® 
Evizasetu, whofe ufual vigour and forefight had not 
appeared in this tranfaction, was now glad to compound 
matters; and as the queen-regent defired to obtain lei- 
fure, in order to prepare meafures for the extermination 
of the hugonots, fhe readily hearkened to any reafonable 
‘terms of accommodation with England *. It was agreed, 
that the hoftages, which the French had given for the 
ad April, reftitution of Calais, fhould be reftored for 220,000 
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crowns; and that both fides fhould retain all their claims Sid Fs 

and pretenfions. Es EO 
THE peace ftill continued with Scotland; and even Pe Lt a 

cordial friendfhip feemed to have been cemented betweenfairs ; 

Elizabeth and Mary. Thefe princefles made profeffion 

of the moft entire affection ; wrote amicable letters every 

week to each other; and had adopted, in all appearance, 

the fentiments as well as ftyle of fifters, Elizabeth pu- 

nifhed one Hales, who had publithed a book againft 

Mary’s title; and as the lord keeper Bacon was thought 

to have encouraged Hales in this undertaking, he fell 

under her difpleafure, and it was with fome difficulty he 

was able to give her fatisfaftion, and recover her favour*. 

The two queens had agreed in the foregoing fummer to 

an interview at York!; in order to remove all difficulties 

with regard to Mary’s ratification of the treaty of Edin- 

burgh, and to confider of the proper method for fettling 

the fucceffion of England: But as Elizabeth carefully 

| avoided touching on this delicate fubject, fhe employed a 

1 pretence of the wars in France, which, fhe faid, would 

, . detain her in London; and the delayed till next year the 
intended interview. It is alfo probable, that, being well 


acquainted with the beauty and addrefs and accomplifh- 
ments of Mary, fhe did not chufe to ftand the comparifon 
with regard to thofe exterior qualities, in which fhe was 
eclipfed by her rival; and was unwilling, that a prin- 
cefs, who had already made great progrefs in the efteem 
and. affetions of the Englifh, fhould have a farther op- 
portunity of encreafing the number of her partizans, 


Mary’s clofe connections with the houfe of Guife, 
and her devoted attachment to her uncles, by whom fhe 
had been early educated and conftantly protected, was 
the ground of juft and unfurmountable jealoufy to Eli- 
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cA P. gabeth, who regarded them as her mor 
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‘tal and declared 
ll acquainted with their dangerous 
charaétér and ambitious projects. ‘They had made offer 
of their niece to Don Carlos, Philip’s fon; to the king 
the king of Navarre, the archduke Charles, 
the Cardinal of Bourbon, who had 
only taken deacon’s orders, from which he might eafily 
be freed by a difpenfation 5 and they were ready to marry 
ho could ftrengthen their interefts, or 
ifturbance to Elizabeth”. Eliza- 
vigilant to prevent the ex- 


enemies, and was we 


of Sweden, 
the duke of Ferrara, 


her to any one, W 
give inquietude and d 
beth on her part was equally 
ecution of their fchemes, and was particularly anxious, 
Jeft Mary fhould form any powerful foreign alliance, 
mpt her to revive her pretenfions to the , 


which might te 
crown, and to invade the kingdom on the fide where it 


was weakeft and lay moft expofed". As fhe believed, 
that the marriage with the archduke Charles was the one 
moft likely to have place, fhe ufed every. expedient to 
prevent it; and befides remonftrating againft it to Mary 
herfelf, fhe endeavoured to draw off the archduke from 
that purfuit, by giving him fome hopes of fuccefs in his 
pretenfions to herfelf, and by inviting him to a renewal 
of the former treaty of marriage®. She always told the 
queen of Scots, that. nothing wouldfatisfy her but her 
efpoufing fome Englifh nobleman, who would remove all 
grounds of jealouly, and cement the union between the 
kingdoms; and fhe offered on this condition to have 
her title examined, and to declare her fucceffor to the 
crown?. After keeping the matter in thefe general 
terms during a twelvemonth, fhe at laft named lord Ro- 
bert Dudley, now created earl of Leicefter, as the perfon 
on whom fhe defired that Mary’s choice fhould fall. 
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ite of Elizabeth, poffeffed all. thofe exterior qualities, ; 


which are naturally alluring to the fair fex; a handfome 
perfon, a polite addrefs, an infinuating behaviour; and 
by means of thefe accomplifhments, he had been able to 
blind even the penetration of Elizabeth, and conceal 
from her the great defeéts, or rather odious vices, which 
attended his character. He was proud, infolent, inte- 
refted, ambitious; without honour, without generofity, 
without humanity ; and atoned not for thefe bad quali- 
ties, by fuch abilities or courage, as could fit him for 
that high truft and confidence, with which fhe always 
honoured him. Her conftant and declared attachment 
to him had naturally emboldened him to afpire to her 
bed; and in order to make way for thefe nuptials, he 
was tniverfally believed to have murdered, ina barbarous 
manner, his wife, the heirefs of one Robefart. The 
propofal of efpoufing Mary was by no means agreeable to 
him; and he always afcribed it to the contrivance of Ce- 
cil, his enemy; who, he thought, intended by that arti- 
fice to make him lofe the friendfhip of Mary from the te- 
merity of his pretenfions, and that of Elizabeth from jea- 
loufy of his attachments to another woman 4, - The queen 
herfelf had not any ferious intention of effeéting this mar- 
riage; but as fhe was defirous, that the queen of Scots 
fhould never have any hufband, fhe named a man, who, 
fhe believed, was not likely to be accepted of; and fhe 
hoped, by that means, to gain time, and elude the project 
of any other alliance. The earl of Leicefter was too great 
a favourite to be parted with; and when Mary, allured 
by the profpe& of being declared fucceflor to the crown, 
feemed at laft to hearken to Elizabeth’s propofal, this 
princefs receded from her offers, and withdrew the bait, 
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cH A P.which fhe had thrown out to her rival'. This duplicity 
XXXIX, als * ; 
of conduct, joined to fome appearance of an imperious 
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fuperiority, aflumed by her, had drawn a peevith letter 
from Mary; and the feemingly amicable correfpondence 
between the two queens was, during fome time, inter- 
rupted, In order to make up the breach, the queen of 
Scots difpatched Sir James Melvil to London ; who has 
given us in his memoirs a particular account of his nego- 


tiation. 

Mexvit was an agreeable courtier, a man of addrefs 
and converfation; and it was recommended to him by 
his miftrefs, that, befides grave reafonings concerning 
politics and ftate-affairs, he fhould introduce more entet= 
taining topics of converfation, fuitable to the fprightly 
chara&ter of Elizabeth; and fhould endeavour by that 
means to infinuate himfelf into her confidence. He fuc- 
ceeded fo well, that he threw that artful princefs entirely 
off her guard, and made her difcover the bottom of her 
heart, full of all thofe levities and follies and ideas of ri- 
valfhip, which poflefs the youngeft and mott frivolous of 
her fex. He talked toher of his travels, and forgot not 
to mention. the different drefles of the ladies in different 
countries, and the particular advantages of each, in fet- 
ting off the beauties of the fhape and perfon, The queen 
faid, that fhe had drefles of all countries ; and fhe took 
care thenceforth to meet the ambaflador every day appa- 
relled in a different habit: Sometimes fhe was dreffed in 
the Englifh garb, fometimes in the French, fometimes in 
the Italian; and the afked him, which of them became 
her moft? He anfwered, the Italian ; a reply, that, he 
knew, would be agreeable to her, becaufe that mode 
fhowed to advantage her flowing locks, which, he re- 
marked, though they were more red than yellow, fhe 

fancied 
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fancied to be the fineft in the world. She defired to know® 4 A P. 
: : XXXIX, 

of him what was reputed the beft colour of hair: Shey 

afked whether his queen or fhe had the fineft hair: She 1564. 

even enquired which of them he efteemed the faireft per- 

fon: A very delicate queftion, and which he prudently 

eluded, by faying that her majefty was the faireft perfon 

in England, and his miftrefs in Scotland. She next de- 

manded which of them was talleft;: He replied, his 

queen: Then is fhe too tall, faid Elizabeth: For I my- 

felf am of a juft ftature. Having learned from him, that 

his miftrefs fometimes recreated herfelf by playing on the 

harpfichord, an inftrument on which fhe herfelf excelled, 

fhe gave orders to lord Hunfdon, that he fhould Jead the 

ambaflador, as it were cafually, into an apartment, 

where he might hear her perform; and when Melvil, as 

if ravifhed with the harmony, broke into the queen’s 

apartment, fhe pretended to be difpleafed with his intru- 

fion; but ftill took care to afk him whether he thought 

Mary or her the beft performer on that inftrument', 

From the whole of her behaviour, Melvil thought he 

might, on his return, aflure his miftrefs, that fhe had na 

reafon ever to expect any cordial friendthip from Eliza-~ 

beth, and that all her profeffions of amity were full of 

falfehood and diffimulation, 

AFTER two years had been {pent in evafions and arti- 
fices*, Mary’s fubjeéts and counfellors, and probably 
herfelf, began to think it fulltime, that fome. marriage 
were concluded, and lord Darnley, fon of the earl of 
Lenox, was the perfon, in whom moft men’s opinions 
and wifhes centered. He was Mary’s caufin-german, by 
the lady Margaret Douglas, niece to Harry VIII. and 
daughter of the earl of Angus, by Margaret, queen of 
Scotland. He had been born and educated in England, 
where the earl of Lenox had canftantly refided, fince he 
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CH A P. had been banifhed by the prevailing power of the houfe of 
cee Hamilton: And as Darnley was now in his twentieth year, 
1564. and was a very comely perfon, tall and delicately fhaped, 

it was hoped, that he might foon render himfelf agree= 

able to the queen of Scots. He was alfo by his father a 

branch of the fame family with herfelf; and would, in 
efpoufing her, preferve the royal dignity in the houfe of 

Stuart: He ‘was, after her, next heir to the crown of 
England; and thofe who pretended to exclude her on ac= 

count of her being a foreigner, had endeavoured .to re- 
commend his title, and give it the preference. It feemed 

no inconfiderable advantage, that fhe could, by marrying 

him, unite both their claims 5 and as he was by birth an 
Englifhman, and could not, by his power or alliances, 

give any ground or fufpicion to Elizabeth, it was hoped, 

that the propofal of this marriage would not be unaccept- 


able to that jealous princefs. 

Evizapetu was well informed of thefe intentions" 5 
and was fecretly not difpleafed with the projected mart- 
riage between Darnley and the queen of Scots*, She 
would rather have wifhed, that Mary had continued for 
ever in a fingle life: But finding little probability of ren- 
dering this fcheme ‘effectual, fhe was fatisfied with a 
choice, which freed her at once from the dread of a fo- 
reign ailiance, and from the necefiity of parting with 
Leicefter, her favourite. In order to pave the way to 
Darnley’s marriage, fhe fecretly defired Mary to invite 
Lenox into Scotland, to reverfe his attainder, and to re- 
ftore him to his honours and: fortune’. And when her 
requeft was complied with, fhe took care, in order to 

preferve the friendfhip of the Hamiltons and her other 
partizans in Scotland, to blame openly this conduct of 
Mary. Hearing that the negotiation for Darnley’s 
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marriage advanced ‘apace, fhe gave that nobleman pe r= O/H AP, 
XXXIX. 

miffion, on his firft application, to follow his father into “~~, 
Scotland: But no fooner did fhe learn, that the queen of 4564, 
Scots was. taken with his figure and perfon, and that all 
meafures were fixed for efpoufing him, than fhe exclaim- 
ed againft the marriage; fent Throgmorton to order 
Darnley immediately; upon his allegiance, to return to 
England; threw the countefs of Lenox and her fecond 
fon into the Tower, where they fuffered a rigorous. con- 
finement; feized all Lenox’s Englifh eftate; and, though 
it was impoflible for her to affign one fingle reafon for 
her difpleafure*, fhe menaced, and protefted, and com= sbi Toth, 
plained, as if fhe had fuffered the moft grievous injury in : 
the world, 

Tue politics of Elizabeth, though judicious, were 
ufually full of duplicity and artifice; but never more fo 
than in her tranfactions with the queen of Scots, whcre 
there entered fo many little paffions.and narrow jealoufies, 
that fhe durft not avow to the world the reafons of her 
conduct, fearcely to her minifters, and fcarcely even to 
herfelf. But befides a womanifh rivalfhip and envy againft 
the marriage of this princefs, fhe had fome motives of in- 
tereft for feigning a difpleafure: on the prefent occafion. 
It ferved her as a. pretence for refufing to acknowledge 
Mary’s title to the fucceffion of England; a point to 
which, for good reafons, fhe was determined never to con- 
fent. And it was ufeful to her for a purpofe, fti!] more un- 
friendly and dangerous, for encouraging the difcontents 


and rebellion of the Scottifh nobilityand ecclefiaftics » 


NoTHING ean be more unhappy fora people than to 


gion dif- 


ferent from the eftablithed ; 3 and it.is fcarceiy poflible 


be governed by a fovereign, attached to a rel 


that mutual confidence can ever, in fuch a fituation, 
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C H A P.have place between the prince and his fubjeéts. Mary’s 
COM’ condu&t had been hitherto, in every refpect, unexcep= 
1565. tionable, and even laudable; yet had fhe not made fuch 
progrefs in acquiring popularity, as might have been exe 
pected from her gracious deportment and agreeable ace 
complifhments. Sufpicions every moment prevailed on 
account of her attachment to the catholic faith, and 
efpecially to her uncles, the open and avowed promoters 
of the {cheme for exterminating the profeffors of the re+ 
formed religion throughout all Europe. She ftill re- 
fufed to ratify:the ads of parliament which had efta- 
blifhed the reformation; fhe made attempts for reftoring 
to the catholic bifhops fome part of their civil jurifdice 

tion ¢;.and fhe wrote a letter to the council of Trent, 

in which, befides profefling her attachment to the catho- 

lic faith, fhe took notice of her title to fucceed to the 

crown of England, and exprefled her hopes of being able, 

in fome period, to bring back all her dominions to the 

bofom of the church ¢, The zealots among the proteft- 

ants were not wanting, in their turn, to exercife their 


infolence againft her, which tended {till more to alienate 
her from their faith. A law was enacted, making it ca- 
pital, on the very firft offence, to fay mafs any where, 
except in the queen’s chapel * ; and it was with difficulty 
that even this fmall indulgence was granted her: 
The general affembly importuned her anew to change 
her religion; to renounce the blafphemous idolatry, of 
the mafs, with the ‘tyranny of the Roman Antichrift ; 
and to embrace the true religion of Chrift Jefus'. As 
fhe anfwered with temper, that fhe was not yet con- 
vinced of the falfity of her religion or the impiety of 
the mafs; and that her apoftacy would lofe her the 
friendfhip of her allies on the continent; they replied, 
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by affuring her, that their religion was undoubtedly theC HA P. 
fame which had been revealed by Jefus Chrift, which oy 
had been preached by the apoftles, and which had been .1565- 
embraced by the faithful in the primitive ages; that nei- 

ther the religion of Turks, Jews, nor Papifts was built 

on fo folid a foundation as theirs; that they alone, of 

all the various fpecies of religionifts, fpread over the 

face of the earth, were fo happy as to be poflefled of the 

truth; that thofe who hear, or rather who gaze on the 

mafs, allow facrilege, pronounce blafphemy, and com- 

mit moft abominable idolatry ; and that the friendhhip of 

the King of Kings was preferable to all the alliances in 

the world &, 

‘THe marriage of the queen of Scots had kindled afrefh The qveen 
the zeal of the reformers, becaufe the family of Lenox Saris 
was believed to adhere to the catholic faith; and though aa Rue: 
Darnley, who now bore the name of King Henry, went 
often to the eftablifhed church, he could not, by this 
exterior compliance, gain the confidence and regard of 
the ecclefiaftics. They rather laid hold of the oppor- 
tunity to infult him to his face; and Knox ferupled not 
to tell him from the pulpit, that God, for punifhment of 
the offences and ingratitude of the people, was wont to 
commit the rule over them to boys and women*, The 
populace of Edinburgh, inftigated by fuch do@trines, bee 
gan to meet and to affociate themfelves againft the go- 
vernmenti, But what threatened more immediate danger 
to Mary’s authority, were the difcontents which prevail- 
ed among fome of the principal nobility. 

The duke of Chatelrault was difpleafed with the re- 
ftoration, and ftill more with the aggrandizement of the 
family of Lenox, his hereditary enemies; and entertain- 
ed fears left his own eventual fucceffion to the crown of 


Scotland fhould be excluded by his rival, who had for- 
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merly advanced fome pretenfions to it. The earl of 
Murray found his credit at court much diminifhed by 
the intereft of Lenox, and his fon; and began to apprer 
hend the revocation of fome confiderable grants, which 
he had obtained from Mary’s bounty. The earls’ of 
Argyle, Rothes, and Glencairne, the lords Boyde and 
Ochiltry, Kirkaldy of Grange, Pittarow,. were infti- 
gated by like motives; and as thefe were the perfons 
who had moft zealoufly promoted the reformation, they 
were difgufted to find, that the queen’s favour was en- 
tirely ingrofled by a new cabal, the earls of Bothwel, 
Athole, Sutherland, and. Huntley; men: who were 
efteemed either lukewarm in religious controverfy, or 
inclined’to the catholic party.. The fame ground of 
difcontent, which, in other courts, is the fource of in- 
trigue, faction, and oppofition, commonly produced. in 
Scotland, either projects of aflaflination, or of rebellion; 
and befides mutual accufations of the former kind, which 
it is dificult to clear up*, the malcontent lords, as foon 
as they. faw the queen’s marriage entirely refolved on, 
entered into a confederacy for taking arms againft their 
fovereign. They met at Stirling; pretended an anxious 
concern for the fecurity of religion; framed engage- 
ments for mutual defence; and made applications to Eli- 
zabeth for afiiftance and protection', ‘That princefs, 
after publifhing the expreffions of her difpleafure againft 
the marriage, had fecretly ordered her ambafladors Ran- 
dolf and Throgmorton, to give in her name fome pro- 
mifes of fupport to the malcontents; and had even fent 
them a fupply of ten thoufand pounds, to enable them 
to begin an infurrection™. 

Mary was no fooner informed of the meeting at 
Stirling, and the movements of the lords, than fhe fum- 
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toned them to appear. at court, in order ta anfwer for © 


their condug&t; and having levied fome forces to execute 
the laws, fhe obli 
and take fhelter in Argylefhire. . That fhe might more 


iced the rebels to leave the low countries, 3565+ 


effeGtually.cut off their refources, fhe proceeded with the 
J ) f 


king to Glafgow, and forced them from their retreat, 


They appeared at Paifley in the neighbourhood with 
about a scutes horfe; and pafling the queen’s army, 
proceeded to Hamilton, thence .to Edinburgh, which 
they entered without refiftance, They. expected great 
reinforcements in this place, from the efforts of Knox 


} 
7) 


and the feditious prea 


Cc J 
defiring all men to enlift, and receive wages for the de- 


hers; and they beat their drum 
. 

fence of God’s glory". But the nation was in no dif- 
pofition for rebe elli ion: Mary was efte -emed and beloved : 
Her marriage was not generally difagree able to the peo- 
-ples And the interefted views of the malcontent lords 
were fo well known, that their pretence of zeal for re- 
ligion had little influence even on the ignorant popu- 
laceo?. The kine and queen advanced to Edinburgh at 

So ts > 

the head of their army: The rebels were obliged to re- 


tire into the fouth; and being purfued by a force which 
now amounted to cighteen thoufand men?, they found 
themfelves under a neceflity of abandoning their country, 
and of taking fhelter in England. 

Ex1zAseTH, when fhe found the event fo much to dif- 
appoint her expectations, Ae proper to difavow all 
connexions with the Scottifh malcontents, and to declare 
every where, that fhe had never given them any encou~- 
ragement, nor any promife of countenance or affiftance. 


She even carried farther her diffimulation and hypocrify. 
Murray had. come to London, with the abbot of Kil- 
winning, agent for Chatelrault; and fhe feduced them, 
by fecret affurances of protection, to declare, before the 
P Ibid. p. 338. 
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contributed to their infurre@tion. No fooner had fhe ex 
torted this confeffion from them, than fhe chafed them from 
her prefence, called them unworthy traitors, declared 
that their deteftable rebellion was of bad example to all 
princes, and affured them, that, as fhe had hitherto given 
them no encouragement, fo fhould they never thence« 
forth receive from her any affiftance or protection *, 
Throgmorton alone, whofe honour was equal to his 
abilities, could not be prevailed on to conceal the part, 
which he had aéted in the enterprife of the Scottifh re- 
bels; and being well apprifed of the ufual character and 
condu& of Elizabeth, he had had the precaution to ob- 
tain an order of council to authorize the engagements, 
which he had been obliged to take with them". 


Tue banifhed lords, finding themfelves fo harfhly 
treated by Elizabeth, had recourfe to the clemency of 
their own fovereign; and after fome folicitation and fome 
profeffions of fincere repentence, the duke of Chatelrault 
obtained his pardon, on condition that he fhould retire 
into France. Mary was more implacable againft the 
ungrateful earl of Murray and the other confederates, on 
whom fhe threw the chief blame of the enterprize; but 
as fhe was continually plied with applications from their 
friends, and as fome of her moft judicious partizans in 
England thought, that nothing would more promote her 
interefts in that kingdom, than the gentle treatment of 
men fo celebrated for their zeal againft the catholic reli- 
gion; fhe agreed to give way to her natural temper, 
which inclined not to feverity, and fhe feemed. deter- 
mined to reftore them to favour’. In this interval, 
Rambouillet arrived as ambaflador from France, and 
brought her advice fram her uncle, the cardinal of Lors 
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raine, to whofe opinion fhe always paid an extreme de~© HA P. 
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ference, by no means to pardon thefe proteftant leaders, —.—__ 
who had been engaged in a rebellion againft her. 1565. 


Tue two religions, in France, as well as in other 
parts of Europe, were rather irritated than tired with 
their a&ts of mutual violence; and the peace granted 
to the hugonots, as had been forefeen by Coligni, was 
intended only to lull them afleep, and prepare the way 
for their final and abfolute deftruction. The queen-re- 
gent made a pretence of travelling through the kingdom, 
in order to vifit the provinces, and correét all the abules 
arifing from the late civil war; and after having held 
fome conferences on the frontiers with the duke of Lor- 
raine and the duke of Savoy, fhe came to Bayonne, 
where fhe was met by her daughter, the queen of Spain, 
and the duke of Alva. Nothing appeared in the con- 
grefs of thefe two fplendid courts, but gaiety, feftivity, 
love, and joy; but amidft thefe {miling appearances were 
fecretly fabricated fchemes the moft bloody, and the mot 
deftructive to the repofe of mankind, that had ever been 
thought of in any age or nation. No lefs than a total 
and univerfal extermination of the proteftants by fire and 
fword was concerted by Philip and Catherine of Medicis ; 
and Alva, agreeably to his fierce and fanguinary difpofi- 


tion, adyifed the queen-regent to commence the execu- 
tion of this projet, by the immediate maflacre of all the 
leaders of the hugonots*, (But that princefs, though 
equally hardened againft every humane fentiment, would 
not forego this opportunity of difplaying her wit and re- 
fined politics; and fhe purpofed, rather by treachery and 
difimulation, which fhe called addrefs, to lead the pro- 
teftants into the fnare, and never to draw the fword, till 
they were totally difabled from refiftance. ‘The cardinal 
of Lorraine, whofe character bore a greater affinity to 
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Confedera- 
cy againft 


tion againft the reformers ; and having connected his 
hopes of fuccefs with the agerandizement of his niece, 
the queen of Scots, he took care, that her meafures 


the protet- Mould correfpond to thofe violent coun(els, which were 


ants. 


1566, 


embraced by the other catholic princes. In confequence 
of this fcheme, he turned her from the road of clemency 
which fhe intended to have followed; and made her 
refolve on the total ruin of the banifhed lords”. A 
parliament was fummoned at Edinburgh for attaint- 


ing them; and as their guilt was palpable and avowed, no +. 


doubt was entertained but fentence would be pronounced 
againft them. It was by a fudden and violent  inci- 
dent, which, in the iflue, brought on the ruin of 
Mary herfelf, that they were faved from the rigour of 
the Jaw. 

Tue marriage of the queen of Scots with lord Darn- 
ley was fo natural, and fo inviting in all its circum- 
ftances, that it had been precipitately agreed to by that 
princefs and her council; and while fhe was allured by 
his youth, and beauty, and exterior accomplifhments, 
fhe had at firft overlooked the qualities of his mind, 
which nowife correfponded to the excellence of his out 
ward figure. Violent, yet variable in his refolutions; 
infolent, yet credulous and eafily governed by flatterers 5 
he was deftitute of all gratitude, becaufe he thought no 
favours equal to his merit; and being addiéted to low 
pleafures, he was equally incapable of all true fentiments 
of love and tendernefs*.. The queen of Scots, in the 
firt cffufions of her fondnefs, had taken a pleafure in ex- 
alting him beyond meafure: She had granted him the 
title of king; the had joined his name with her own 
in all public acts; fhe intende ‘to have procured him 
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began to fee the danger of her profufe liberality, and was 1566. 


leifure afterwards to remark his weakne({s and vices, fhe 


refolved thenceforth to proceed with more referve in the 
truft, which fhe fhould confer upon him. His refent- 
ment againft this prudent conduct ferved but the more 
to encreafe -her difguft; and the young prince, enraged 
at her imagined neglects, pointed his vengeance againtt 
every one whom he deemed the caufe of this change in 
her meafures and behaviour. 

THERE was in the court, one David Rizzio, who'bad Murder of 
of late obtained a very extraordinary degree of confi- — 
dence and favour with the queen of Scots. He was a 

Piedmontefe, of mean birth, fon of a teacher of mufic, 
himfelf a mufician; and finding it difficult to fubfift by 
his art in his own country, he had followed into Scot- 
Jand an ambaflador, whom the duke of Savoy fent thi- 
ther to pay his compliments to Mary, fome time after her 
firft arrival. He poffeffed a good ear, and a tolerable 
voice; and as that princefs found him ufeful to complete 
her band of mufic, fhe retained him in her fervice afte 
the departure of his mafter. Her fecretary for French 
difpatches having, fome time after, incurred her difplea- 
fure, fhe promoted Rizzio to that office, which gave him 
frequent opportunities of approaching her perfon, and in- 
finuating himfelf into her favour. He was fhrewd and 
fenfible, as well as afpiring, much beyond his rank and 
education; and he made folgood ufe of the accefs which 
fortune had procured him, that he was foon regarded as 
the chief confident and even. minifter of the queen. He 
was confulted on all occafions; no favours could be ob- 
tained but by his interceffion ; all fuitors were obliged to 
gain him by prefents and flattery ; and the man, infolent 
from his new exaltation, as well as rapacious in his ac- 
quifitions, foon drew on himfelf the hatred of the nobi- 
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—) ployed his credit to promote Darnley’s marriage; and a 


firm friendfhip feemed to be eftablifhed between them: 
But on the fubfequent change of the queen’s fentiments, 
it was eafy for Henry’s friends to perfuade him, that Riz- 
zio was the real author of her indifference, and even to 
rouze in his mind jealoufies of a more dangerous natures 
The favourite was of a difagreeable figure, but was not 
paft his youth’; and though the opinion of his criminal 
correfpondence with Mary might feem of itfelf unreafon- 
able, if not abfurd, a fufpicious hufband could find no 
other means of accounting for that lavifh and imprudent 
kindnefs, with which fhe honoured him. The rigid au- 
fterity of the ecclefiaftics, who could admit of no free- 
doms, contributed to fpread this opinion among the peo- 
ple; and as Rizzio was univerfally believed to be a pen- 
fionary of the pope’s, and to be deeply engaged in all 
fchemes again{t the proteftants, any ftory, to his and 
Mary’s difadvantage, received an eafy credit among the 
zealots of that communion. 

Rizz1o, who had conneéted his interefts with the Ro- 
man catholics, was the declared enemy of the banifhed — 
lords; and by promoting the violent profecution againft 
them, he had expofed himfelf to the animofity of their 
numerous friends and retainers. A fcheme was alfo 
thought to be formed for revoking fome exorbitant grants 
made during the queen’s minority; and even the nobility, 
who had feized the ecclefiaftical benefices, began to think © 
themfelves lefs fecure in the pofleffion of them* The 
earl of Morton, chancellor, was affe@ted by all thefe con- 
fiderations, and ftill more by arumour fpread abroad, that 
Mary intended to appoint Rizzio chancellor in his place, 
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arid to beftow that dignity on a mean and upltart fo- re 
réigner, ignorant of the laws and language of the coun-C_-_» 
try *. So indifereet had this’ princefs been in her kind~ +56 
nefs to Rizzio, that. even that ftrange report met with 
éredit, and proved-a great. means of accelerating the ruin 
of thé favourite. Morton, infinuating himfelf into Hen- 
ry’s confidehice, employed all his art to inflame the dif- 
Content and jealoufy of that prince ; and he petfuaded 
hith, that the only means of freeitig himfelf from the in- 
dignitics under Which he laboured, was to brite the bafe 
itranger to the fate, which he had fo-well merited, and 
which was fo paffionately defired by the whole nation: 
George Douglas, natural brother to the countefs of Le- 
hok, concurred in the fame advice; and the lords Ruth 
ven and Lindefey, being confulted, offered their affiftance 
in the enterprizé; nor was even the early of Lenox, the 
king’s father, averfe to the defign*. . But as thefe con* 
{pirators wete well acquainted with Henry’s levity, ‘they 
engaged him to fign a paper, in which he avowed the 
undéttaking, as tending to the glory of God and advance- 
ment of religion, and promifed to ‘proteét them againft 
évery confequence, which might enfue upon the affafi- 
nation of Rizzio’. All thefe meafures being concerted, 
a meflénger was difpatched to the banifhed lords, who 
were hovering near the borders ; and they were invited by 
the king to return to their native country. 

Tis defign, fo atrocious in itfelf, was rendered Till oe Marth. 
more fo by the circumftances which attended its execu- 
tion. Mary, who was in the fixth month of her preg- 
nancy, was fupping in private, and had at table the coun- 
tefs of Argyle, her natural fifter, with Rizzio, and others 


of her fervants. “The king entered the room by a private 
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Coa paflage, and ftood at the back of Mary’s chair : Lord, 
oaaeciegaeg! Ruthven, George Douglas, and other. confpirators, bes 
1565- jing all armed, rufhed ‘in after him; and the queen of 
Scots terrified with the appearance, demanded of them 

the reafon of this rude intrufion. ‘They told her, that 

they intended no violence againft her perfon; but meant 

only to bring that villain, pointing to Rizzio, ‘to his de- 

ferved punifhment. Rizzio, aware of the danger, ran 


behind his miftrefs, and feizing her by the waift, called. 
aloud to her for, protection ; while fhe interpofed in his 
behalf, with, cries, and menaces, and entreaties. The 
impatient aflaflins, regardlefs of her efforts, rufhed upon 
their prey, and, by overturning every thing which ftood 
in their way, encreafed the horror and confufion of the 
fcenes Douglas, {eizing Henry’s dagger, ftuck it in the 
body of Rizzig, who, fcreaming with fear and agony, 


was torn from Mary by the other confpirators, and pufhed 
into the antichamber, where.he was difpatched with filty-. 
fix wounds*. The unhappy princefs, informed. of his 
fate, immediately dried her tears, and faid, She would 


weep no more 3 fhe would now think of revenge.. The 


infult, indeed, upon her perfon; the ftain attempted to 
be fixed on her honour; the danger to which her life was 
expofed, on account of her pregnancy; were injuries fo 
atrocious, and fo complicated, that they fcarcely left room 
for pardon, even from the greateft lenity and mercy. 
Tue aflafins, apprehenfive of Mary’s refentment, de- 
tained her prifoner in the palace; and the king difmiffed 
all who feemed willing to attempt her refcue, by telling 
them, that nothing was done without his orders, and 
that he would be careful of the queen’s fafety. Murray 
and the banifhed lords appeared two days after; and 
Mary, whofe anger was now engrofled by injuries more 
recent and violent, was willingly reconciled to them ; and 
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fhe even received her brother with tendernefs and affec--C #4 P. 
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tion. They obtained an acquittal from parliament, and aw 


were re-inftated in their honours and fortunes, Ihe ac- 
complices alfo in Rizzio’s murder applied to her for a 
pardon; but fhe artfully delayed compliance, and. pers 
fuaded them, that fo long as fhe was detained in cuftody, 
and was furrounded by guards, any deed, which the 
fhould fign, would have no validity. Meanwhile, fhe 
had gained the confidence of her hufband, by her perfuae 
fion and carefles; and no fooner were the guards with- 
drawn, than fhe engaged him to efcape with her in the 
night-time, and take fhelter in Dunbar. Many of het 
fubjects here offered her their fervices ; and Mary, having 
collected an army, which the confpirators had no power 
to refift, advanced to Edinburgh, and obliged them to fy 
into England, where they lived in great poverty and 
diftrefs, “Fhey made applications however to the earl of 
Bothwel, a_new favourite of Mary’s; and that noble- 
man, defirous of ftrengthening his party by the acceMort 
of their intereft, was able to pacify her refentment; and 
he foon after procured them liberty to return into their 
own country’. 

THE vengearice of the queen of Scots was implacable 
againft her hufband alone, whofe perfon was befgre dif- 
agreeable to her, and who, by his violation of every tie 
of gratitude arid duty, had now drawn on him her high- 
eft refentment. She engaged him to difown all cohnecs 
tions with the affaflins, to deny any concurtence in theif 
crime, even to publifh a proclamation containing a falfe- 
hood fo notorious to the whole world?s and having thus 
made him expofe himfelf to univerfal contempt, and ren= 
dered it impracticable for him ever to acquire the confi- 
dence of any party, fhe threw him off with difdain and 
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CH A P. indignation», As if the had been making an efeape front 
aoa him, fhe fuddenly withdrew to Alloa, a feat of the.eath 
1566. of Marre’s; and when Henry followed her thither, the — 
fuddenly returned to Edinburgh ; and gave him every 
where the ftrongeft proofs of difpleafure and even of 
antipathy. She encouraged her courtiers in their neglect 
ef him; and fhe was pleafed, that his mean equipage 
and. fmall train of attendants fhould draw on him the 
contempt of the very populace. He was permitted, 
however, to have apartments in the caftle of Edinburgh, 
agth June. which Mary had chofen fof the place of her delivery. 
She there brought forth a fon; and as this was very im- 
portant news to England, as well as to Scotland, fhe, 
immediately difpatched Sir James Melvil to carry intel- 
ligence of. the happy event to Elizabeth. Melvil tells 
us, that this princefs, the evening of his arrival in 
London, had given a ball to her court at Greenwich, 
and was difplaying all that fpirit and alacrity, which 
ufually attended her on thefe occafions: But when news 


arrived of the prince of Scotland’s birth, all her joy was 
damped: She. funk into melancholy ; fhe reclined her 


head upon her arm; and complained to fome of her at- 
tendants, that the queen of (Scots was mother of a fair 
fon, while fhe herfelf was buta barren ftock, Next day, 
however, at the reception of the ambaffador, fhe re- 
fumed her former diffimulation, pat on a joyful coun- 
tenance, gave Melvil thanks for the hafte he had made 
in conveying to her the agreeable intelligence, and 
exprefled the utmoft. cordiality and friendfhip to her 
fifter 1, Some time after, fhe difpatched the earl of Beds 
ford, with her kinfman George Cary, fon of lord Han 
don, in,order to officiate_at the baptifm of the young 


prince; and fhe fent by them fome magnificent prefents 
to the queen of Scots. 
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Tue birth of a fon gave additional zeal to Mary’s par- oe 
tizans in-England*; and even men of the moft oppofite (gets ny 
parties began to cry aloud for fome fettlement of the fuc- 1596 
ceffion, “Fhefe humours broke out with great vehemence 
in a new feffion of parliament, held ‘after fix proroga- 30th Sept, 
tions. ‘The houfe of peers, which had hitherto forborne sore 
to touch on this delicate point, here took the lead; and 
the houfe of commons foon after imitated the zeal of the 
lords. Molineux opened the matter in the lower houfe, 
and propofed that the queftion of the fueceffion and that 
of fupply fhould go hand in hand ; as if it were intended 
to conftrain the queen to a compliance with the requeft 
of her parliament '. ‘The courtiers endeavoured to elude 
the debate: Sir Ralph Sadler told the houfe, that he had 
heard the queen pofitively affirm, that, for the good of 
her people, fhe was determined to marry. Secretary Ce- 
cil and Sir Francis Knollys gave their teftimony to the 
fame purpofe; as did alfo Sir Ambrofe Cave, chancellor 
of the dutchy, and Sir Edward Rogers, comptroller of 
the houfehold™. Elizabeth’s ambition and mafculine 
character was fo well known, that few members gave any 
credit to this intelligence; and it was confidered merely 
as an artifice, by which fhe endeavoured to retract that 
pofitive declaration, which fhe had made in the beginning 
of her reign, that fhe meant to live and die a virgin, 

The minifters, therefore, gained nothing farther by this 
piece of policy, than only to engage the houle, for the 
fake of decency, to join the queftion of the queen’s mar- 
riage with that of a fettlement of the crown; and the 
commons were proceeding with great earneftnefs in the 
debate, and had even appointed a committee to conier 
with the lords, when exprefs orders were brought them 
from Elizabeth not to proceed farther in the matter, Cecil 
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C H A’P. told them, that fhe pledged to the houfe the word of a 
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Gane queen for her fincerity in her intentions to marry; that 
1566. the appointment of a {ucceffor would be attended with 


great danger to her perfon; that fhe herfelf had had-ex- 


perience, during the reign of her Sifter, how much court 
was ufually paid to the next heir, and what dangerous 
facrifices men were commonly difpofed to make of their 


prefent duty to their future profpedts ; and that fhe was 
therefore determined to delay, till a more proper Oppor= 
tunity, the decifion of that important queftion".. “The — 
houfe was not fatisfied with thefe reafons, and ftilllels 
with the command, prohibiting them all debate on the 
fubje@. Paul Wentworth, a fpirited member, went fo 
far as to queftion whether fuch a prohibition were not 
an infringement of the liberties and privileges of the 


houfe ®, Some even ventured to violate that profound 


refpeét, which had hitherto been preferved to the queen; 
and they affirmed that fhe was bound in duty, not only 
to provide for the happinefs of her fubjects during her 
own life, but alfo to pay regard to their future fecurity, 
by fixing a fucceflor; that, by an oppofite conduct, fhe 
fhowed herfelf the ftepmother, not the natural parent, of 
her people, and would feem defirous, that England fhould 
no longer fubfift than -fhe fhould enjoy the glory and 
fatisfaGtion of governing it; that none but timorous 
princes, or tyrants, or faint-hearted women, ever ftood 
in fear of their fucceffors; and that the affections of the 
people were a firm‘and impregnable rampart to every fo- 
vereign, who, laying ‘afide all artifice or bye-ends, had 
courage and’ magnanimity to put-his fole truft in that ho 
nourable and fure defence’, The queen, hearing of thefe © 
debates, fent for the {fpeaker, and after reiterating her for- 
mer prohibition, fhe bade him inform the houfe, that, if 
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any member’ remained ftill unfatisfied, he might appear Ce” 
before the privy council, and there give his reafons 4, y 
As the members fhowed a difpofition, notwithftanding 5566. 
thefe peremptory orders, ftill to proceed upon the quef- 

tion, Elizabeth thought proper, by a meflage, to revoke 

them, and to allow the houfe liberty of debate". They 

were fo mollified by this gracious condefcenfion, that they 
thenceforth conduéted the matter with more calmnefs and 

tempet; and they even voted her a fupply, to be levied 

at‘three payments, of a fubfidy and a fifteenth, without 
annexing any Condition to it. The queen foon after dif= 24 et aTYy 
folved the parliament, and told them, with fome fharpnefs 1567 
in the cénclufion, that their proceedings had contained 

much diffimulation and artifice ; that under the plaufible 
pretences: of marriage and fuccefiion, many of them co- 

vered very malevolent intentions towards her;-but that, 
however, fhe reaped this advantage from the attempts of 

thefe men, that the could now diftinguith her friends from 

her enemies. - ** But do you think,” added fhe, ** that 

<<] am unmindful of your future fecurity, or will be 

‘* negligent in fettling the fucceflion? That is the chief 

“© obje& of my concern; as F know myfelf ,to be liable 

‘to mortality. Or do you apprehend, that I meant to 

s© encroach on your liberties? No: It was never my 

«¢ meaning’; I only intended to ftop you before you ap- 

“ proached: the precipice. All things have their time ; 

*¢ and though you may be blefied with a fovereign more 

«¢ wife or more learned than I, yet I affure you, that no 

&¢ one will ever rule over you, who fhall be more careful 

<< of your fafety. And therefore, henceforward, whether 

‘© Tlive to fee the like aflembly or no, or whoever holds 

‘¢ the reins of government, let me warn you to beware 

< of provoking your fovereign’s patience, fo far as you 

66 have done mine, But I fhall now conclude, that, 
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© HA P.< notwithftanding the difgufts I have received. (for-I 
sss mean not to part with you in anget) the greater pang 


1567, ** of you may aflure themfelves that they go home in 


é¢ their prince’s good graces ax 

Exizagets carried farther her dignity, on this oc- 
eafion, She had received the fubfidy without any condi, . 
tion; but as it was believed, that the commons had given 
her that gratuity with a view of engaging her to yield to 
their requefts, fhe thought proper, on her refufal, volun; 
tarily to remit the third payment ; and the faid, that mo- 
ney ye her fubjects’ purfes was as good to her as in her 
own exchequer t. 

Bur though the queen was able to elude, for the pre- 
fent, the applications of parliament, the friends of the 
queen of Scots multiplied every day in England ; and 
befides the catholics, many of whom kept a treafonable 
correfpondence with her, and were ready to rife at her 
command®, the court itfelf of Elizabeth was full of her 
avowed partizans. The duke of Norfolk, the-earls of 
Leicefler, Pembroke, Bedford, Northumberland, Sir 
Nicholas Throgmorton, and moft of the confiderable 
men in England, except Cecil, feemed. convinced of the 
neceflity, of declaring her the fucceffor. None but the 
more zealous protéftants adhered either ‘to the countefs of 
Hertford, or to her aunt, Eleanor; countefs of Cumber- 
land; and as the marriage of the former feemed liable to 
fome objeétions, and had been declared invalid, men were 
alarmed, even on that fide, with the profpe& of new 
difputes concerning the fucceflion. Mary’s behaviour 
alfo, fo-moderate towards the proteftants, and fo gracious 
towards all men, had procured her univerfal refpect™; 
and the public was willing to afcribe any imprudences, 
into which fhe had fallen, to her youth and inexperience. 
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But all thefe. flattering profpects were blafted by the oe 
fequent incidents; where her egregious indifcretions, 
fhall I fay, or atiogious crimes, threw her from the 1567- 
height of her profperity, and involved her in infamy and 
in-ruins 

‘FHE earl of Bothwel was of a confiderable family and ‘iat of 
power in Scotland; and though not diftinguithed by any —e 
talents either of a civil or military nature, he had made 
a figure in that party, which dppofed the greatnefs of the 
earl of Murray, and the more rigid reformers, He wasa 
man of profligate manners; had involved his opulent for= 
tune in great debts, and even reduced himfelf to beggary, 
by his profufe expences*; and feemed to have no refource 
but in defperate counfels and enterprizes, He had been 
accufed more than once of an attempt to-aflaffinate Mur- 
ray; and though the frequency of thefe accufations on 
all fides diminifh fomewhat the credit due to any particu- 
lar imputation, they prove fufficiently the prevalence 
of that deteftable practice in Scotland, and may in 
that. view ferve to render fuch rumours the more cre- 
dible., This man had of late acquired the favour and 
entire confidence of Mary; and all her meafures were 
directed by his advice and authority, Reports were 
fpread of more particular intimacies between them 5 
_and thefe reports gained ground from the continu- 
ance or rather. encreafe of her'hatred towards her huf- 
band’, That young prince was reduced to fuch a 
ftate of defperation, by the neglects, which he underwent 
from his queen and the courtiers, that he had once re- 
folved to fly fecretly into France or Spain, and had even 
provided a veflel for that purpofe*. Some of the mof 
confiderable nobility, on the othei® hand, obferying her 
rooted averfion to him, had propofed fome expedients for 
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C HAP. a divorces and though Mary is faid to have fpoken ho- 


XMXIX. 


i nourably on the occafion, and to have embraced the pro- 


1567. 


pofal no farther than it fhould be found confiftent with her 
own honour and her fon’s legitimacy*, men were inclined 
to believe, that the difficulty of finding proper means for 
effe@ting that purpofe, was the ‘real caufe of laying 
afideall farther thoughts of it. So far were the fufpicions 
againft her carried, that, when Henry,: difcouraged with 
the continual sine of her hatred, left the court and 
retired to Glafgow, an illnefs of an extraordinary nae 
ture, with which he was feized immediately on. his ar- 
rival in that place, was univerfally afcribed by her enemies 
toa dofe of poifon, which, it was pretended, fhe had ad- 
miniftered to him. 

Wuite affairs were in this fituation, all thofe who 
wifhed well to her character or to public tranquillity, were 
extremely pleafed, and fomewhat furprized, ‘to hear, that 
a friendfhip was again conciliated between them, that fhe 
had taken a journey to Glafgow on purpofe to vifit him 
during his ficknefs, that fhe behaved towards ‘him with 
great tendernefs, that fhe had brought him along with her, 
and that fhe appeared thenceforth determined to live with 
him on a footing more fuitable to the connexions between 
them. Henry, naturally uxorious, and) not diftrufting 
this fudden reconciliation, put himfelf implicitly, into 
her hands, and attended*her to Edinburgh. She lived 
in the palace of Holy-rood-houfe; but as the fitua- 
tion of the place was low, and the concourfe of people 
about the court was neceflarily attehded with noife, which 
might difturb him in his prefent infirm ftate of health, 
thefe reafons were affigned for fitting up an apartment for 
him in q folitary houf€; at fome diftance, called the Kirk 
of Field. Mary here gave him marks of kindnefs and 
attachment; fhe converfed cordially with him; and fhe 
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lay fome nights in a room below his;. but on the ninth of C H ap. 
: i hat @ ee. 6. 230.8 

February, fhe told him, that the would pafs that night in ; 
the palace, becaufe the marriage of one of her fervants was 1567: 

there to be celebrated in her prefence. About two o’clock 
in the morning the whole town was much alarmed at-hear- 
ing a great noife; and was ftill more aftonifhed, when it 
was difcovered that the noife came from the King’s houfe, 


Feb. 10. 


which was blown up by gun-powder; that his dead body 
was found at fome diftance in a neighbouring field; and 
that no marks either of fire, contufien, or violence ap- 
peared upon it, 

No doubt could be entertained but Henry was murs 
dered; and general conjecture foon pointed towards the 
earl of Bothwel as the author of the crime*. But as his 
favour with Mary was vifible, and his power great, 
no one ventured to declare openly his’ fentiments; and 
all men remained in filence and mute aftonifhment. 
Voices, however, were heard in the ftreets, during the 
darknefs of the night, proclaiming Bothwel, and even 
Mary herfelf, to be murderers of the king; bills were 
fecretly affixed on the walls to the fame purpofe; offers 
were made, that, upon giving proper fecurities, his guilt 
fhould be openly proved: But after one proclamation from 
the court, offering a reward and indemnity to any one that 
would difcover the author of that villany, greater vigi- 
lance was employed in fearching out the {preaders of the 
libels and reports againft Bothwel and the queen, than in 
tracing the contrivers of the king’s aflaffination, or deteét. 
ing the regicides‘, 

b It was imagined, that Henry had been ftrangled before the houfe was 
blown up. But this foppofition is contradiéted by the confeffion of the cri-+ 
minals; and there is no neceflity to admit it in order to account for the 
condition of his body, There are many inftances that men’s lives have been 


faved who had been blown up in hips» Had Henry fallen on water he had 
not probably been killed. 
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CHAP, Tue earl of Lenox, wholived ata diftance from court, 
XXXIK. 
hh pent 
1567. fon?s murder, and wrote to the queen, imploring fpecdy 
juttice againft the aflaffins; among whom he named the 

earl of Bothwel, Sir James Balfour, and Gilbert Balfour 

his brother, David Chalmers, and four others of the 

queen’s houfehold ; all-of them perfons who had been 


mentioned in the bills affixed to the walls at Edinburgh*. 


in poverty and contempt, was rouzed by the report of his 


Mary took his demand of {peedy juftice in a very literal 
fenfe; and allowing only fifteen days for the examination 
of this important affair, fhe fent a citation to Lenox, re- 


quiting him to appear in court, and prove his charge 
againft Bothwel*. This nobleman, meanwhile, and all 
the other perfons, aceufed by Lenox, enjoyed their full 
libertyt; Bothwel himfelf was continually furrounded 
with armed men*; took his place in council‘; lived dur- 
ing fome time in the houfe with Mary*; and feemed to 
poflefs all his wonted confidence and familiarity with her. 


Even the caftle of Edinburgh, a place of great confequence 
in this critical time, was entrufted to him, and under 
him, to his creature, Sir James Balfour, who had him- 
felf been publickly charged as an accomplice in the king’s 
murder!. Lenox, who had comeas far as Stirling, with 
a view of appearing at the trial, was informed of all thefe 
circumftances; and reflecting on the fmall train which 
attended him, he began to entertain very juft apprehen- 
fions from the power, infolence, and temerity of his ene- 
my. He wrote to Mary, defiring that the day of trial 
might be prorogued; and conjured her, by all the regard 
which fhe bore to her own honour, to employ more leifure 
and deliberation in determining a queftion of fuch extreme 
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moment", No regard was paid to his application: The ©,H_A P. 
* ; F XXXIX. 
jury was énclofed, of which the earl of Caithnefs was, ; 
chancellor; and though Lenox, forefeeing this precipita+ 1567. 
tion, had ordered Cuningham, one of his retinue, to ap- 


pear in-court, and proteft in his name, againft the acquittal 


of the criminal, the jury proceeded to a verdict». The 


verdict was fuch as it behoved them to give; where neither 
accufer nor witnefs appeared; and Bothwel was abfolved 12th April. 
from the king’s murder. The jury, however, apprehen- 
five that their verdict would give great {candal, and per- 
haps expofe them afterwards to fome danger, entered a 
proteft, in which they reprefented the neceffity of their 
proceedings®. Itis remarkable, that the indiétment was 
laid againft Bothwel for committing the crimeon the ninth 
of February, not the tenth, the real day on which Henry 
was aflaflinated®, ‘The interpretation generally put upon 
this error, too grofs, it was thought, to have proceeded 
from miftake, was, that the fecret’ council, by whom 
Mary was governed, not trufting entirely to precipitation, 
violence, and authority, had previded this plea, by which 
they enfured, at all adventures, a ‘plaufible pretence for 
acquitting Bothwel. 


Two days after this extraordinary tranfaCtion, 4 par 
liament was held; and though the verdict in favour of 
Bothwel was attended with fuch circumftances as ftrongly 
confirmed, rather than diminifhed, the general opinion 
of his guilt, he was the perfon chofen to carry the royal 
{ceptre on the firft meeting of that national affembly 4, 
In this parliament, a rigorous act was made againft thofe 
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who fet up defamatory bills ; but no notice was takefi 
of the king’s murder". ‘The favour, which Mary openly 
bore to Bothwell; ‘kept every one in awe; and the effects 
appeared more plainly in another tranfac- 


of this terror a} 
tion, which enfued immediately upon the diffolution of 


A bond or affociation was framed ; in 


the parliament. 
which the fubfcribers, after relating the acquittal of Both+ 
egal trial, and mentioning a farther offer, which 


wel by a] 
he had made, to’ prove his innocence by fingle combat, 
oblige themfelves, in cafe any perfon fhould afterwards 
impute to him the’ king’s murder, to defend him with 
their whole power againft fuch calumniators. After this 
promife, which implied no great affurance in Bothwel 
of his own innocence, the fubfcribers mentioned the ne~ 
ceflity of their queen’s marriage, in order to fupport the 
government; and they recommended Bothwel to her as” 
a bufband?. ‘This paper was fubfcribed by all the cone 
fiderable nobility there prefent. In a country, divided 
by violent factions, fuch a concurrence in favour of one 
nobleman, no-wife diftinguifhed above the reft, except 
by his flagitious conduct, could never have been obtain- — 
ed, had not every one been certain, at leaft firmly pers 
fuaded, that Mary was fully determined on this meafure’s 
Nor would fuch a motive have fufficed to influence men, ~ 
commonly fo ftubborn and untraétable, had they not been 
taken by furprize, been ignorant of each other’s fenti- 
ments, and over-awed by the prefent power of the court, 
and by the apprehenfions of farther violence, from per= 
fons fo little governed by any principles of honour and 
humanity. Even with all thefe circumftances, the fub- 
feription to this paper may juftly be regarded as a reproach 
to the nation, 
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Tue fubfequent meafures of Bothwel were equally pres HAP, 

Cipitdte and audacious... Mary having gone to Stirling to “as:hagh ah 
pay.a vifit to her fon, he aflembled a body of eight hun-; 1567s 
dred horfe, on pretence !of purfuing fome robbers on the 
borders ; and having way-laid her. on her. return, he 
feized her perfon near Edinburgh, and carried her to 
Dunbar, with.an avowed defign of forcing her to yield to24th April. 
his purpofe. Sir James Melvil, one of her retinue, was 
carried along with.her, and fays.not, that he faw any. 
figns of .reluétance.or conftraint:, He was even informed, 
as he tells us, by Bothwel’s officers, that the. whole 
tranfaction. was,.managed. in concert with ber’. A ‘wo- 
man, indeed, of that) fpirit and refolution, which is acs 
knowledged to belong, to Mary,, does. not ufually, on 
thefe occafions, give fuch marks of oppofition to real vio« 
lence, as can appear anywife doubtful or, ambiguous, 
Some. of the nobility, however, in order. to put matters 
to! farther trial, fent her a private. meflage ;. ins which 
they told her, thats if, in reality, the lay, under force, 
they would ufe all their efforts to refcue her. “Her an- 
{wer was, that fhe had indeed been. carried to Dunbar by 
violence, but ever fince her. arrival: hadybeen fo. well 
treated, that fhe willingly remained, with..Bothwel™. 
No one gave himfelf thenceforth any concern to relieve 
her from a captivity, which was believed: to proceed en- 
tirely from her own approbation and connivance. 

Tuts unufual conduct was at firft afcribed to Mary’s 
fenfe of the infamy. attending her purpofed marriage; and 
her defire of finding fome colour to glofs over the irregu- ~ 
larity of her conduct. But a.pardon, given to Bothwel 
a few days after, made the public carry their conjectures 
fomewhat farther, _ In this deed, Bothwel received a par- 
don for the violence committed on the queen’s perfon; 
and for all other crimes: A claufe, by which the murder 
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The rape was then 


conjeGtured to have been only a contrivance, in order to 


afford a pretence for indire@ly remitting a crime, of 


which it would have appeared feandalous to make openly 
any mention *. 

Tirksk events paffed with fuch rapidity, that meri had 
no leifure to admire fufficiently one incident, when they 
wéte furprized with anew ohe, equally rare atid uncom- 
mon. There ftill, However, remained one difficulty; 
which, it was not ealy to forefee, how the queen and 
Bothwel, determined as they were to execute their flame- 
ful purpofe, could’ find expedients” to overcome. The 
man, who had procured the fubfcription of the nobility; 
recommending him a8 a hufband to the qauéen, and who 
had a€ted this feettinig violence on her perfon, in order 
to force her cohfent, had been married two: years before 
to another woman } to 4 woman of merit, of a noble fa- 
mily, fitter to the éarl of Huntley. | But petfors blinded 
by paflion, and infatuated with crimes, foon fhake off all 
appearance of decency. A {uit was commenced for a di- 
yorce between Bothwel and his wife; and this fuit was 
optiied at the fame inftant in two different, of rather op* 
pofite courts; in the court of the archbifhop of St. An+ 
drews, which was. popifh, and governed itfelf by the 
canon law; and in the new confiftorial of comimiflariot 
court, which was proteltant, and was regulated by the 
principles of the reformed teachers. The plea, advanced 
in each coutt, was fo calculated as to fuit the principles 
which there prevailed: In the archbifhop’s court; the 
pretence of confanguinity was employed, becaufe Both 
wel was related to his wife in the fourth degree ; in the 
commmiffatiot Court, the accufation of adultery was made 
afe of againft him. The parties too, who applied for thé 
divorce, were different in the different courts: Bothwel 
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Was the perfon who fued in the former; his wife in the C HA P. 
latter. And the fuit in both courts was opened, pleaded, , 
examined, and decided with the utmoft precipitation ; 1567. 
and a fentence of divorce was pronounced in four days’, 
THE divorce being thus obtained, it was thought pro- 
per, that Mary fhould be conduéted to Edinburgh, and 
fhould there appear before the. courts of judicature, and 
fhould acknowledge herfelf reftored to entire freedom. 
This was underftood to be conttived in a view of obvi- 
ating all doubts with regard to the validity of her mare 
riage. Orders were then given to publith in the church 
the banns between the queen and the duke of Orkney ; 
for that was the title which he now bore ; and Craig, a 
minifter of Edinburgh, was applied to for that purpofe. 
This clergyman, not content with having refufed com- 
pliance, publicly in his fermons condemned the mar. 
rage ; and exhorted all who had accefs to the queen, to 
give her their advice againft fo fcandalous an alliance. 
Being called before the council, to anfwer for this li- 
berty, he fhowed a courage, which might cover all the 
nobles with fhame, on account of their tamenefs and 
fervility. He faid, that, by the rules of the church, the 
earl of Bothwel, being convicted of adultery, could not 
be permitted to marry; that the divorce between him 
and his former wife was. plainly procured by collufion, 
as appeared by the precipitation of the fentence, and 
the fudden conclufion of his marriage with the queen ; 
and that all the fufpicions which prevailed, with re- 
gard to the king’s murder, and the queen’s concurrence 
in the former rape, would thence receive undoubted 
confirmation, He therefore exhorted Bothwel, who 
was prefent, no longer to perfevere in his prefent 
criminal enterprizes; and turning his difcourfe to the 
ther counfellors, he charged them to employ all their 
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‘nfluence with the queen, in order to divert her froma 
meafure, which would load her with eternal infamy and 
difhonour. Not fatisfied even with this admonition, he 
took the firft opportunity of informing the public, from, 
the pulpit, of the whole tranfaétion, and exprefled to 
them his fears, that, notwithflanding all remonftrances, 
their fovereign was ftill obftinately bent on her fatal pur- 
pale.“ For himfelf,” he faid, ‘* he had already dif- 
<¢ charged his confcience, and yet again would take 
¢ heaven and earth to witnefs, that he abhorred and de- 
¢¢ tefted that marriage, as {candalous and hateful in the 
« fight of mankind: But fince the Great, as he pereeiv= 
¢ ed, either by their flattery or filence, gave countenance 
« to the meafure, he befought the Faithful to pray fer= 
<< yently to the Almighty, that a refolution, taken con- 
“ trary to all law, reafon, and good confcience, might, 
“¢ by the divine bleffing, be turned to the comfort and 
& benefit of the church and kingdom.” Thefe fpeeches 
offended the court extremely; and Craig was anew fume 
moned before the council, to anfwer for his temerity, in 
thus pafling the bounds of his commion. But he told 
them, that the bounds of his commiffion were the word 
of God, good laws, and natural reafon; and were the 
queen’s marriage tried by any of thefe ftandards, it would 
appear infamous and. difhonourable, and would be fo 
efteemed by the whole world. The council were fo overs 


awed by this heroic behaviour in a private clergyman, — 


that they difmiffed him without farther cenfure or punifhs 


ment’. 


’ Bur though this tranfation might have recalled Both- 


wel and the queen of Scots from their infatuation, and 


might have inftructed them in the difpofitions of the peo- 
ple, as well as in their own inability to oppofe them; 
they were ftill refolute to rufh forward, to their own ma- 
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hifeft deftru@tion. The marriage was folemnized by the C HA P. 
bifhop of Orkney, a proteftant, who was afterwards de- ramon 
pofed by the church for this fcandalous compliance, Few 1567. 
of the nobility appeared at the ceremony : They had, tel 
moft of them, either from fhame or fear, fetired to their 
own houfes, The French ambaflador, Le Croc, an 
aged gentleman of honour and character, could not be 
prevailed on, though a dependant of the houfe of Guife, Queen of 
to countenance the marriage by his prefence*, Elizabet pan 
remonftrated, by friendly letters and meflages, againft wel. 
the marriage’: The court of France made like oppofi« 
tion; but Mary, though on all other occafions fhe was 
extremely obfequious to the advice of her relations in that 
country, was ‘here determined to pay no regard to their 
Opinion. 

THE news of thefe tranfactions, being cartied to foreign 
countries, filled Europe with amazement, and threw in- 
famy, not only on the principal ators in them, but alfo 
on the whole nation, who feemed, by their fubmiffion and 
filence, and even by their declared approbation; to give 
their fanction to thefe feandalous praGices*. The Scots, 
who refided abroad, met with fuch reproaches, that they 
durft no where appear in public; and they earneftly ex- 
horted their countrymen at home, to free them from the 
public odium, by bringing to condign punifhment theau- 
thors of fuch atrocious crimes. This intelligence, with 
a little more leifure for refle&tion, roufed men from 
their lethargy; and the rumours, which, from the very 
beginning’, had been {pread againft Mary, as if fhe had 
concurred in the king’s murder, feemed now, by the 
f{ubfequent tranfactions, to have receivedia ftrong confir- 
mation and authority. It was every where faid, that even 
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though no particular and direét proofs had as yet been 
produced of the queen’s guilt, the whole tenor of her late 
conduét was fufficient, not only to beget fufpicion, but 
to produce entire convidtion againft her: That her fud- 
den refolution of being reconciled to her hufband, whom 
before fhe had long and juftly hated; ber bringing him to 
court, from which fhe had banifhed him by negleéts and 
rigours 5 her fitting up feparate apartments for him; were 
all of them circumftances, which, though trivial in them- 
felves, yet, being compared with the fubfequent events, © 
bore a very unfavourable afpect for her : That the leaft 
which, after the king’s murder, might have been expected 
in her fituation, was a more than ufual caution in her 
meafures, and an extreme anxiety. to punifh the real affal- 
fins, in order to free herfelf from all reproach and fufpi- 
cion; That no woman, who had any regard to her cha- 
ra¢ter, would allow a man, publicly accufed of her huf 
band’s murder, fo much as to approach her prefence, fat 
lefs give him a fhare in her counfels, and endow him with 
favour and authority: That an acquittal, merely in the 
abfence of accufers, was very ill- fitted to fatisfy the pub- 
lic; efpecially if that abfence proceeded from a defigned 


precipitation of the fentence, and from the terror, which — 
her known friendfhip for the criminal had infufed into 


every one: ‘That the very mention of her marriage to fuch 
a perfon, in fuch circumftances, was horrible ; and the 
contrivances of extorting a confent from the nobility, and 
of concerting a rape, were grofs artifices, more proper to 
difcover her guilt than prove her innocence : That where 
a woman thus fhews a con{cioufnefs of merited reproach, 
and, inftead of correcting, provides only thin gloffes to 
cover, her exceptionable conduct, fhe betrays a neglett 
of fame, which muft either be the effect or the caufe of 
the moft fhameful enormities : That to efpoufe a man, who 
had, a few days before, been f fcandaloufly divorced from: 

his 


, Say 


i 


his wife ; who, to fay the leaft, was believed to have, al° HA P, 
few months before, affaffinated her hufband, was fo con- oe 
trary to the plaineft rules of behaviour, that no pretence 1567, 
of indifcretion or imprudence could account for fuch a 
conduct: That a woman, who, fo foon after her hufband’s 
death, though not attended with any extraordinary cir- 
cumftances, contracts a marriage, which might, in itfelf, 
be the moft blamelefs, cannot efcape fevere cenfure; but 
one who overlooks, for her pleafure, fo many other weighty 
confiderations, was equally capable, in gratifying her ap- 
petites, to neglect every regard to honour and huma- 
nity: That Mary was not ignorant of the prevailing 
opinion of the public, with regard to her own guilt, and 
of the inferences which would every where be drawn 
from her condu&t; and therefore, if fhe ftill continued to 
purfue meafures which gave fuch juft offence, fhe rati- 
fied, by her a€tions, as much as fhe could by the moft 
formal confeffion, all the furmizes and imputations of 
her enemies: That a prince was here murdered in the 
face of the world ; Bothwel alone was fufpected and ac- 
cufed ; if he were innocent, nothing could abfolve him, 
either in Mary’s eyes or thofe of the public, but the de- 
teGtion and conviction of the real affaflin; yet no enquiry 
was made to that purpofe, though a parliament had been 
aflembled ; the fovereign and wife was here plainly filent 
from guilt, the people from terror: That the only cir- 
cumftance, which oppofed all thefe prefumptions or ra- 
ther proofs, was, the benignity and goodnefs of her 
preceding behaviour; which feemed to remove her from 
all fufpicions of fuch atrocious inhumanity; but that the 
characters of men were extremely variable, and perfons, 
guilty of the worft actions, were not always naturally of 
the worft and moft criminal difpofitions ; That a woman 
who, in a critical and dangerous moment, had facrificed 


her honour to a man of abandoned principles, might 
ee thenceforth 


. thenceforth be led blindfold by him to the commiftion of 
the moft enormous crimes, and was in reality no longer 


—— 
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at her own difpofal: And that, though one fuppofition 
was ftill left to alleviate her blame, namely, that Both- 
wel,» prefuming on her affection towards him, had of 
himfelf committed the crime, and had never communi- 
cated it to her, yet {uch a fudden and paffionate love toa 
man, whom fhe had long known, could not eafily be ace 
counted for, without fuppofing fome degree of preceding 
guilt; and as it appeared, that fhe was not afterwards re- 


> - . . i 
ftrained, either by fhame.or prudence, from incurring the 


Dy 
higheft reproach and danger, it was not likely that a 


fenfe of duty or humanity would have a more powerful 
influence over her. ; 

Turse were the fentiments which prevailed through- 
out Scotland; and as the proteftant teachers, who had 
great authority, had long borne an animofity to Mary, 
the opinion of her guilt was, by that means, the more 
widely diffufed, and. made the deeper impreffion on the 
people. Some attempts, made by Bothwel, and, as is 
pretended, with her confent, to get the young prince 
into his power, excited the moft ferious attention ; and 
the principal nobility, even many of thofe. who had 
formerly been conftrained to fign the application in favour 
of Bothwel’s marriage met at Stirling, and formed an 
affociation for proteéling’ the prince, and punifhing the 
king’s murderers*. The earl of Athole himfelf, a know 
catholic, was the firft author of this confederacy: The 
earls of Argyle, Morton, Marre, Glencarne, the lords 
Boyd, Lindcley, Hume, Semple, Kirkaldy of Grange, 
Tulibardine, and fecretary Lidington,* entered zealoufly 
into it. The earl of Murray, forefeeing fuch turbulent 
times, and being defirous to keep free of thefe dangerous 
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factions, had, fome time before, defired and obtained sop ag 

Mary’s permiffion to retire into France. Lieeaateat 
Lorp Hume was firft in armis; and leading a body ,_ 3567 

of eight hundred horfe, fuddenly environed the queen of tions in 

Scots and Bothwel, in the caftle of Borthwic. They 8°" 

found means of making their efcape to Dunbar; while 

the confederate lords were aflembling their troops at 

Edinburgh, ‘and taking meafures to effec their purpofe. 

Had Bothwel been fo prudent as to keep within the 

fortrefs of Dunbar, his enemies muft have difperfed 

for want of pay and fubfiftance; but hearing that the 

affociated lords were fallen into diftrefs, he was fo rath rsth Jue. 

as to take the field, and advance towards them. The 

armies met at Carberry Hill, about fix miles from Edin- 

burgh; and Mary foon became fenfible, that her own 

troops difapproved of her caufe, and were averfe to fpill 

their blood in the quarrel‘. After fome brayadoes of 

Bothwel, where he difcovered very little courage, fhe faw 

no refource but that of holding a conference with Kirk- 

aldy of Grange, and of putting herfelf, upon fome ge- 

neral promifes, into the hands of the confederates. She 

was conducted to Edinburgh, amidft the infults of the 

populace; who reproached her with her crimes, and 

even held before her eyes, which way foever fhe turned, 

a banner, on which were painted the murder of her 

hufband, and the diftrefs of her infant fon*, Mary, 

overwhelmed with her calamities, had recourfe to tears 

and lamentations. Meanwhile, Bothwel, during her 

conference with Grange, fled unattended to Dunbar; 

and fitting out a few fmall thips, fet fail for the Orkneys, 

where he fubfifted during fome time by piracy. He was 

purfued thither by Grange, and his fhip was taken, with 

feveral of his fervants, who afterwards difcovered all the 

circumftances of the king’s murder, and were punifhed 
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Cee found means to get a paflage to Denmark, where he was 


1567, 


Imprifen- 
ment of 


Marys 


thrown into prifon, loft his fenfes, and died miferably 
about ten years after: An end worthy of his flagitious 
conduét and behaviour. 

THE queen of Scots, now in the hands of an enraged 
fa€tion, met with fuch treatment as a fovereign may na- 
turally expect from fubjeéts, who have their future fecu- 
rity to provide for, as well as their prefent animofity to 
gratify. It is pretended, that fhe behaved with a fpirit 
very little fuitable to her condition, avowed her inviolable 
attachment to Bothwel i, and even wrote him a letter, which 
the lords intercepted, where fhe declared, that the would 
endure any extremity, nay, refign her dignity and crown 
itfelf, rather than relinquifh his affections*. The mal- 
contents, finding the danger to which they were expofed, 
in cafe Mary fhould finally prevail, thought themfelves 
obliged to proceed with rigour againft her; and they 
fent her next day under a guard to the caftle of Lochle- 
vin, fituated in a lake of that name. ‘The miftrefs of the 
houfe was mother to the earl of Murray; and as fhe pre- 
tended to have been lawfully married to the late king of 
Scots, fhe naturally bore an animofity to Mary, and 
treated her with the utmoft harfhnefs and feverity. 


ExizaBeTH, who was fully informed of all thofe in- 


cidents, feemed touched with compaffion towards the un- 
fortunate queen; and all her fears and jealoufies being 
now laid afleep, by the confideration of that ruin and in- 
famy, in which Mary’s conduct had involved her, fhe 


' began to reflect on the inftability of human affairs, the 


precarious ftate of royal grandeur, the danger of encou- 


& Anderfon, vol. ii. p. 165, 166, &c. i Keith, p. 419. 
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be 


raging 


ELIZABETH. Tat 


yaging rebellious fubjects; and fhe refolved to employ € ae 
her authority for alleviating the calamities of her unhap- oy 
py kinfwoman. She fine. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton 1567. 
ambaflador to: Scotland, in order to remonftrate both 
with Mary and the aflociated lords; and fhe gave him 
inftructiens, which, though mixed with fome lofty pre- 
tenfions, were full of that good fenfe which was fo na- 
tural to her, and of that generofity which the prefent in- 
terefting conjuncture had called forth. She empowered 
him to declare in her name to Mary, that the Jate con- 
duct of that princefs, fo enormous, and in every refpect 
fo unjuftifiable, had given her the higheft offence; and 
though fhe felt the movements of pity towards her, fhe 
had once determined never to interpofe in her affair 
either by advice or affiftance, but to abandon her entirely, 
as a perfon whofe condition was totally defperate, and 
honour irretrievable: That fhe was well affured, that 
other foreign princes, Mary’s near relations, had embraced 
the fame refolution; but, for her part, the late events 
had touched her heart with more tender fympathy, and 
had made her adopt meafures more favourable to the li- 
berty and interefts of the unhappy queen: That fhe was 
determined not to fee her oppreffed by her rebellious fub- 
jects, but would employ all her good offices, and even 
her power, to redeem her from captivity, and place her 
in fuch a condition as would at once be compatible with 
her dignity, and the fafety of her fubjeéts: That fhe 
conjured her to lay afide all thoughts of revenge, except 
againft the murderers of her hufband; and as fhe herfelf 
was his near relation, fhe was better entitled than the 
fubjects of Mary to interpofe her authority on that 
head, and fhe therefore befought that princefs, if fhe had 
any regard to her own honour and fafety, not to oppofe 
fo juft and reafonable a demand: That after thofe two 
poh nts were provided for, her own liberty, and the pu- 
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© HAP. nifhment of her hufband’s affaflins, the fafety of her 
Cu infant fom was next to be confidered ; and there feemed 
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no expedient more proper for that purpofe, than fending 
him to be educated in England: And that, befides the 
fecurity, which would attend his removal from a fcene 
of faction and convulfions, \there were mary other bene- 


ficial confequences, which it was cafy to forefee as the 


refult of his education in that country’. 
Tue remonftrances, which Throgmaton was in- 


ftrudted to make to the affociated lords, were entirely 


conformable to thefe fentiments, which Eizabeth enter- 
tained in Mary’s favour. She empowerel him to tell 
them, that, whatever blame fhe might thiow on Maty’s 
conduct, any oppofition to their fovereiga was totally 
unjuftifiable, and incompatible with all ader and good 
government: That it belonged not to thm to reform, 
much lefs to punifh, the mal-adminiftntion. of their 
prince; and the only arms, which fubjeés could in any 
cafe lawfully employ againft the fupreme authority, were 
entreaties, counfels, and reprefentations: ‘That if thefe ex- 
pedients failed, they were next to appeal ly their prayers 
to Heaven; and to wait with patience tillthe Almighty, 
in whofe hands are the hearts of princ:s, fhould be 
pleafed to turn them to juftice and to mery. . That the 
inculcated not this doctrine, becaufe fhe lerfelf was in- 
terefted in its obfervance; but becaufe it vas univerfally 
received in all well governed ftates, and was effential to 


the prefervation of civil fociety: That fherequired them” 


to reftore their queen to liberty; and premifed, in that 
cafe, to concur with them in all proper expedients for 
regulating the government, for punifhing tie king’s mur- 
derers, and for guarding the life and liberty of the infant 
prince: And that if the fervices, which fhe had lately 
regdered the Scottifh nation, in proteCting them from 
i Keith, p. 411, 432, &¢e 
foreign 
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foreign ufirpation, were duly confidercd by them, they Cou AP: 
would repde confidence in her good offices, and would wy 
efteem thenfelves blame-worthy, in having hitherto made _ 1567 
no applicaton to her™, 

EvizaeirH, befides thefe remonftrances, fent, by 
Throgmoron, fome articles of accommodation, which 
he was topropofe to both parties, as expedients for the 
fettlement of public affairs; and though thefe articles 
contained fome important. reftraints on the fovereign 
power, the were in the main calculated for Mary’s ad- 
yantage, aid were fufficiently indulgent to her. The 
affociated ords, who determined to proceed with greater 
feyerity, wre apprehenfive of Elizabeth’s partiality; and 
being fenfple, that Mary would, take courage from the 
protection of that powerful princefs°, they thought pro- 
per, after everal affected delays, to refufe the Englifh 
ambaffador all accef$ to her. here were four different 
{chemes pnpofed in Scotland, for the treatment of the 
captive quen: One, that fhe fhould be reftored to her 
authority under very ftri€t limitations: The fecond, 
that fhe flould be obliged to refign her crown to the 
prince, bebanifhed the kingdom, and be confined either 
to Franceor England; with aflurances from the fover 
reion, in vhofe dominions fhe fhould refide, that fhe 
fhould mace no attempts to the difturbance of the efta- 
blithed gowrnment: The third, that fhe fhould be pub- 
licly tried for her crimes, of which her enemies pre- 
tended to have undoubted proof, and be fentenced to 
perpetual mprifonment: The fourth was ftill more fe- 
vere, and required, that, after her trial and condemna- 
tion, capit! punifhment fhould be infliéted upon her?. 
‘Throgmoron fupported the mildeft propofal; but though 
he promifd his miftrefs’s guarantee for the performance 
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© H AP. of articles, threatened the ruling party with immediate 


XXXIX 


u—-—_ vengeance in cafe of refufal’, and warned them not to 


3567. 


draw on themfelves, by their violence, the public re- 
proach, which now lay upon their queen; he found, that, 
excepting fecretary Lidington, he had not the good for- 
tune to convince any of the leaders. Al] counfels feemed 
to tend towards the more fevere expedients; and the 
preachers, in particular, drawing their examples from 
the rigorous maxims of the Old Teftament, which can 
only be warranted by particular revelations, inflamed 
the minds of the people againft their unhappy fove- 
reign’, 

Tuere were feveral pretenders to the regency of the 
young prince, after the intended depofition of Mary, 
The earl of Lenox claimed that authority as grandfather 
to the prince: The duke of Chatelrault, who was ab- — 
fent in France, had pretenfions as next heir to the crown: 
But the greateft number of the aflociated lords inclined 
to the earl of Murray, in whofe capacity they had en- 
tire truft, and who poffeffed the confidence of the 
preachers and more zealous reformers. All meafures 
being therefore concerted, three inftruments were fent ta 
Mary, by the hands of lord Lindfey and Sir Robert 
Melvil; by one of which fhe was to refign the crown in 
favour of her fon, by another to appoint Murray regent, 
by the third to name a council, which fhould admini- 
fter the government till his arrival in Scotland. The 
queen of Scots, fecing no profpeét of relief, lying juitly 
under apprehenfions for her life, and believing, that no — 
deed, which fhe executed during her captivity, could be 
valid, was prevailed on, after a plentiful cffufion of 
tears, to fign thefe three inftruments; and fhe took not 
the trouble of infpeéting any one of them’, In confe- 
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quence of this forced refignation, the young prince was nates 
proclaimed king, by the name of James VI, He was", 
foon after crowned at Stirling, and the earl of Morton 1567, 
took in his name the coronation-oath ; in which a pron 9 ju. 
mife to extirpate herefy was not forgotten. Some re- 
publican pretenfions, in favour of the people’s power, 
were countenanced in this ceremony’; and a coin was 
foon after ftruck, on which the famous faying of Tra- 
jan was infcribed, Pro me; fi merear, in me; For me; 
if I deferve it, againft me", Throgmorton, had orders 
from his miftrefs not to affift at the coronation of the 
king of Scots . 

Tue council of regency had not long occafion to ex- 
ercife their authority. The earl of Murray arrived from 
France, and took pofleffion of his-high office. He paid 
a vifit to the captive queen; and fpoke.to her in a man- 
ner which better fuited her paft condu@ than her prefent 
condition. This harfh treatment quite extinguifhed in her 
breaft any remains of affection towards him*, Murray 
proceeded afterwards’to break, in a more public manner, 
all terms of decency, with her. He fummoned:a_parlia- 
ment; and that aflembly, after voting, that fhe was un- 
doubtedly an accomplice in her hufband’s murder, con- 
demned her to imprifonment, ratified: her demiffion of 
the crowh, and acknowledged her fon for king, and 
Murray for regent’. ‘The regent, a man of vigour and 
abilities, employed himfelf fuccefsfully in reducing: the 
kingdom. He bribed Sir James Balfour to furrender the 
caftle of Edinburgh: He conftrained the garrifon of: 
Dunbar to open. their gates: And: he demolifhed that 
fortrefs. 

Burt though every thing thus bore a favourable afpect 
to the new government, and all'men feemed'to acquiefce 
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can never be effeéted without great difcontents ; 
and it was not likely, that, in a country, where the 
government, in its moft fettled ftate, poffeffed a very 
disjointed authority, a new eftablifhment fhould meet 
with no interruption or difturbance. Few confiderable 
men of the nation feemed willing to fupport Mary, fo 
long as Bothwel was prefent; but the removal of that 
obnoxious nobleman had altered the fentiments of many. 
The duke of Chatelrault, being difappointed of the res 
gency, bore no good will to Murray ; and the fame fen- 
timents were embraced by all his numerous retainers: 
Several of the nobility, finding that others had taken the 
lead among the affociators, formed a faction apart, and’ 
oppofed the prevailing power: And befides their “being 
moved by fome remains of duty and affection towards 
Mary, the malcontent lords, obferving every thing car- 
ried to extremity againft her, were naturally led to eme 
brace her caufe, and fhelter themfelves under her autho- 
rity. All who retained any propenfity to the catholic 
religion, were induced to join this party; and even the 
people in general, though they had formerly either de- 
tefted Mary’s crimes, or blamed her imprudence, were 
now inclined to compaffionate her prefent fituation, and 
lamented, that a peifon, pofleffed of fo many amiable 


- 


accomplifhments, joined to fuch high dignity, fhould | 


be treated with fuch extreme feverity. Animated by 
all thefe motives, many of the principal nobility, now 
adherents to the queen of Scots, met at Hamilton, ‘and 
concerted meafures for fupporting the caufe of that prin= 
cefs. 


Wuite thefe humours were in fermentation, Mary was 


employed in. contrivances for effecting her efcape ; and 
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fre engaged, by her charms and carefles, a young gen=C_ HAP, 
tleman, George Douglas, brotherto the laird of Lochle- ~™ ; 
vin, to affift her in that enterprize. She even went fo 1568 
far as to give him hopes of efpoufing her, after her mar- 
riage with Bothwel fhould be diffolved on the plea of 
force ; and fhe propofed this expedient to the regent, who 
rejected it. Douglas, however, perfevered in his endea- 
vours to free her from captivity; and having all oppor- 
tunities of accefs to the houfe, he was at laft fuccefsful 
in the undertaking. He conveyed her in difguife into 2d May.’ 
a fmall boat, and himfelf rowed her afhore. She haft= 
ened to Hamilton; and the news of her arrival in that 
place being immediately fpread abroad, many of the no- 
bility flocked to her with their forces. A bond of affo- 
ciation for her defence was figned by the earls of Argyle, 
Huntley, Eglington, Crawford, Caffilis, Rothes, Bat se 
trofe, Sutherland, Errol, nine bifhops, and nine barons, 
befides many of the moft confiderable gentry*. And 
in a few days an army, to the number of fix thoufand 
men, were affembled under her ftandard. 

ExizABETH was no fooner informed of Mary’s efcape, 


than fhe difcovered her refolution of salieri in the 
fame generous and friendly meafures, which fhe had 
hitherto purfued. If the had not employed force againft 
the regent, during the imprifonment of that princefs, the 
had been chiefly withheld by the fear of pufhing him to 
greater extremities againft her; but the had propofed t 
the court of France an Age wi though ‘lefs 
violent, would have been no lefs effectual for her fervice 
She defired that France and England un by concert 
cut off all commerce with the Scots, til] they fhould do 
juftice to their injured fovereign*. She now difpatched 
Leighton into Scotland to offer both. her good offices, 
and the affiftance of her forces, to Mary; but as fhe ap- 
@ Keith, p. 475. b Ibid, p. 463, Cabala, p. 241. ¢ Keith, 
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© HA P. prehended the entrance of French troojs into the kings — 
iilgeall dom, fhe defired that the controverfy btween the queen 
3568. of Scots and her fubjects might by tht princefs be re- 
ferred entirely to her arbitration, and tht no foreign fuc- 
cours fhould be introduced into Scotlanl*. 
l Bur Elizabeth had not leifure to exet fully her efforts 
Hi) 4 in favour of Mary. ‘The regent madehafte to affemble 
forces; and notwithftanding that his amy was inferior 
in number to that of the queen of Sits, he took the 
asth May, field againft her. A battle was foughtat Langfide near 
Glafgow, which was entirely decifive in favour of the 
regent; and though Murray, after hi: victory, flopped 
the bloodfhed, yet was. the action folowed by a total 
difperfion of the queen’s party. Thatunhappy princefs 
Mary flies fled fouthwards from the field of battlewith great preci- 
ire pitation, and came, with a few attendaits, to the borders 
i of England. She here deliberated comerning her next 
meafures, which would probably prov: fo important to 
her future happinefs or mifery, She bund it impoffible 
to remain in her own kingdom: She hd an averfion, im 
her prefent wretched condition, to reurn into France, 
where fhe had formerly appeared with {much fplendour; 
and fhe was not, befides, provided witi a veflel, which 
could fafely convey her thither: Thelate generous be+ 
haviour of Elizabeth made her hope fir protection, and 
even affiftance, from that quarter®;and as the pre+ 
fent fears from her domeftic enemies were the moft ur- 
gent, fhe overlooked all other confidrations, and em> 
braced: the refolution of taking fhelterin England, She 
embarked on board a fifhing-boat in Gdloway, and land- 
ed the fame day at Woirkington in Cumberland, about 
thirty miles from Carlifle; whence fh: immediately dif- 
patched a meflenger to London; notiying her arrival, 


@ Keith, p. 473. inthe notes, Anderfon, vol. i, p, 26. © Jebb’s 
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defiring leave tyiyifit Elizabeth, and craving het pro- Rear: 
tection, in confquéjce of former profeffions of friendfhip, —_ -—_+ 
made her by that princefs, 1568. 
EvizaBeTH now found herfelf in a fituation, when 
it was become neceflary to take fome decifive refolution 
with regard to her treatment of the queen of Scots; and 
as fhe had hitherto, contrary to the opinion of Cecil, at- 
tended more to the motives of generofity than of policy ‘ ; 
fhe was engagec by that prudent minifter to weigh anew 
all the confiderations, which occurred in this critical con- 
junGture. He rprefented, that the party, which’ had de« 
throned Mary, and had at prefent afflumed the govern- 
ment of Scotland, was always attached to the Englifh al- 
liance, and wa! engaged, by all the motives of religion 
and of intereft, to petfevere in their conneéions -with 
Elizabeth: Thit though Murray and his friends might 
complain of fome unkind ufage during their banifhment 
in England, th:y would eafily forget thefe grounds of 
quarre], when they refleG@ed, that Elizabeth was the 
only ally, on wiom they could fafely rely, and that their 
own queen, by her attachment to the catholic faith, and 
by her other connections, excluded them entirely from 
thé friendfhip cf France, and even from that of Spain: 
That Mary, on the other hand, even before hér violent 
breach with her proteftant fubjects, was in fecret entirely 
governed by the counfels of the houfe of Guife; much 
more, would tke implicitly comply with their views, 
when, by her own ill condu@, the power of that fami 
of the zealous catholics was become her fole refource and 
fecurity: That her pretenfions to the Englith crown 
would render het a dangerous inftrument in their hands; 
and, were fhe once able to fupprefs the proteftants in her 
own kingdom, the would unite the Scottith and Enelith 
catholics, with thofe of all foreign ftates fe 
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¢ of England: 


acainft the religion and govern 
to,proceed, with 


‘hat it behoved Elizabeth, therefore 


hy that this enterprize, ifiumeertaken, 
nolifh forces alone, and that full, 
es fhould beforehand be provided for the reformers 
mation in Scotland: That above all, it was 
-uard carcfully the perfon of that princefs ; 
sis unexpected referve in the Englifh friends : 


ake the refolution of flying into 


tempt by foreign force to TecOysl 


her authority : That: her defperate fortunes” 


and broken reputation ftted her for any attempt; and her 

i J pts ‘ 
refentment, wlien fhe fhould find herfelf thus deferted by” 
thé queen, would concue with her ambition and her bie 


> 


gotry, and reneer her an unrelenting, as well as powerful, 
enemy to the Enclifh government: That if fhe were 

: g 4 

]..in the hands of enterpriling catholics, the — 


ker nnc 
once abroad, 


attack on England would appear to her as eafy as that om” 


Scotland ; and the only method, fhe muft imagine, of reco= 
vering her native kingdom, would beto acquire that crown, 
to which fhe would deem herfelf equally intitled: "Thats 
a neutrality in fuch interefting Stuations, though it might 
be pretended, could never without the moft extreme . 


danger, be upheld by the queen ; and the detention of 


Mary was equally requifite, whether the power of Eng-— 
land were to be employed in her favour, or againft hers 
‘That nothing, indeed, was more becoming a great prince 
than generofity ; yet the fuggeftions of this noble principle 
could never, without imprudence, be confulted in fuch 
delicate circumftances as thofe in which the queen “was 
at prefent placed ; where her own fafety and the interefts 
of ‘her people were ultimately concerned in every refolu- 
_tion which fhe embraced: That though the example of 
fuccefsful rebellion, efpecially in a neighboungs country, 


4. could 


7 


in the defign of reftoring her rival to the throne; ; 
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could no wife be agreeable fovereion, yet M 


z Weds: 
imprudence had been fo thaps her cri 
enormous, that ‘the infurreé : en 

p 


provocation, could no longer | 


againft other princes: That 
Elizabeth to afcertain, - a regula 
ner, the extent o It, and-thence to determine 


the degree of protection, which fhe ought to afford her 


againft her difcontented fubje€ts: “Fhat as no glory could 


— O 


furpafs that of defending opprefléd ‘innocence, ‘it wa 
equally infamous to patronize vice and murder on th 
throne; and the conta 


gion of fuch difhonour would ex- 
‘tend itfelf to all who countenanced or fupported it: And 
that, if the crimes of the Scottifh princefs fhould, on 
enquiry, appear as great and certain as was affirmed 
and believed, every meafure againft = which. policy 
fhould dictate, would thence be juft 
fhould be found innocent, every enterp eae: which friend- 


5p 
hy 


flip fhould infpire, would be acknowledged laudable and 
glorious. 

AGREEABLY to thefe views, Elizabeth refolved to pro- 
ceed ina feemingly generous, but really cautious manner, 
with the queen of Scots; and fhe immediately fent or- 
ders to lady Scrope, fitter to the duke of Norfolk, a lady 
who lived in the neighbourhood, to attend on that prin- 
cefs. Soon after, fhe difpatched to her lord Scrope him« 
felf, warden of the marches, and Sir Francis Knolles, 
red 
the caftle of Carlifle; and after expreffing the queen’s 


yice chamberlain. They found Mary already lox 


fympathy with her in her late misfortunes, they told her, 
that her requeft of being allowed to vifit their fovereign, 
and of being admitted to her prefence, could not at p 
fent be complied with: Till fhe had cleared herfelf of he T 
hufband’s murder, of which fhe was fo ftronely accufed, 
Elizabeth could not without difhonour fhow her any 
K°2 coun 


re= 


. countenance, or appear i 
*: fo near a kinfman®, So unexpected a check threw Mary 
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ndifferent to the affaflination of 


into, tears; and the neceffity of her fituation extorted 
from her a declaration, that fhe would willingly juftify 
herfelf to her fifter from all imputations, and would fub- 
mit her caufe to the arbitration of fo good a friend’ 
Two days after fhe fent lord Herreis to London with 
letter to the fame purpofe. r 

‘Tus conceffion, which Mary could fcarcely avoid, — 
without an acknowledgment of guilt, was the point ex- 
pected and defired by Elizabeth: She immediately dif- 
patched Midlemore to the regent of Scotland; requirin 
him both to defift from the farther profecution of f 
queen’s party, and fend fome perfons to London to juftify — 
his condué with regard to her. Murray might juftly be 
ftartled at receiving a meflage, fo violent and imperious; — 
but as his domeftic enemies were numerous and powerful, is 
and England was the fole ally, which he could expect 
among foreign nations, he ‘was refolved rather to digelt 
the affront than provoke Elizabeth by a refufal. He alfo 
confidered, that, though that queen had hitherto ap- — 
peared partial to Mary, many political motives evidently a 
engaged her to fupport the king’s caufe in Scotland» 
and it was not to be doubted but fo penetrating a prin- 
cefs would in the end difcover this intereft, and would ut 
Jeaft afford him a patient and equitable hearing. He 
therefore replied, that he would himfelf take a journey 
to England, attended by other commiffioners 5 and would 
willingly fubmit the determination of his caufe to Eliza 
beth'. 

Lorp Herreis now perceived, that his miftrefs had 
advanced too far in her conceflions: He endeavoured to 
maintain, that Mary could not, without diminution of 
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her royal dignity, fubmit to a conteft with her rebellious C H A P. 
fubjeéts before a foreign prince; and he required either 4 
prefent aid from England, or liberty for his queen to pafs 156%. 
over into France. Being prefled, however, with the for- 
mer agreement before the Englifh council, he again re- 
newed his confent; but in a few days he began anew to 
recoil; and it was with fome difficulty that he was 
brought to acquiefce in the firft determination *. Thefe 
fluctuations, which were inceffantly renewed, fhowed his 
vifible reluétance to the meafures purfued by the court of 
England. 

THE queen of Scots difcovered no lefs averfion to the 
trial propofed; and it required all the artifice and pru- 
dence of Elizabeth to make her perfevere in the agree- 
ment, to which fhe had at firft confented. This latter 
princefs ftill faid to her, that fhe defired not, without 


Mary’s confent and approbation, to enter into the quef- 
tion, and pretended only as a friend to hear her juftifica- 
tion: That fhe was confident there would be found no 
difficulty in refuting all the calumnies of her enemies ; 
and even if her apology fhould fall fhort of full convic- 
tion, Elizabeth was determined to fupport her caufe, and 
procure her fome reafonable terms of accommodation : 
And that it was never meant, that fhe faould be cited to 
a trial on the accufation of her rebellious fubjeéts; but 
on the contrary, that they fhould be fummoned to appear 
and to juftify themfelves for their conduct towards her', 


Allured by thefe plaufible profeffions, the queen of Scots 
agreed to vindicate herfelf by her own commiffioners, be- 
fore commiffioners appointed by Elizabeth. 

Durine thefe tranfactions, Jord Scrope and Sir Fran- 
cis Knolles, who refided with Mary at Carlifle, had lei- 
fure to ftudy her charaéter, and to make report of it to 
Elizabeth. Unbroken by her misfortunes, refoluge in 
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fhe afpired to nos 


vc wd 
thing but victory ; 2 nd was determined to endure any €X=: 


tremity, to undergo any difficulty, and to try every for- 
er caufe, or yield the {uperi- 
infinuating, affable ; the 


tune, rather than aba ndon_ he 


ority to her encm ies. Eloquent, 
avinced all thofe who approached her, ot 9 
the innocence of her i condugt ; and as fhe declared her 

aid of her friends all over Europe, ‘ 
rfe to infidels and barbarians, Ta 


had already c 


the danger, 


fpirit, her addrefs, if allowed to ae with ane full 
force, would: expofe them”, “The court of England, 
therefore, who, under pretence of guarding her, had al- 
ready, in effect, ‘detained her peieiter, were determined — 
to.watch her witht ftill greater vigilance, — As Carlifle, by 
its-fituation on the borders, afforded "her great opportig 
niti¢és of contriving -her efcape, they removal her to 
Bolton, a feat of lord Scrope’s in Yorkthire: And the 4 
iffue of the controverfy between her andthe Scottifh na- 
tion was regarded. as a fubjeét more momentous to Elie 


’s fecurity and: interefts, than it had hitherto been 


for the examination of is creat caufe, were the duke 
Norfolk, the earl of Suflexy. and Sir Ralph Sadler; and 
York was named as the place of conference. Lefley, 
ifhop of Rofs, the lords Herreis, Levingftone, and” 
: aah de, with three perfons more, appeared as commiffion= 
ers from the quecn of Scots, The éarl of Murray, a 
gent, the eatl of Morton, the bithop of Orkney, a 
Lindefey, and the abbot of Dumfermling were appoint 
commiffioners from the king and kingdom of Scotland. — 


Secretary Lidington, Ane Bachan, the famous poet 
t 
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and hiftériany with fome others, were named as 
affiftants. 


Iv was a great circumftance in Elizabeth's ¢ 


fhe was thus chofen umpire betwecn the factions. of a 


neighbouring kingdom, which had, during many centu- 


ries, entertained the moft violent jealoufy and animofity 
againft England ; and her felicity was equally rare, i 


having the fortunes and fame of fo dangerous ariva 
had long given her the greateft inquietude, now entirely 
at her difpofal... Some circumftances of her late conduct 
had difcovered.a byafs towards the fide of Mary: Her 
prevailing interefts led her to favour the enemies of that 
princefs: The profeflions of impartiality, which fhe had 
made, were open and frequent ; and fhe had f 
ceeded, that each fide accufed her commiffioners of par- 


tiality towards. their adverfaries®.. She herfelf appears, 


by the inftructions given them, to have fixed no plan for 
the decifion;.but fhe knew, that the advantages, which 
fhe fhould reap, muft be great, whatever iflue the caufe 
might take. If Mary’s crimes could be afcertained by 
undoubted proof, fhe could for ever blaft the reputation 
of. that princefs, and might juftifiably detath her for ever 


a prifoner in England ; If the evidence f of 


ed 


ell fhor 
conviction, it was intended to reftore her to the throne, 
but with fuch ftrict limitations, as would leave Eliza- 

“beth perpetual arbiter of all differences between the par- 
ties in Scotland, and render her in effect abfolute miltrefs 
of the kingdom°. 

Manry’s commiffioners, before they gaye in their com- 
plaints again{t her.enemies in Scotland, entered a proteft, 
that their appearance in the caufe fhould nowife affect 
the independance of her crown, or be conftrued as.a mark of 
fubordination to England: ‘The Englifh commiffioners r¢- 

n Anderfon,. vol. iv. part 2. ps 4% © Ibid. 145 15; Ce 
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CHA P.ceived this proteft, but with a referve to the claim of 


x id . . 
——— England. The complaint of that princefs was next read, — 
156% and contained a detail of the injuries, which the had 
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fuffered fince her marriage with Bothwel: That her fub- 
jects had taken arms againft her, on pretence of freeing 
her from captivity ; that when fhe put herfelf into their 
hands, they had committed her to clofe cuftody in Loch- 
levin; had placed her fon, an infant, on her throne; had 
again taken arms againft her after her deliverance from ptle 
fon ; had rejeéted all her propofals for accommodation 5 had 
given battle to her troops; and had obliged her, for the 
fafety of her perfon, to take fhelter in England?. The 
earl of Murray, in anfwer to this complaint, gave a fur 
mary and imperfect account of the late tranfactions: 
that the earl of Bothwel, the known murderer of the late 
king, had, a little after committing that crime, feized the 
perfon of the queen and led her to Dunbar; that heac-— 
quired fuch influence over her as to gain her confent a 
marry him, and he had accordingly procured a divorcee 
from his former wife, and had pretended to celebrate his 
nuptials with the queen; that the fcandal of this gan 
action, the difhonour which it brought on the nation, 
the danger to which the infant prince was expofed from 
the attempts of that audacious man, had obliged the — 
nobility to take arms, and oppofe his criminal enter- — 
prizes; that after Mary, in order to fave him, hi 
thrown herfelf into their hands, fhe {till difcovered fucha 
violent attachment to him, that they found it coli ; 
for their own and the public fafety, to confine her perfon, 
during a feafon, till Bothwell and the other murderers of 
her hufband could be tried and pnnifhed for their crimes 5 : 
and that during this confinement, fhe had voluntarily, 
without compulfion or violence, merely from difguft at 


P Anterfon, vol ive part De P. §%. Goodall, vol, ii, p.128, Haynes, 
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she inquietude and vexations attending power, refigned C ee P, 
her crown to her only fon, and had appointed the earl ees 
Murray regent during the minority 4. The queen’s an= 1568. 
fwer to this apology was obvious: That fhe did not know 
and never could fufpect, that Bothwel, who had been 
acquitted by a jury, and recommended to her by all the 
nobility for her hufband, was the murderer. of the king ; 
that fhe ever was, and ftill continues defirous, that, if he 
be guilty, he may be brought to condign punifhment; 
that her refignation of the crown was extorted from her 
by the well-grounded fears of her life, and even by direct 
menaces of violence; and that Throgmorton, the Eng- 
lifh ambaflador, as well as others of her friends, had ad- 
vifed her to fign that paper, as the only means of faving 
herfelf from.the laft extremity, and had affured her, that 
a confent, given under thefe circumftances, could never 
have any validity *. 

So far the queen of Scots feemed plainly to have the 
advantage in the conteft: And the Englifh commiffion- 
ers might have been furprized, that Murray had made fo 
weak a defence, and had fuppreffed all] the material im- 
putations againft that princefs, on which his party had 
ever fo ftrenuoufly infifted ; had not fome private con- 
ferences previoufly informed them of the fecret. Mary’s 
commiffioners had boafted, that Elizabeth, from regard 
to her kinfwoman, and from her defire of maintaining the 
rights of fovereigns, was determined, how criminal fo- 
ever the conduct of that princefs might appear, to reftore 
her to the throne*; and Murray, reflecting on fome paft 
meafures of the Englifh court, began to apprehend, that 
there were but too juft grounds for thefe expectations. 
He believed, that Mary, if he would agree to conceal the 


4 Anderfon, vol,iv. part 2. p. 64, & feq. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 144. 
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€ 4 AY. mof violent part of the’ accufation againft her, would 
XMXIX. . ‘ “ : at Sig ae 
c_._» fubmit to any reafonable terms of accommodation 3 but 
1568- if he once proceeded {o far as’ to charge her with the 
whole of her’@uilt, no compofition could afterwards take 
place 3" and fhould fhe ever be reftored, either by the 
power of Elizabeth, or the afliftance of her other friends, 
he and his ‘party muft be expofed to her fevere and im- 
placable vengeance t,-. He refolved, therefore, not to 
venture rafhly on a meafure, which it would be impofible 
for him ever to recal ; and he privately paid a vilit to 
Norfolk and the other Englifh commiffioners, confefled : 
his fcruples, laid before them the evidence of the queen's 
guilt, and defired to, have fome fecurity for Elizabeth's 
protection, in cafe that evidence fhould, upon examina ; 
tion, appear entirely fatisfactory.. Norfolk was not fe 
cretly difpleafed with thefe fcruples of the regent’. He Fr: 
had ever been a partizan of the queen of Scots : Secretary 
Lidington, who began alfo to incline to that party, and” 


: was a man of fingular addrefs and capacity, had engaged 

him to embrace farther views in her favour, and even to 
think of efpoufing her: And though that duke conte 

that the proofs againft Mary feemed to him unqueftion= | 
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=p ae 
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able, he encouraged Murray in his prefent refolution nat 


to produce them publicly in the conferences before the | 
Englifh commiffioners *. ba ’ 


NorroLk, however, was obliged to tranfenit t0 cou! 
the querics propofed by the regent. ‘Thefe queries con= : 
fifted of four particulars: Whether the Englify €om- 
mifligners had authority from their fovereign to pronoul ¢ ¢ 
fentence againft Mary, ‘in cafe her guilt fhould be ™ ly 


proved before them ? Whether they would promife to i 
i 


t Anderfon, vol.iv. part 2. pi 47,43. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 159+ 
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ercife that authority, and eters to an actual fentence? C HA P, 
Whether the queen of Scots, 1 f the were found aS 
fhiould be delivered into the ore of the regent, or, at 1568. 
leaft, be fo fecured in England, that fhe never fhould be 
able to difturb the tranquillity of Scotland? and, Whe- 
ther Elizabeth would alfo, in that cafe, promife to ac- 
knowledge the young king, and protect the regent in his 
authority’? 

Exizaperu, when thefe queries, with the other tranf- 
actions, were laid before her, began to think, that they 
pointed towards a conclufion more decifive and more ad- 
vantageous than fhe had hitherto expected. She deter- 
mined, therefore, to bring the matter into full light 5 


and under pretext that the diftance from her perfon re- 
tarded the proceedings of her commiffioners, fhe ordered 
them to come to London, and there continue the con- 
ferences. On their appearance, fhe immediately joined in 
commiffion with them fome of the moft confiderable of 
her council; Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper, the earls 
of Arundel and Leicefter, lord Clinton, admiral, and Sir 
William Cecil, fecretary *,. The queen of Scots, who 
knew nothing of thefe fecret motives, and who expected, 

that fear or decency would ftill reftrain Murray from 
proceeding to any violent accufation againft her, exprefled 
an entire {atisfaction in this adjournment; and declared, 
that the affair, being under the immediate infpcection of 
Blizabeth, was now in the hands where fhe moft defited 
to refi it*, ‘The conferences were accordingly continued 
at Hampton-Court ; and Mary’s commiffioners, as before, 
made no fcruple to be prefent at them. 

THE ee meanwhile, gave a {atisfatory anfwer to 
all Murray’s demands; and decl lared, that, though fhe 
wifhed and hoped, from the prefent enquiry, to be en- 

y Anderfon, vol. iv. part 2. p. 55¢ Goodall, vol. ii, p. 130+ 
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€ H A\, tirely convinced of Mary’s innocence, yet if the event 
XEXIX td prove contrary, and if that princefs fhould appear 
355% guilty of her hufband’s murder, fhe fhould, for her own 

part, deem her ever after unworthy of athrone®, The 
regent, encouraged by this declaration, opened more fully. 
his charge againft the queen of Scots ; and after expref- 
fing his relu€tance to proceed to that extremity, and pro- 
tefting, that nothing but the neceflity of felf-defence, 
which muft not be abandoned for any delicacy, could 
have engaged him in fuch a meafure, he proceeded to 
accufe her in plain terms of participation and cenfent in 
the aflaffination of the king*. The earl of Lenox too 
appeared before the Englifh commiffioners ; and implor- 
ing vengeance for the murder of his fon, accufed Mary as 
an accomplice with Bothwel in that enormity *. 

WHEN this charge was fo unexpectedly given in, and 
copies of it were tranfmitted to the bithop of Rofs, lord 
Herreis, and the other commifiioners of Mary, they ab- 
folutely refufed to return an anfwer; and they grounded 
their filence on very extraordinary reafons: They had 
orders, they faid, from their miftrefs, if any thing were 
advanced that might touch her honour, not to make any 
defence, as fhe was a fovereign princefs, and could not 
be fubject to any tribunal; and they required, that the 
fhould previoufly be admitted to Elizabeth’s prefence, to — 
whom, and to whom alone, fhe was determined to juttify 
her inngcence*. They forgot, that the conferences were 
at firft begun, and were ftill continued, with no other 
view than to clear her from the accufations of her ene- 
mies; that Elizabeth had ever pretended to enter into 
them only as her friend, by her own confent and appro- 


> Goodall, vol.ii. ip. 199. © Anderfon, vol. iv. part 2+ p> 115% 
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bation, not as affuming any jurifdiction over her; that CH A Pe 
this princefs had from the beginning refufed to admit her eee 
to her prefence, till fhe fhould vindicate herfelf from the 158 
crimes imputed to her; that fhe had therefore difcovered 
no new figns of partiality by her perfeverance in that 
refolution ; and that though fhe had granted an audience 
to the earl of Murray and his collegues, fhe had previ~ 
oufly conferred the fame honour on Mary’s commiffion~ 
ers‘; and her conduct was fo far entirely equal to both 
parties s. 

As the commiffioners of the queen of Scots refufed to 
give in any anfwer to Murray’s charge, the neceflary 
confequence feemed to be, that there could be no farther 
proceedings in the conference. But though this filence 
might be interpreted as a prefumption againft her, it did 
not fully anfwer the purpofe of thofe Englifh minifters, 
who were enemies to that princefs, They ftill defired to 
have in their hands the proofs of her guilt; and in order 
to draw them with decency from the regent, a judicious 
artifice was employed by Elizabeth, Murray was called 


before the Englifh commiffioners; and reproved by them, 
in the queen’s name, for the atrocious imputations, which 
he had the temerity to throw upon his fovereign: But 
though the earl of Murray, they added, and the other 
commiffiioners, had fo far forgotten the duty of allegiance 
to their prince, the queen never would overlook what fhe 
owed to her friend, her neighbour, and her kinfwoman; 
and fhe therefore defired to know what they could fay in 
their own juftification*. Murray, thus urged, made no 
difficulty in producing the proofs of his charge againft 
the queen of Scots ; and among the reft, fome love-letters 


and fonnets of her’s to Bothwel, written all in her own 
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hand, and two other papers, one written in her own 
hand, another fubfcribed by her, and written by the earl 
of Huntley; each of which contained a promife of mare 
riage with Bothwel, made before the pretended trial and y 
acquittal of that nobleman. | 

Aux thefe important papers had been kept by Bothwel. 
ina filver box or cafket, which had been: given him by 
Mary, and which had belonged. to her firft hufband, 
Francis; and though the princefs had enjoined him to 
burn the letters as foon as he had read them, he had 
thought proper carefully to preferve them, as pledges of 
her fidelity, and had committed them to the cuftody of 
Sir James Balfour, deputy-governor of the caftle of Edin- 
burgh. | When that fortrefs was befieged by the aflo- 
ciated lords, Bothwel fent a fervant to receive the cafket 
from the hands of the deputy-governor. Balfour deli- 
yered it to the meflenger ; but as he had at that time fe- 


ceived fome difouft from Bothwel, and was fecretly ne- < 
gociating an agreement with the ruling party, he took ; 
care, by conveying private intelligence to the earl of é 
Morton, to make the papers be intercepted by him. 
They contained inconteftible proofs of Mary’s criminal 
correfpondence with Bothwel, of her confent to the king’s ; 
murder, and of her concurrence in the violence, which 
Bothwel pretended to commit upon her, Murray for 3 
tified this evidence by fome teftimonies of correfpondent — 
facts‘; and he added, fome time after, the dying con- 
feffion of one Hubert, or French Paris, as he was called, 

a fervant of Bothwel’s, who had been executed for the 
king’s murder, and who dire@tly charged the queen with 
her being acceflary to that criminal enterprize!, 
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Mary’s commiffioners. had ufed every expedient to GE AP 
ward this blow, which they faw coming upon them, and Satopia’ 
againft which, it appears, they were not provided with 1568. 
any proper defence. As foon as Murray-opened his charge, 
they endeavoured to turn the conferences from an enquiry 
intova negociation; and though informed, by the Englifh 
commiffioners, that nothing could be more difhonourable 
for their miftrefs, than to’ enter into a treaty with fuch 
undutiful fubjeéts, before’ fhe had juftified. herfelf from 
thofe enormous imputations, which had been thrown upon 
her, they ftill infifted, that Elizabeth fhould fettle terms 
of accommodation between Mary and her enemies in Scot 
land. They maintained, that, till their miftrefs had 
given in her anfwer.to Murray’s charge, his proofs could 
neither be called for nor produced*: And finding, that 
the Englith commiffioners were {till determined to proceed 
in the method which had been projected, they finally 
broke off the conferences, and never would make any 
reply. . Thefe:papers, at leaft tranflations of them, have 
fince been publifhed.. The objections, made to their 
authenticity, are in general of {mall force: But. were they 
ever fo {fpecious, they cannot now be hearkened to; fince 
Mary, at the time when the truth could have been fully 
cleared, did, in effect, ratify the evidence againft her, 
by recoiling from the enquiry at the very critical moment, 
and refufing to give, an anfwer to the accufation of her 
enemies °. 

Bur: Elizabeth, though fhe had feen enough for her 
own fatisfaction, was determined, that the moft eminent 
perfons of her court fhould alfo be acquainted with thefe 
tranfaétions, and fhould be convinced of the equity of 
her proceedings. She ordered her privy-council to be 
aflembled; and that fhe might render the matter more 
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Worcefter, Huntingdon, and Warwic. All the proteeds 
ings of the Englifh commiffioners were tread to them: The 
evidences produced by Murray were perufed: A great 
number of letters, written by Mary to Elizabeth, wer. 
Jaid before them, and the hand-writing compared with 
that of the letters delivered in by the regent: The refufal 
of the queen of Scots’ commiffioners to make any reply; 
was related: And on the whole, Elizabeth told them; 
that, as fhe had, from the firft, thought it improper, that 
Mary, after fuch horrid crimes were imputed to her 
fhould be admitted to her prefence, before fhe had, in 
fome meafure, juftified herfelf from the charge; fo now, 
when her guilt was confirmed by fo many evidences, and 
all anfwer refufed, fhe muft, for her part, perfevere more 
fteadily in that refolution?. Elizabeth next called in 
the queen of Scots’ commiffioners, and after obfervingy 
that fhe deemed it much more decent for their miftrefs 
to continue the conferences, than to require the liberty 
of juftifying herfelf in perfon, fhe told them, that Mary 
might either fend her reply by a perfon whom fhe trufted, 
or deliver it herfelf to fome Englifh nobleman, whom 
Elizabeth fhould appoint to wait upon her: But as to 
her refolution of making no reply at all, fhe muft regard 
it as the ftrongeft confeffion of guilt; nor could they ever 
be deemed her friends, who advifed her to that method of 
proceeding %  Thefe topics fhe enforced ftill more 
ftrongly in a letters which fhe wrote to Mary herfelf*. 
Tue queen of Scots had no other fubterfuge from thefe 
prefling remonftrances than ftill to demand a perfonal in- 
terview with Elizabeth: A conceffion, which, fhe was 
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fenfible, would never be granted:; becaufe Elizabeth Me: 
knew, that this expedient could decide nothing; becaufe an Raga 
it brought matters to extremity, which that princefS de- 1568 
fired to avoid ; and becaufe it had been refufed from the 
beginning, even before the commencement of the con= 
ferences. In order to keep herfelf better in countenance, 

Mary thought of another device. ‘Though the conferences 

were broken off, fhe ordered her commiffioners to accufe 

the earl of Murray and his affociates as the murderers of 

the king': But this accufation coming fo late, being 
extorted merely by a complaint of Murray’s, and being 
unfupported by any proof, could only be reoarded as an 

angry recrimination upon her enemy". She alfo defired 

to have copies of the papers given in by the regent; but 

as fhe ftill perfifted in her refolution to make no re ply 

before the Englifh commiffioners, this demand was finally 

refufed her *, 

As Mary had thus put an end to the conferences; the 
regent exprefled great impatience to return into Scotland; 
and he complained, that his enemies had taken advantage 
of his abfence, and had thrown the whole government 
into confufion, Elizabeth, therefore, difmiffed him ; and 
granted him a loan of five thoufand pounds, to bear the 
charges of his journey *. During the ‘conferences at 
York, the duke of Chatelrault arrived at London, in 
paffing from France; and as the queen knew, that he 
was engaged in Mary’s party, and had very plaufible pres 
tenfions to the regency of the king of Scots, fhe thought 
proper to detain him till after Murray’s departure. But 
notwithftanding thefe marks of favour, and fome other 
affiftance which fhe fecretly gave this latter nobleman ’y 
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Gow ing with Murray as regent of Scotland. 
4568. Orpers were given for removing the queen of Scots 
o Oo 


from Bolton, a place furrounded with catholics, to Tuts 
bury in the county of Stafford ; where fhe was put under 
the cuftody of the earl of Shrewfbury. Elizabeth enter- 
tained hopes, that this princefs, difcouraged by her mif- 
fortunes, and confounded by the late tranfaétions, would 
be glad to fecure a fafe retreat from all the tempefts with 
which fhe had been agitated ; and fhe promifed to bury 
every thing in oblivion, provided Mary would agree, ¢i- 
ther voluntarily to refign her crown, oF to affociate her 
fon with her in the government ; and the adminiftration 
to remain, during his minority, in the hands of the earl 
of Murray*. But that high-fpirited princefs refufed all 
treaty upon fuch terms, and declared that her laft words 
fhould be thofe of a queen of Scotland. Befides many 
other reafons, fhe faid, which fixed her in that refolu- 
tion, fhe knew, that, if, in the prefent emergence, fhe 
made fuch conceffions, her fubmiffion would be univer- 
fally deemed an acknowledgment of guilt, and would ra- 
tify all the calumnies of her enemies *. 

Mary fill infifted upon this alternatives either that 
Elizabeth fhould affift her in reeovering her authority, oF 
fhould give her liberty to retire into France, and make 
trial of the friendfhip of other princes: And as fhe af 
ferted, that fhe had come voluntarily into England, ine 
vited by many former profeffions of amity, fhe thought, 
that one or other of thefe requefts could not, without the 
moft extreme injuftice, be refufed her. But Elizabeth, 
fenfible of the danger, which attended both thefe propor 
fals, was fecretly refolved to detain her ftill a captives 
and as her retreat into England had been little voluntary, 
her claim upon the queen’s generofity appeared much lefs. 
urgent than fhe was willing to pretend. Necefiity, i 
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was thought, would to the prudent juftify her detention : SUAS 
Her paft mifconduct would apologize for it to the equi- ay 
table: And though it was forefeen, that compaffion for 1598- 
Mary’s fituation, joined to her intrigues and infinuating 
behaviour, would, while fhe remained in England, excite 

the zeal of her friends, efpecially of the catholics ; thefe 
inconveniencies were deemed much inferior to thofe which 
attended any other expedient. Elizabeth trufted alfo to 

her own’ addrefs, for eluding all thofe. difficulties: She 
purpofed to avoid breaking abfolutely with the queen of 

Scots, to keep her always in hopes of an accommoda- 

tion, to negotiate perpetually with her, and {till to throw 

the blame of not coming to any. conclufion, either on 
unforefeen accidents, or on the obftinacy and perverfenefs 

of others. 

WE come now to mention fome Englifh affairs, which 
we left behind us, that we might not. interrupt our nar- 
rative of the events in Scotland, which form fo material 
a part of the prefent reign. The term, fixed by the 
treaty of Cateau-Cambrefis for the reftitution of Calais, 
expired in 15673; and Elizabeth, after making her de- 
mand at the gates of that city, fent Sir Thomas Smith to 
Paris; and that minifter, in conjunction with Sir Henry 
Norris, her refident ambaflador, enforced her pretenfions, 
Conferences were held on that head, without coming to 
any conclufion, fatisfaétory to the Englifh, The chan- 
cellor, De L’Hofpital, told the Englifh ambafladors, that, 
though France by an article of the treaty was obliged to 
reftore Calais on the expiration of eight years, there was 
another article of the fame treaty, which now deprived 
Elizabeth of any right, that could accrue to her by that 
engagement: That it was agreed, if the Englith fhould, 
during the interval, commit hoftilities upon France, they 
fhould inftantly forfeit all claim to Calais ; and the taking 
pofleflion of Havre and Dieppe, with whatever pre- 
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thefe places were not entered by force, but put into Eli- 
zabeth’s hands by the governors, thefe govefnors were 
rebels ; and a correfpondence with fuch traitors was the 
moft flagrant injury, that could be committed on any fo- 
vereign: That in the treaty, which enfued upon the 
expulfion of the Englifh from Normandy, the French 
minifters had abfolutely refufed to make any mention of 
Calais, and had thereby declared their intention to take 
advantage of the title, which had accrued to the crown 
of France: And that though a general claufe had been 
inferted, implying a refervation of all claims; this con- 
ceffion could not avail the Englifh, who at that time 
poffeffed: no juft claim to Calais, and had previoufly for- 
feited all right to that fortrefs*. The queen was no wile 
furprized at hearing thefe allegations; and as fhe knew, 
that the French court intended not from the firft to make 
reftitution, much lefs after they could juftify their re 


y 


fufal by fuch plaufible reafons, fhe thought it better for. 
) I ’ § Q 


the prefent to acquiefce in the lofs, than to purfue a 
doubtful title by a war both dangerous and expenfive, as 
well as unfeafonable *. 

ELIzAsETH entered anew into negociations for efpou- 
fing the archduke Charles; and fhe feems, at this time, 
to have had no great motive of policy, which might in- 
duce her to make this fallacious offer: But as fhe was 
very rigorous in the terms infifted on, and would not 
agree, that the archduke, if he efpoufed her, fhould en- 
joy any power or title in England, and even refufed him 
the exercife of his religion, the treaty came to nothing; 
and that prince, defpairing of fuccefs in his addrefles, 
married the daughter of Albert, duke of Bavaria‘. 
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F all the European churches, which fhook of the 


i ¢ HAPS 
—# yoke of papal auth< rity, no.one proceeded with fo sibe 
much reafon and moderation as the church of England ; 668 ~ 


an advantage, waich had .been derived partly from the Character of 


the puritans. 


interpofition of the civil magiftrate in) this innovation, 
partly from the gradual and flow fteps, by which the-re- 
formation was Conducted in that kingdom. Rag ge and 
animofity againft the catholic religion was as little indulg- 
ed as ‘could be fuppofed in fuch arevolution :. The fabric 
of the fecular hierarchy was- maintained estire; The 
ancient liturgy was staleieed, fo. far as was rhcheehe 
confiftent with the new principles: Many ceremonies, 
become venerable from age and preceding ule, were 
retained: The fplendor of the Romifh worfhip, though 
yemoved, had at leaft given place to: order and decency ; 

The diftinctive habits of the c ccording to their 
different ranks, were continued : No innovation was ade 
mitted merely from fpite and oppofition to former ufage: 
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o the genius of the 
ancient fuperftition, and rendering it more compatible 
with the peace and interefts of fociety, had preferved itfelf 
in that happy medium, which wife men have always 


fought, and which the people have fo feldom been able to 


maintain. 
Bur though fuch in general was the fpirit of the re- 


formation in that country, many of the Englith reform- 
ers, being men of more warm complexions and more 
obftinate tempers, endeavoured to pufh matters to extre- 
mities againtt the church of Rome, and indulged them- 
{elves in the moft violent contrariety and antipathy to all 
former practices. Among thefe, Hooper, who after- 
wards fuffered for his’ religion with fuch extraordinary 
conftancy, was chiefly diftinguifhed. “This man was ap- 
pointed, during the reign of Edward, to the fee of Glo- 
cefter, and made no fcruple of accepting the epifcopal 
office ; but he refufed to be confecrated in the epifcopal 
habit, the cymarre and rochette, which had formerly, he 
{aid, been abufed to fuperftition, and which were thereby 
rendered unbecoming a true chriftian. Cranmer and 
Ridley were furprized at this objection, which oppofed 
the received praétice, and even the eftablifhed laws ; and 
though young Edward, defirous of promoting a man fo 
celebrated for his eloquence, his zeal and his morals, 
énjoined them to difpenfe with this ceremony, they were 
fill determined to retain it. Hooper then embraced the 
refolution, rather to refufe the bifhopric than cloath him- 
felf in thofe hated garments ; but it was deemed requi- 
fite, that, for the fake of the example, he fhould not 
He was firft confined to Cranmer’s 
houfe, then thrown into prifon, till he fhould confent to 
be a bifhop on the terms propofed: He was plied with | 
conferences, and reprimands, and arguments: Bucer and 
Peter Martyr, and the moft celebrated foreign reformers 
weirs 


efcape fo eafily. 
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were confulted on this important queftion: And a com- © E AP, 
promife, with great difficulty, was at lait made, Wie 
Hooper fhould not be obliged to wear commonly the ob- 156. 
noxious robes, but fhould agree to be confecrated in them, 

and to ufe them during cathedral fervice‘: A condefcen- 

fion not a little extraordinary in a man of fo inflexible a 

fpirit as this reformer. 

Tue fame objection, which had arifen with regard to 
the epifcopal habit, had been moved againft the rayment 
of the inferior clergy; and the furplice in particular, 
with the tippet and corner cap, was a great object of 
abhorrence to many of the popular zealots" In vain 
was it urged, that particular habits, as well as poftures 
and ceremonies, having been conftantly ufed by the clergy, 
and employed in religious fervice, acquire a veneration in 
the eyes of the people, appear facred in their apprehen- 
fions, excite their devotion, and contraét a kind of myf- 
terious virtue, which attaches the affections of men to the 
national and eftablifhed worfhip: That in order to pro- 
duce this effect an uniformity in thefe particulars is requi- 
fite, and even a perfeverance, as far as pofiible, in the 
former practice: And that the nation would be happy, if, 
by retaining thefe inoftenfive obfervances, the reformers 
could engage the people to renounce willingly what was 
abfurd or pernicious in the ancient fuperftition. ‘Thefe 
arguments, which had influence with wife men, were the 
very reafons, which engaged the violent proteftants to 
reje& the habits, They pufhed matters to a total oppo- 
fition with the church of Rome: Every compliance, they 
faid, was a fymbolizing with Antichrift*. And this 
fpirit was carried fo far by fome reformers, that, in a na- 
tional remonftrance, made afterwards by the church of 
Scotland againft thefe habits, it was afked, ** What has 
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“¢.to. do with light? If furplices, corner Caps, and tip- 
“© pets have been badges of idolaters in the very a&t of 
“© their idolatry ; why fhould the preacher of Chriftian 
“ liberty, and the open rebuker of all fuperftition par- 
«< take with the dregs of the Romifh beaft? Yea, who 
<¢ is there that ought not rather to be afraid of taking 
“ in his hand or on his forehead the print and mark of 
But this application was rejected 


f >? 


“¢ that odious beat ! 
by the Englifh Chiinesti 

“THERE was only one inftance, in which the fpirit of 
contradiction to the Romanifts took place univerfally in 
England: The altar was removed from the wall, was 
placed in the middle of the church, and was thenceforth 
denominated the communion-table. The reafon, why 
this innovation met with fuch general reception, was, 
that the nobility and gentry got thereby a pretence for 
making fpoil of the plate, veftures, and rich ornaments — 
which belonged to the altars®. 

Tuess difputes, which had been ftarted during the 
reign of Edward, were carried abroad by the proteftants, 
who fled from the perfecutions of Mary ; and as the zeal 
ef thefe men had received an encreafe from the furious 
cruelty of their enemies, they were generally inclined to 
carry their oppofition to the utmoft extremity againft the 
practices of the church of Rome. Their communica- 
tion with Calvin and the other reformers, who followed 
the difcipline and worfhip of Geneva, confirmed them 
in this obftinate reluctance; and though fome of the 
refugees, particularly thofe who were eftablifhed at 
Frankfort, ftill adhered to king Edward’s liturgy, the 
prevailing fpirit carried thefe confeffors to feek a ftill far- 
ther reformation, On the acceflion of Elizabeth, they 
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returned to their native country; and being regarded C H A P. 


with general veneration, on account of their zeal andy 


paft fufferings, they ventured to infift on the eftablith- 1563. 
ment of their projected model ; nor did they want coun- 
tenance from.many confiderable perfons in the queen’s 
council. But the princefs herfelf, fo far from being wil- 
ling to defpoil religion of the few ornaments and cere- 
monies ‘which remained in it, was rather inclined to 
bring the publick worfhip fill nearer to the Romith 
ritual"; and fhe thought that the reformation had al- 
ready gone too far in fhaking off thofe forms and obfer- 
vances, which, without diftracting men of more refined 
apprehenfions, tend, in a very innocent manner, to allure, 
and amufe, and engage the vulgar. She took care to have 
a law for uniformity ftri@ly enaéted : She was empowered 
by the parliament to add any new ceremonies, which fhe 
thought proper: And though fhe was fparing in the ex- 
ercife of this prerogative, fhe continued rigid in exacting 
an obfervance of the eftablifhed laws, and in punifhing 
all nonconformity. The zealots, therefore, who har- 
boured a fecret antipathy to the epifcopal order and to the 
whole liturgy, were obliged, in a great meafure, to con- 
ceal thefe fentiments, which would have been regarded 
as highly audacious and criminal; and they confined 
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108, 109. She was an enemy to fermons ; and ufuatly faid, that the thought 
two or three preachers were fufficient for a whole county. It was probably 
for thefe reafons that one Doring told her to her face from the pulpit, 
that fhe was like an untamed heifer, that would not be ruled by God’s 
people, but obftructed his éifcipline. See Life of Hocker, prefixed to his 
works, 
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. their avowed objections to the furplice, the confirmatio 


of children, the fign of the crofs in baptifm, the ring in 
marriage, kneeling at the facrament, and bowing at the 
name of Jefus. So fruitlefs is it for fovereigns to watch 
with a rigid care over orthodoxy, and to employ the 
fword in religious controverfy, that the work, perpetu- 
ally renewed, is perpetually to begin; and a garb, a 
gefture, nay, .a metaphyfical or ‘grammatical diftinétion, 
when rendered important by the difputes of theologians 
and the zeal of the magiftrate, is fufficient to deftroy the 
unity of the church, and even the peace of fociety, 
Thefe controverfics had already excited fuch ferment 
among the people, that in fome places they refufed to fre- 
quent the churches, where the habits and ceremonies 
were ufed; would not falute the conforming clergy ; and 
proceeded fo far as to revile them in the {treets, to fpit 
in their faces, and to ufe them with all manner of con- 
tumely'. And while the fovereign authority checked 
thefe excefles, the flame was confined, not extinguifhed; 
and burning fiercer from confinement, it burft out in the 
fucceeding reigns to the deftruction of the church and 
monarchy. 

Axu enthufiafts, indulging themfelves in rapturous 
flights, extalics, vifions, infpirations, have a natural aver- 
fion to epifcopal authority, to ceremonies, rites, and 
forms, which they denominate fuperftition, or beggarly 
elements, and which feem to reftrain the liberal effufions 
of their zeal and devotion ; But there was another fet of 
opinions adopted by theic innovators, which rendered 
them in a peculiar manner the object of: Elizabeth’s 
averfion, ‘The fame bold and daring ‘fpirit, which ac- 
companied them in their addrefles to the divinity, ap- 
peared in their political fpeculations; and the principles 
of ciyil liberty, which, during fome reigns, had been 


i Strype’s Life of Whitgift, po gbc. 
little 
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little avowed in the nation, and which were totally in-¢ 4A P. 
compatible with the prefent exorbitant prerogative, had Saeco 
been ftrongly adopted by this new fect, Scarcely any 1568- 
fovereign before Elizabeth, and none after her, carried 
higher, both in fpeculation and practice, the authority of 
the crown; and the puritans (fo thefe fectaries were call- 
ed, on account of their pretending to a fuperior purity 
of worfhip and difcipline) could not recommend them- 
felves worfe to her favour, than by inculcating the doc- 
trine of refifting or reftraining princes. From all thefe 
motives, the queen negleéted no opportunity of deprefling 
thofe zealous innovators; and while they were fecretly 
countenanced by fome of her moft favoured minifters, 
Cecil, Leicefter, Knolles, Bedford, Walfingham, fhe 
never was, to the end of her life, reconciled to their 
principles and practices. 


We have thought proper to infert in this place an ac- 
count of the rife and the genius of the puritans; becaufe 
Camden marks the prefent year, as the period when they 
began to make themfelves confiderable in England, We 


now return to our narration. 


Tue duke of Norfolk was the only peer, thatenjoyed 1569. 
Duke of 
the higheft title of nobility ; and as there were at prefent Norfoik’s 
no princes of the blood, the fplendor of his family, thecm'Piracye 
opulence of his fortune, and the extent of his influence, 
had rendered him without comparifon the firft fubje& ir 
England. The qualities of his mind correfponde¢ to hi: 
high ftation: Beneficent, affable, generous, he had ac: 
quired the affections of the people; prudent, moderate, 
obfequious, he poffeffed, without giving her any jealoufy, 
the good graces of his fovereign. His grandfather anl 
father had long been regarded as the leaders of the ca 
tholics; and this hereditary attachment, joined to th: 
alliance of blood, had procured him the friendfhip of tle 
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CH A P. moft confiderable men of that party: But as he had been 


7 Ba 
‘ ,educated among 


1569. 


the reformers, was fincerely devoted to 
their principles, and maintained that ftrict decorum and 
regularity of life, by which the proteftants were at that 
time diftinguifhed; he thereby enjoyed the rare felicity of 
being popular even with the moft oppofite faétions. The 
height of his profperity alone was the fource of his mif- 
fortunes, and engaged him in attempts, from which his 
virtue and prudence would naturally have for ever kept 
him at a diftance. 

NorFoLtk was at this time a widower; and be- 
ing of a fuitable age, his marriage with the queen a 
Scots had appeared fo natural, that it bad occurred to 
feveral of his friends and thofe of that princefs: But the 
firft perfon, who, after fecretary Lidington, opened the 
{cheme to the duke is faid to have been the earl of Mur- 
ray, before his departure for Scotland *, That noble- 
man fet before Norfolk both the advantage of compofing 
the diffentions in Scotland by an alliance, which would 
he fo generally acceptable, and the profpect of reaping 
the fucceffion of England; and, in order to bind Nor- 
folk’s intereft the fafter with Mary’s, he propofed, that 
the duke’s daughter fhould alfo efpoufe the young king of 
Scotland. The previoufly obtaining of Elizabeth’s con- 
fent, was regarded, both by Murray and Norfolk, asa 
circumftance effential to the fuccefs of their- project; 
and all terms being adjufted between them, Murray 
took care, by means of Sir Robert Melvil, to have the 
defign communicated to the queen of Scots. This prin- 
cefs replied, that the vexations, which fhe had met with 
in her two laft marriages, had made her more inclined 
to lead a fingle life; but fhe was determined to facrifice 
her own inclinations to the public welfare: And there- 
fore, as foon as fhe fhould be legally divorced from 


¥ Lefley, ps 36; 37: ; 
Bothwe 
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Bothwel, fhe would be determined by the opinion of © HA P. 
her nobility and people in the choice of another hice. 
,band!, 1559. 

Ir is probable, that Murray was not fincere in this pro- 
pofal. He had two motives to engage him to diffimulation. 
He knew the danger, which he muft run in his return 
through the north of England, from the power of the 
earls of Northumberland and Weftmoreland, Mary’s par- 
tizans in that country; and he dreaded an infurreCtion in 
Scotland from the duke of Chatelrault, and the earls of 
Argyle and Huntley, whom fhe had appointed her Jieu- 
tenants during her abfence. By thefe feigned appear- 
ances of friendfhip, he both engaged Norfolk to write in 
his favour to the northern noblemen™; and he perfuaded 
the queen of Scots to give her lieutenants permiflion, and 
even advice, to conclude a ceflation of hoftilities with 
the regent’s party". 

Tuer duke of Norfolk, though he had apreed, that 
Elizabeth’s confent fhould be previoufly obtained, before 
the completion of his marriage, had reafon to apprehend, 
that he never fhould prevail with her voluntarily to make 
that concefion. He knew her perpetual and unrelenting 
jealoufy againft her heir and rival; he was acquainted 
with her former reluctance to all propofals of marriage 
with the queen of Scots; he forefaw, that'this princefs’s 
efpoufing a perfon of his power and character and inte- 
reft, would give the greateft umbrage ; and as it would 
then become neceflary to reinftate her in poffeffion of her 
throne on fome tolerable terms, and even to endeavour the 
re-eftablifhing of her charaéter, he dreaded, left Eliza- 
beth, whofe politics had now taken a different turn, 
would never agree to fuch indulgent and generous condi- 
tions. He therefore attempted previoufly to gain the 
confent and approbation of feveral of the moft confider- 

4 Lefley, p.ngo. 4s m State Trials, p. 76. 78. D Lefley, p.4¥e 
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CH # P.able nobility; and he was fuccefsful with the earls of — 
__ Pembroke, Arundel, Derby, Bedford, Shrewfbury, South. 


1569, 


ampton, Northumberland, Weftmoreland, Suflex*. Lord 
Lumley and Sir Nicholas Throgmorton cordially em- 
braced the propofal: Even the earl of Leicefter, Eliza- 
beth’s declared favourite, who had formerly entertained 
fome views of efpoufing Mary, willingly refigned all his 
pretenfions, and feemed to enter zealoufly into Norfolk's 
interefts?. There were other motives, befides affection 
to the duke, which produced this general combination of 
the nobility. 

Sir William Cecil, fecretary of ftate, was the moft 
vigilant, active, and prudent minifter ever known in Eng- 
land; and as he was governed by no views but the inte 
refts of his fovereign, which he had inflexibly purfued, 
his authority over her became every day more_predomi- 
nant. Ever cool himfelf, and uninfluenced by prejudice 
or affection, he checked thofe fallies of paffion, and fome- 
times of caprice, to which fhe was fubjeé ; and if he failed 
of perfuading her in the firft movement, his perfeverance, 
and remonftrances, and arguments were fure at laft to 
recommend themfelves to her found difcernment, The 
more credit he gained with his miftrefs, the more was he 
expofed to the envy of her other counfellors; and as he 
had been fuppofed to adopt the interefts of the houfe of 
Suffolk, whofe claim feemed to carry with it no danger 
to the prefent eftablifhment, his enemies, in oppofition 
to him, were naturally led to attach themfelves to the 
queen of Scots. Elizabeth faw, without uneafinefs, this 
emulation among her courtiers, which ferved to augment 
herownauthority: And though fhe fupported Cecil, when- 
ever matters came to extremities, and diffipated every con- 
fpiracy againft him, particularly one laid about this time 

© Lefley, p. 55. Camden, p. 419, Spotfwood, p, 230. p Haynes, 
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for having him thrown into the Tower on. fome pre-© 7 AP, 
tence or other’, fhe never gave him fuch unlimited. <_, 
confidence as might enable him entirely to crufh his 1500. 
adverfaries. 

Norrotk, fenfible of the difficulty, which he muft 
meet with in controuling Cecil’s counfels, efpecially where 
they concurred with the inclination, as well as intereft 
of the queen, durft not open to her his intentions of 
marrying the queen of Scots; but proceeded ftill in the 
fame courfe, of encreafing his intereft in the kingdom, 
and engaging more of the nobility to take part in his, 
meafures. A letter was written to Mary by Leiceflter, 
and figned by feveral of the firft rank, recommending 
Norfolk for her hufband, and ftipulating conditions for 
the advantage of both kingdoms; particularly, that fhe 
fhould give fufficient furety to Elizabeth, and the heirs 
of her body, for the free enjoymeat of the crown of 
England; that a perpetual league, offenfive and defenfive, 
fhould be made between their realms and fubjects; that 
the proteftant religion fhould be eftablifhed by law in 
Scotland; and that fhe fhould grant an amnefty to her 
rebels in that kingdom’. When Mary returned a. fa- 
yourable anfwer to this application, Norfolk employed 
himfelf with new ardour in the execution of his project; 
and befides fecuring the interefts of many of the confi- 
derable gentry and nobility who refided at court, he 
wrote letters to fuch as lived at their country-feats, and 
poflefied the greateft authority in the feveral counties *. 
The kings of France and Spain, who interefted them- 
felves extremely in Mary’s caufe, were fecretly confulted, 
and exprefled their approbation of thefe meafures'. And 
though Elizabeth’s confent was always fuppofed asa pre- 
vious condition to the finifhing of this alliance, it was 


q Camden, p. 417+  Lefley, p. 50. Camden, p. 420. Haynes, 
P+ 535+ 539° $ Lefley, p. 62. t ibid, p. 63. 
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C HA P. apparently Norfolk’s intention, when he proceeded fuch 


xe 


lengths without confulting her, to render his party fo 


1569. ftrong, that it fhould no longer be in her power to ree 


fufe it". 

Ir was impoffible, that fo extenfive a confpiracy could 
entirely efcape the queen’s vigilance and that of Cecil. 
She ‘dropped feveral intimations to the duke, by which 
he might learn, that fhe was acquainted with his defigns; 
and fhe frequently warned him to beware on what pil- 
low he repofed his headw: But he never had the pru- 
dence or the courage to open to her his full intentions. 
Certain intelligence of this dangerous combination was 
given her firft by Leicefter, then by Murray *, who, if 
ever he was fincere in promoting Norfolk’s marriage, 
which is much to be doubted, had at leaft intended, for 
his own fafety and that of his party, that Elizabeth © 
fhould, in reality as well as in appearance, be entire ar- 
biter of the conditions, and fhould not have her confent 
extorted by any confederacy of her own fubjeéts. This 
information gave gteat alarm to the court of England; 
and the more fo, as thofe intrigues were attended with 
other circumftances, of which, it is probable, Elizabeth 
was not wholly ignorant. 

Amonc the nobility and gentry, that feemed to enter 
into Norfolk’s views, there were many, who were zea- 
loufly attached to the catholic religion, who had no other 
defign than that of reftoring Mary to her liberty, and_ 
who would gladly, by a combination with foreign 
powers, or even at the expence of a civil war, have 
placed her on the throne of England. The earls of 


u State Trials, vol. i. p. 82. w Camden, p. 420. Spotfwood, p, 2316 

x Lefley, p. 7%. It appears by Haynes; p. 521.525, that Elizabeth had 
heard rumours of Norfolk’s dealing with Murray ; and charged the lattef to 
jnform her of the whole truth, which he accordingly did, See alfo the eark 
of Murray's letter produced on Norfolls’s trial, 
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Northumberland and Weftmoreland, who poffeffed great HA P. 
power in the north, were leaders of this party ; and the rerealiriata 
former. nobleman made offer to the queen of Scots, by 1559 
Leonard Dacres, brother to lord Dacres, that he would 
free her from confinement, and convey her to Scotland 
or any other place, to which fhe fhould think proper to 
retire’, Sir Thomas and Sir Edward Stanley, fons of 
the earl of Derby, Sir Thomas Gerrard, Rolftone, and 
other gentlemen, whofe intereft lay in the neighbour- 
hood of the place where Mary refided, concurred in thé 
fame views; and required, that, in order to facilitate the 
execution of the {cheme, a diverfion fhould, in the mean 
time, be made from the fide of Flanders 2. Norfolk 
difcouraged, and even in appearance fupprefled, thefe 
confpiracies ; both becaufe his duty to Elizabeth would 
not allow him to think of effecting his purpofe by rebel- 
lion, and becaufe he forefaw, that, if the queen of 
Scots came into the poffeffion of thefe men, they would 
rather chufe for her hufband the king of Spain,-or fome 
foreign prince, who had power, as well as inclination, 
to re-eftablifh the catholic religion 4, 

WHEN men of honour’and good principles, like the 
duke of Norfolk, engage in dangerous enterprizes, they 
are commonly fo unfortunate as to be criminal by halves ; 
and while they balance between the execution of their 


’ 


defigns and their remorfes, their fear of punifhment and 
their hope of pardon, they render themfelves an eafy 
prey to their enemies. The duke, in order to reprefs 
the furmifes fpread againft him, fpoke contemptuoufly 
to Elizabeth of the Scottifh alliance; affirmed that his 
eftate in England was more valuable than the revenue of 


a kingdom wafted by civil. wars and fa@tions; and de- 
S / > 
clared, that, when he amuled himfelf in his own tennis< 
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court at Norwich amidft his friends and vaflals, he 


deemed himfelf at leaft a petty prince, and was fully 


fatisied with his condition®. Finding, that he did 
not convince her by thefe afleverations, and that he was 
looked on with a jealous eye by the minifters, he retired 
to his country-feat without taking leave *. He foon after 
repented of this meafure, and fet out on his return to 
court, with a view of ufing every expedient to regain the 
queen’s good graces; but he was met at St. Albans by 
Fitz-Garret, lieutenant of the band of penfioners, by 
whom he was conveyed to Burnham, three miles from 
Windfor, where the court then refided¢. He was foon 
after committed to the Tower, under the cuftody of Sir 
Henry Nevil®. Lefley, bifhop of Rofs, the queen of 
Scots’ ambaflador, was examined and confronted with 
Norfolk before the council §. The earl of Pembroke was 
confined to his own houfe: Arundel, Lumley, and Throg- 
morton were taken intb cuftody. The queen of Scots 
herfelf, was removed to Coventry ; all accefs to her was, 


during fome time, more ftri€tly prohibited ; and vifcount ~ 


Hereford was joined to the earls of Shrewfbury and 
Huntingdon, in the office of guarding her. 

A ruMouR had been diffufed in the north of an in- 
tended rebellion; and the earl of Suffex, prefident of 
York, alarmed with the danger, fent for Northumber- 
land and Weftmoreland, in order to examine them; but 
not finding any proof againft them, he allowed them to 
depart. The report meanwhile gained ground daily5 
and many appearances of its reality being difcovered, 
arders were difpatehed by Elizabeth to thefe two noble- 


- men, to appear at.court, and anfwer for their conduct *® 


They had already proceeded fo far in their criminal de- 
figns, that they dared not te truft themfelves in her 


b Camden, p. 42°. ¢ Haynes, p. 528. @ Ibid. ps 349° 
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hands: They had prepared meafures for a rebellion; had C HA P- 
communicated their defi.n to Mary and her winifters®; 
had entered into a correfpondence with the duke of Alva, 1569+ 
governor of the Low Counties; had obtained his pro 

mife of a reinforcement of troops, and of a funply of 

arms and ammunition ; and had prevaiicd on h'm tofend 

over to London Chiapino Vitelli, one of his moft famous 
captains, on pretence of adjufting fome differences with 

the queen, but in reality with a view of. putting him at 

the head of the northern rebels. The. fummons, fent to 

the two earls, precipitated the rifing before they were 

fully prepared ; and Northumberland remained in fuf- 

pence between oppofite dangers, when he was informed, 

that fome of his enemies were on the way with a come 
miffion to arreft him. He took horfe inftantly, and 
haftened to his affociate Weftmoreland, whom he found 
furrounded with his friends and vaffils, and deliberating 

with regard to the meafures, wh ch he fhould follow n 

the prefent emergence, They determined to begin the 
infurre€tion without delay ; and the great credit of thefe 

two noblemen, with that zeal for tie catholic religion, 

which ftill prevailed in the neighbourhood, foon drew to- 

gether multitudes of the common peop!e. They publithed 

a manifefto, in which they declared, that they intended 


to attempt nothing againft the quecen, towhom they vowed 
unfhaken allegiance; and that their fole aim was to re= 
eftablifh the religion of their anceftors, to remove evil 
counfellors, and to reftore the duke of Norfolk and other 
faithful peers to their liberty and to the queen’s favour}, 
The numbers of them alcontents amounted to four thou. 
fand foot and fixteen hundred horfe; and they expected 
the concurrence of all the catholics in England *. 


h Haynes, p.$95- Stryre, vol. iis append, p. zo: MS. in the Advo- 
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THE queen was not negligent in her own defence, and 
had beforehand, from her prudent and wife condudt, 
acquired the general. good will of her people, the beft fe- 
curity of a fovereign ; infomuch that even the catholics 
in moft counties exprefied an affection for her fervice! 
and the duke of Norfolk himfelf, though he had loft her 
favour, and lay in confinement, was not wanting, as far 
as his fituation permitted, to promote the levies among his 
friends anid retainers, Suflex attended by the earls of 
Rutland, the lords Hunfdon, Evers, and Willoughby of 
Parham, marched againft the rebels at the head of feven’ 
thoufand men, and found them already advanced to the 
bifhopric of Durham, of which they had taken pofleffiond 
They retired before him to Hexham; and hearing that 
the earl of Warwic and lord Clinton were advancing 
againft them with a greater body, they found no other re- 
fource than to difperfe themfelves without ftriking’a blows 
The common people retired to their houfes : The Jeaders 
fled into Scotland. Northumberland was found fkulking 
in that country, and was confined by Murray in the caftle 
of Lochlevin. -Weftmoreland received fhelter fromthe 
chieftains of the Kersand Scots, partizans of Mary; ané 
perfuaded them to make an inroad into England, with 2 
view of exciting a quarrel between the two kingdoms, 
After they had committed great ravages, they retreated to’ 
their own country. This fudden and precipitate rebellion 
was followed foon after by another ftill more imprudent, ° 
raifed by Leonard Dacres. Lord Hunfdon, at the head: 


_of the garrifon of Berwic, was able, without any other 


afiftance, to quell thefe rebels. Great feverity was ex= 
ereifed againft fuch as had taken part in thefe rafh ens 
terprizes. . Sixty-fix petty conftables were hanged *y 
and no lefs than eight hundred perfons are faid, on the 
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whole, to have fuffered by the hands of the executioner®, © = P. 
But the queen was fo well pleafed with Norfolk’s beha- 


viour, that fhe releafed him from the Tower: allowed 
him to live, though under fome fhew of confinement, in 
his own houfe ; and only exacted a promife from him not 
to proceed any farther in his negociations with. the queen 
of Scots°. 

ELizABETH now found that the detention of Mary 
was attended with all the ill confequences, which fhe had 
forefeen, when fhe firft embraced that meafure. This 
latter princefs, recovering, by means of her misfortunes 
and her own natural good fenfe, from that delirium, into 
which fhe feems to have been thrown during her attach- 
ment to Bothwel, had behaved with fuch modefty, and 
judgment, and eyen. dignity, that every one, who ap- 
proached her, was charmed with her demeanor; and, her 
friends were enabled, on fome plaufible grounds, to deny 
the reality of all thofe crimes, which had been imputed 
to her’. Compaffion for her fituation, and the neceffity 
of procuring her liberty, proved an incitement among all 
her partizans to be aétive in promoting hercaufe; and as 
her deliverance from captivity, it. was thought could no 
wife be affected but by attempts dangerous to the: efta- 
blifhed government, Elizabeth had reafon to expec little 
tranquillity fo long as the Scottifh queen remained a pri- 
foner in her hands.. But as this inconvenience had: been 
preferred to the danger of allowing that princefs to enjoy 
her liberty, and to feck relief in all the catholic courts;ef 
Europe, it behoved the»queen to fupport the meafure 
which fhe had adopted, and to guard, by every prudent 
expedient, againft the mifchiefs, to which it was expofed. 
She ftill flattered Mary with hopes: of: her protection, 
maintained an ambiguous conduct between that queen 
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cerning the terms of her reftoration, made conftant pro- 
feiions of friendthip to her ; and by thefe artifices endea- 
youred both to prevent her from making any defperate 
efforts for her debiverance, and to fatisfy the French and 
Span fh ambafladors, who never intermitted their folici- 
tations, fometimes accompanied with menaces, in her 
behalf. This deccit was received with the fame deceit 
by the queen of Scots: Profeffions of confidence were 
returned by profei{ions equally infincere : And while an 
appearance of’ tricndihip was maintained on both fides, 


the animofity and jealou’fy, which had long prevailed 


between them, tecame every day more inveterate and 
incurables! “Thefe two princefles, in addrefs, capacity, 
aétivitv, and {pirit, were nearly a match for cach other; 
but unhappily, Mary, befides her prefent forlorn condi- 
tion, was always inferior in perfonal conduét and difcre- 


“tion, as well as in power, to her illuftrious rival. 


EvizazeTH and Mary wrote at the fame time letters 
‘to the regent. The queen of Scots defired, that her 
marriage with Bothwel might be examined, and a divorce 
be legally pronounced between them, The queen of 
England gave Murray the choice of three conditions; 


“that Mary fhould be reftored to her dignity on cestain 
terms; that fhe fhould be affociated with her fon, and 
the adminsftration remain in the regent’s hands, till the — 


young prince fhould come to years of difcretion ; or that 
the fhould be allowed to live at liberty as a private perfon 
in Scotland, and have an honourable fettlement made in 
her favour?. Murray fummoned a convention of ftates, 
in order to deliberate on thefe propofals of the two queens. 
No anfwer was made by them to Mary’s letter, on pre- 
tence that fhe had there employed the ityle of a fovereign, 
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addrefiing herfelf to her fubjeGts ; but in reality, becanfe a Bay Pe 
they faw that her requeft was calculated to prepare the 
way for a marriage with Norfolk, or fome powerful 4569 
prince, who could fupport her caufe, and reftore her to 

the throne. They replied to Elizabeth, that the two 

former conditions were fo derogatory to the royal autho- 

rity of their prince, that they could not fo much as deli- 

berate concerning them: The third alone could be the 

fubject of treaty. It was evident, that Elizabeth, in pro- 

pofing conditions fo unequal in their importance, invited 

the Scots to a refufal of thofe which were moft adyan- 

tageous to Mary ; and as it was difficult, if not impof- 

fible, to adjuft all the terms of the third, fo as to render 

it fecure and eligible to all parties, it was concluded that 

fhe was not fincere in any of them". 


Ir is pretended, that Murray had entered into a private $70, 
negociation with the queen, to get Mary delivered into 
his hands*; and as Elizabeth found the detention of her 
in England fo dangerous, it is probable, that the would 
have been pleafed, on any honourable or fafe terms, to 
rid herfelf of a prifoner who gave her fo much inquie- 
tude. But all.thefe proje&ts vanifhed by the fudden 
death of the regent, who was affaffinated, in revenge of 2 Janwary. 
a private injury, by a gentleman of the name of Hamil- afesine- 
ton. Murray was a perfon of confiderabie vigour, abili- sath foe 
ties, and conftancy ; but though he was not unfuccefsful, ray. 
dyring his regency, in compofing the diffentions in Scot- 
land, his talents fhone out more eminently in the begin- 
ning than in the end of his life.. His manners were 
rough and auftere ; and he poffi fled not that perfect intes 
grity, which frequently accompanies, and can alone atone 
for, that unamiable character, 
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CHA, By the death of the regent, Scotland relapfed inta 
i anarchy. Mary’s party aflembled together, and made 
i372, themfelves mafters of Edinburgh. The caftle, com- 
manded ‘by Kirkaldy ‘of Grange, feemed to favour her 
caufe; and as many of the principal nobility had ems 
braced that party, it became probable, though the people 
were in general averfe to her, that her authoeeg might 
again acquire the afcendant. .To check its progrefs, Eli- 
zabeth difpatched Suffex, with an army, to the North, 
under colour of chaftizing the ravages committed by the 
borderers. Heentered Scotland, and Jaid wafte the lands 
of the Kers and Scots, feized the caftle of Hume, and 
committed hoftilities on all Mary’s partizans, who, he 
faid, had offended his miftrefs, by harbouring the Englifh 
rebels, Sir William Drury was ahaa aae fent with a 
body of troops, and he threw down the houfes of the’ Ha- 


Oe EE ae oR 


miltons, who were engaged in the fame faction. The 

Englifh armies were afterwards recalled by agreement 

with the queen of Scots, who promifed, in return, that 

no French troops fhould be introduced into Scotland, andé 

that the Englifh rebels fhould be delivered up to the 
- queen by her pa wrtizans % 


Dae mrs 


3uT though the queen, covering herfelf with the pre- 


tence of revenging her own Giaret fo far contributed to 
fupport the party of the young king of Scots, fhe was 
cautious not to declare openly againft Mary;.and fhe 


even fent a requeft, which was equivalent to a command, 
to the enemies of that princefs not to elect, during fome 
time, a regent in the place of Murray *. Lenox, the 
king’ s grandfather, was, therefore, chofen temporary g0- 
vernor, under the title of Licutenant. Hearing after- 
wards that Mary’s partizans, inftead of delivering up 
Weltmoreland, and the other fugitives, as they had pro- 
mifed, had allowed them to efcape into Flanders; fhe 


a Lefley, Bi 934 ¥ S eth 


permitted 


permitted the king’s party to give Lenox the title of re.€ q AnEe 
gent *, and fhe fent Randolph, as her refident, to maintainu 4 
a correfpondence with him. But. notwithftanding this 157% 
ftep, taken in favour of Mary’s enemies, fhe never laid 

afide her ambiguous conduct, or.quitted the appearance 

of amity to that princefs. Being importuned by the 
bifhop.of Rofs, aid her.other agents, as well as by fo- 

reign ambafiadors, fhe twice procured a fufpenfion of 

arms between the Scottifh factions, and by that means 
ftopped the hands of the regent, who was likely to obtain 
advantages over the oppofite party’. By thefe feeming 
contrarieties fhe kept alive the faGtions in Scotland, en- 
creafed their mutual animofity, and rendered the whole 
country a {cene of deyaftation and of mifery*. She had 

no intention to conquer the kingdom, and confequently 

no intereft or defign. to inftigate the parties againft each 
other; but this confequence was an accidental effect of 

her cautious politics, by which fhe was engaged, as far. as 
poflible, to keep on good terms with the queen of Scots, 

and never to violate the appearances of friendfhip with 

her, at leaft thofe.of neutrality *. 

Tue better to amufe Mary with the profpec. of an 
accommodation, Cecil and Sir Walter Mildmay were 
fent to her with propofals from Elizabeth. ‘The terms 
were fomewhat rigorous, fuch as a captive queen might 
expect from a jealous rival ; and they thereby bore the 
greater appearance of fincerity on the part of the Englifh 
court, It was required, that the queen of Scots, befides 
renouncing all title to. the crown of England during the 
Jife-time of Elizabeth, fhould make a perpetual league, 
offenfive and defenfive, between the kingdoms ; that fhe 
fhould. marry no Englifhman without Elizabeth’s con 
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c er P.fent, nor any other perfon without ‘he confent of the 
‘ vamat ftates of Scotland; that compenfationfhould be made fer 
#57¢- the late ravages committed in England, that juftice fhould 


be executed on the murderers of kiig Henry; that the 
young prince fhould be fent into Engand, to be educated 
there; and that fix hoftages, all of them oblemen, fhould be 
delivered to the queen of England, witl the caftle of Hume, 
and fome other fortrefs, for the fecurty of performance®. 
Such were the conditions upon whichElizabeth promifed 
to contribute her endeavours toward the reftoration of 
the depofed queen. The ncceffity ¢ Mary’s affairs ob- 
liged her to confent to them ; and he kings of F, 
and Spain, as well as the pope, whm confulted a 
approved of her conduét; chiefly on iccount of the civil 
wats, by which al} Europe was at tht time agitated, and 
which incapacitated the catholic primes from giving her 
any affiftance*. 

ELIZABETH’s commiffioners propifed alfo to Marya 
plan of accommodation with her fibjects in Scotland ; 
and after fome reafoning on that head, it was agreed, 
that the queen fhould require Lenox, the regent, to fend 
commiffioners, in order to treat conditions under 
her mediation. ‘The partizans of Mary boafted, that all 
terms were fully fettled with the cowrt of England, and 
that the Scottifh rebels would foon b: conftrained to fub- 
mit to the authority of their foveregn: But Elizabeth — 
took care that thefe rumours fhould neet with no credit, 
and that the king’s party fhould notbe difcouraged, nor 
fink too low in their demands. Cecil wrote to inform 
the regent, that all the queen of Enland’s propofals, fo 
far from being fixed and irrevocable, were to be difcuffed 
anew in the conference; and defire: him to fend com- 
miffioners who fhould be conftant n the king’s caule, 
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and cautious not o make conceffions which might be pre- © > P. 
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judicial to their prty*. Sufflex alfo, in his letters, drop- ——) 


ped hints to the {me purpofe; and Elizabeth herfelf faid 
to the abbot of Dunfermling, whom Lenox had fent to 
the court of Engand, that fhe would not infift on Mary’s 
reftoration, provded the Scots could make the juftice of 
their caufe apper to her fatisfaction ; and that, even if 
their reafons fhoud fail fhort of full conviction, fhe would 
take effectual car to provide for their future fecurity °. 


Tue parliamait of Scotland appointed the earl of Mor 
ton, and Sir Janes Macgill, together with the abbot of 
Dunfermling, tcmanage the treaty. Thefe commiffion- 
ers prefented memorials, containing reafons for the de- 
pofition of theirqueen; and they feconded their argu- 
ments with exanples drawn from the Scottith hiftory, with 
the authority oflaws, and with the fentiments of many 
famous divines. ‘lhe lofty ideas, which Elizabeth had 
entertained of th abfolute, indefeafable right of fovereigns, 
made her be flycked with thefe republican topics; and 
fhe told the Scotifh commiffioners, that fhe was no-wife 
fatisfied with thir reafons for juftifying the conduct of 
their countryme:; and that they might therefore,’ with- 
out attempting iny apology, proceed to open the condi- 
tions, which. thy required for their fecurity‘, They 
replied, that ther commiffion did not empower them te 
treat of any tems, which might intringe the title and 
fovereignty of heir young king; but they would gladly 
hear whatever popofals fhou!d be made them by her ma- 
jefty. The coriditions, recommended by the queen, were 
not difadvantagous to Mary; but as the commiffioners 
ftill infifted, tha they were not authorized to treat in any 
manner, concening the reftoration of that princels*, the 
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c XS P. conferences::were neceflarily at.an end; and« Elisabeth 
w___~ difmiffled the Scottifh .commiffioners with anjuntions, 


3571 


that they fhould return, after having procured moreample 
powers from their parliament*, The bifhop of Rofs 
openly complained to the Englifh council, that thay had 
abufed his miftrefs by fair promifes and profeffions; and 
Mary. herfelf was no longer at a lofs.to judge of Higa. 
beth’s infincerity. .By reafon of thefe difappointnents, 
matters came ftill nearer to extremities between the two 
princefies; and the queen of Scots, finding al her 
hopes cluded, was more ‘itrongly incited to mace, at 
all hazards, every poffible attempt for her libertr and 
Security. 

An incident .alfo happened about this time, vhich 
tended to widen the breach between Mary and Elizibeth, 
and to encreafe the vigilance and jealoufy of the latter 
princefs. Pope: Pius V. who had. fucceeded Paul, after 
saving endeayoured in vain to conciliate by gentle neans 
the friendfhip of Elizabeth, whom his predéceffor’ vio- 
lence had irritated, iffued at laft a bull of excomminica- 
tion againft her, deprived her of all title to the cown, 
and abfolved her fubjeéts from their oaths of allegiince', 
It feems probable, that this attaek on the queen’ au- 
thority was made’in concert with Mary, who intenled by 
that means to forward the northern rebellion; a m:afure 
which was at that’ time in agitation*, John Telton 
affixed this: bull to the gates of the bifhop of Loidon’s 
palace ; and fcorning cither to ‘fly or to deny the fat, he 
was feized, and condemned, and received the crown of 
martyrdom, for which he feems to have entertaired fo 
violent an ambition’, 
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4 new parliament, after five years’ interval; was af/C°H AP, 
fermled at Weftminfter; and as the queen, by the rage’, as ; 
of thé pope againit het, was become ftill mote the head 1670s 
of he ruling party, itmight be expeétedy boeh from this3’ tt" 
incilent and from her own prudent and vigorous* con=™e"t 
dué, that her authority over the two: houfes' would be 
abfdutely uncontroulable. It was fo in fad; yet is it 
remirkable, that it prevailed not without fome finall op 
pofiion'; and that too arifing chiefly from the height of 
zeal for proteftantifm; a difpofition of the Enplith; 
whith, in general, contributed extremely to encreafe the 
quie:n’s popularity. We fhiall be fomewhat particular in 
telaing-the tranfactions of this feffion, becaufe they 
fhov, as well the extent of the royal power during that 
age, as the character of Elizabeth and the genius of her 
govtnment. It willbe curious alfo to obferve the faine 
dawn of the fpirit of liberty among the Englith, the 
jeabufy with which that fpirit was repreffed by the fove~ 
reign, the impérious conduét which was maintained in 
oppofition to it, and the eafe with which it was fubdued 
by ‘his arbitrary princefs. 

THE lord keeper, Bacon; after the fpeaker of the com= 
mois: was elected; told the parliament, in’ the queen’s 
nane, that fhe enjoined them not to meddle with any 
maters of flate™: Such was his expreffion; by which he 
ptolably meant, the queftions of the queen’s marriage 
and the fucceffion, about which they had before given 
herfome uneafinefs: For as to the other great points of 
gov-rnment, alliances, peace and war, or foreign nego- 
ciatons; no patliament in that age ever prefumed to take 
then under confideration, or queftion, in thefe particulars, 
the conduct of their fovereign, or of his minifters. 

Iy the former parliament, the puritans had introduced 
feye bills for a farther reformation in religion; but they 
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© H A P. had not been able to prevail in any one of thems. This 
XL, . 
kee ,houfe of commons had fitten a very few days, when Stric- 


357% 


land, a member, revived one of the bills, that for the 
amendment of the liturgy°. The chief objection, which 
he mentioned, was the fign of the crofsin baptifm, Another’ 
member added, the kneeling at the facrament; and 
remarked, that, if a pofture of humiliation were requifite 
in that aét of devotion, it were better, that the communi- 
cants fhould throw themfelves proftrate on the ground, in 
order to keep at. the wideft diftance from former fuperfti- 
tion ?. 

RELIGION was a point, of which Elizabeth was, if 
poffible, ftill more jealous than of matters of ftate. She 
pretended, that, in quality of fupreme head or governor 
of the church, fhe was fully empowered, by her preroga- 
tive alone, to decide al! queftions, which might arife 
with regard to doétrine, difcipline, or worfhip ; and the 
never would allow her parliaments fo much as to take 
thefe points into confideration*. The courtiers cid not 
forget to infit on this topic: The treafurer of the houfe- 
hold, ‘though he allowed, that’ any herefy might be 
repreffed by parliament (a conceffion which feems to have 
been rafh and unguarded; fince the aét, invefting the 
crown with the fupremacy, or rather recognizing that 
prerogative, gave the fovereign full power to reform all 
herefies), yet he affirmed, that it belonged to the queen 
alone, as head of the church, to regulate every queftion 
of ceremony in worfhip'. The comptroller feconded 
this arguinent; infifted on the extent of the queen’s pre- 
rogative; and faid that the houfe might, from former 
examples, have taken warning not to meddle with fuch 
matters. One Piftor oppofed thefe remonftrances of the 
courtiers. He was fcandalized, he faid, that affairs of 
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fuch infinite confequence (namely, kneeling and making® HA P. 
the fign of the crofs) ihould be paffed over fo lightly. 1 
Thefe queftions, he added, concern the falvation of fouls, 457% 
and intereft every one more deeply than the monarchy of 
the whole world, ‘Tvhis caufe he fhewed to be the caufe 
of God; the reft were all but terrene, yea trifles in com- 
parifon, call them ever fo great: Subfidies, crowns, 
kingdoms, he knew not what weight they had, when 
laid in the balance with fubje€ts of fuch unfpeakable 
importance*. ‘Though the zeal of this member feems 
to have been approved of, the houfe, overawed by the 
prerogative, voted upon the queftion, that a petition 
fhould be prefented to her majefty, for her licence to pro- 
ceed farther in this bill; and in the mean time, that they 
fhould ftop ail debate or reafoning concerning it‘. 
Marrers would probably have refted here, had not 
the queen been fo highly offended with Stricland’s pre- 
fumption, in moving the bill for reformation of the 
liturgy, that fhe faummoned him before the council, and 
prohibited him thenceforth from appearing in the houfe 
of commons". This aé of power was too violent even 
for the: fubmiffive parliament to endure. Carleton took 
notice of the matter; complained that the liberties of the 
houfe were invaded; obferved that Stricland was not 2 
private man, but reprefented a multitude; and moved, 
that he might be fent for, and, if he were guilty of 
any offence, might anfwer for it at the bar.of the houle, 
which he infinuated to be the only competent tribunal +. 
Yelverton enforced the principles of liberty with ftill 
greater boldnefs. He faid, that the precedent was dan- 
gerous: And though in this happy time of lenity, among 
fo many good and honourable perfonages as were at pre- 


fent invefted with authority, nothing of extremity or 
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C H AP. injury was to be apprehended; yet the times might alter; 
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hat now is permitted, might hereafter be conftrued as 
duty, and might be enforced even on the ground of the 
ptefent petmiflion. He added, that all matters not 
treafonable, or which implied not too much derogation of 
the imperial crown, might, without offence, be introduced 
into parliament; where every queftion that concerned the 
community muft be confidered, and where even thé right 
of the crown itfelf muft finally be determined. He 
remarked; that men fat not in that houfe in their private 
capacities, but as eleéted by their country; and though 
it was proper, that the prince fhould retain his prerogative, 
yet was that prerogative limited by law: As the fovereign 
could not of himfelf make laws, neither could he break 
them, merely from his own authority *. 

Tues principles were popular, and noble; and gene= 
rous; but the open aflertion of them was, at this times 
fomewhat new in England: And the courtiers were more 
warranted by prefent practice, when they advanced a 
contrary doftrine, The treafurer warned the houfe to be 
cautious in their proceedings; ncither to venture farther 
than their affured warrant might extend; nor hazard 
their good opinion with her majefty in any doubtful caufes 
‘The member, he faid, whofe attendance they required, 
was not reftrained on account of any liberty of fpeech, but 
for his exhibiting a bill in the houfe againft the prerogative 
of the queen; a temerity which was not to be tolerated. 
And he. concluded with obferving, that even fpeeches; 
made in that houfe, had been queftioned and examined by 
the fovercign”.  Cleere, another member, remarked, 
that the fovereign’s prerogative is not fo much as difput+ 
able, and that the fafety of the queen is the fafety of the 


fubje&t, He added, that, in queftions of divinity, every 
man was for his inftruCtion to repair to his ordinary; ané 
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he feems to infinuate, that the bithops themfelves, for C aA P. 
their inftruction, muft repair to the queen?. Fleetwood iy 
obferved, that, in his memory, he knew a man, who, in 457% 
the fifth of the prefent queen, had been called to account 
for a fpeech in the houfe. But left this example fhould 
be deemed too recent, he would inform them; from the 
parliament rolls, that, in the reign of Henry V. a bifhop 
Was committed to prifon by the king’s command, on 
account of his freedom of fpeech; and the parliament pre-= 
fumed not to'go farther than to be humble fuitors for him: 
In the fubfequent reign the fpeaker himfelf was committed; 
with another member; and the houfe found no other 
remedy than a like fubmiffive application. He advifed 
the houfe to have recourfe to the fame expedient; and not 
to prefume either to fend for their member, or demand 
him as of right*, During this fpeéch, thofe members of 
the privy-council who fat in the houfe, whifpered. toge- 
ther ; upon which the fpeaker moved, that the hout 
fhould make ftay of all farther proceedings: A motion, 
which was immediately complied with. The queen, 
finding that the experiment, which fhe had made, was 
likely to excite a great ferment, faved her honour by this 
filence of the houfe; and left the queftion might. be: re« 
fumed, fhe fent next day to Stricland her permiffion. to 
give his attendance in parliament >. 
NotwiTHsTANDING this rebuke from thé thtone, the 
zeal of the commons ftill engaged them-to continue the 
difcuffion of thofe other bills which regarded religions 
but they were interrupted ae a ftill more arbitrary pro- 
ceeding of the queen, in which the lords condefcended 
to be her inftruments. This houfe fent a meflage to 
the commons, defiring that a committee might attend 
them. Some members were appointed for that pur- 


pofe; and the upper houfe informed them, that. the 
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c FLA P. queen’s majefty, being informed of the articles of refortits 
‘ *__, ation which they had canvaffed, approved of them, in- 
1571. tended to publith them, afd to make the bifhops execute 
them, by virtue of her royal authority, as fupreme head 
of the church of England: But that fhe would not pers 
mit them to ‘be treated of in parliament*, The houle;~ 
though they did not entirely ftop proceedings on account 
of this injunétion, feem'to have been nowife offended at 
fuch haughty treatment; and in the iffue all the bills 
came to nothing. f 
A motion, made by Robert Bell, a puritan, again 
an exclufive patent granted to a company of merchants it 
Briftol‘, gave alfo occafion to feveral' remarkable inci 
dents. . The queen, fome days after the motion was 
made, fent orders by the mouth of the fpeaker, com- 
manding the houfe to {pend little time in motions, and 
to avoid long, fpeeches. All the members underftood, 
that fhe had been offended, becaufe a‘ matter had been 
moved, which feemed to touch her prerogative. —Fleet- 
wood accordingly fpoke of this delicate fubje&, “He 
obferved, that the queen had a prerogative of granting 
patents ; that to queftion the validity of any patent was 
to invade the royal prerogative ; that all foreign trade 
was entirely fubjeéted to the: pleafure of the fovereigns 
that even the flatute, which gave liberty of commerce; 
admitted of all prohibitions from the crown; ‘and that 
the prince, when he granted an’ exclufive patent, only 
employed the power Vefted in ‘him, and prohibited all 
others from dealing in any particular branch of com- 3 
merce. He quoted the clerk of the parliament’s book to 
prove, that no man might fpeak in parliament of the fla- 
tute of wills, unlefs the king firft gave licence: becaufe 
. the°royal prerogative in the wards was thereby touched, 
He fhewed likewife the fatutes of Edward I, Edward IIL 
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and Henry IV. with a faving of the prerogative, And © H A P. 
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in Edward VI.’s time, the protector was applied to, for__.__» 


his allowance to mention matters of pferogative *. 

Sir Humpurey GirserT, the gallant and renowned 
fea-adventurer; carried thefe topics ftill farther. He en- 
deavoured to proye the motion made by Bell to be a vain 
device, and perilous to be treated of; fince it tended to 
the derogation of the prerogative imperial, which who- 
ever fhould attempt fo much as in fancy, could not, he 
faid, be otherwife accounted than an open enemy. For 
what difference is there between faying, that the queen 
is not to ufe the privilege of the crown, and faying that 
fhe is not queen? And though experience has fhewn fo 
much clemency in her majefty, as might, perhaps, make 
fubjects forget their duty; it is not good to fport or 
venture too much with princes. He reminded them of 
the fable of the hare, who, upon the proclamation, that 
all horned beafts fhould depart the court, immediately 
fled, left his ears fhould be conftrued to be horns; and 
by this apologue he feems to infinuate, that even thofe 
who heard or permitted fuch dangerous fpeeches, would 
not themfelves be entirely free from danger. He defired 
them to beware, left, if they meddled farther with thefe 
matters, the queen might look to her own power; and 
finding herfelf able to fupprefs their challenged ‘liberty, 
and to exert an arbitrary authority, might imitate the 
example of Lewis Xi. of France, who, as he termed it, 
delivered the crown from wardfhip . 

THouGs this fpeech gave fome difguft, no body, at 
the time, replied any thing, but that Sir Humphrey mift 
took the meaning of the houfe, and of the member who 
thade the motion: They never had any other purpofe, 
than to reprefent their grievances, in due and feemly 
form, unto her majefty. But in a fubfequent debate 
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Peter Wentworth, a man of a fuperior free fpirit, called 


‘ XL. _,that fpeech an infult on the houfe; noted Sir Humphrey’s 


1578. 


agth May. 


difpofition to flatter and fawn on the prince ; compared 
him to the cameleon, which can change itfelf into all — 
colours, except white ; and recommended to the houfe, 
a duecare of liberty of fpeech; and of the privileges of 
parliament*. It appears, on the whole, that the motion 
againft the exclufive patent had no effect. Bell, the 
member who firft introduced it, was fent for by the coun- 
cil, and was feverely reprimanded for his temerity. He 
returned to the houfe with fuch an amazed countenance, 
that all the members, well informed of the reafon, were 
ftruck with terror; and during fome time, no one durft 
rife to {peak of any matter of importance, for fear of giv- 
ing offence to the queen and the council. Even after the 
fears of the commons were fomewhat abated, the mem~ 
bers fpoke with extreme precaution ; and by employing 
moft of their difcourfe in preambles and apologies, they 
fhewed their confcious terror of the rod which hung over 
them. Wherever any delicate point was ‘touched, though 
ever fo gently ; nay feemed to be approached, though at 
ever fo great a diftance, the whifper ran about the houfe, 
s¢ The queen will be offended ; the council will be ex- 
*< tremely difpleafed:” And by thefe furmizes men were 
warned of the danger, to which they expofed themfelvess 
It is remarkable, that the patent, which the queen de- 
fended with fuch imperious viclence, was contrived for 


. the profit of four courtiers, and was attended with the 
_utter ruin of feven or eight thoufand of her induftrious 


fubjects +. 

‘Tuus, every thing, which pafled the two houfes, was 
extremely refpectful and fubmiffive; yet did the queen 
think it incumbent on her, at the conclufion of the fef- 
fion, to check, and that with great feverity, thofe feeble 
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efforts of liberty, which had appeared in the motions and C #_A P. 
fpeeches of fome members, The lord keeper told the —-_» 
commons, in her. majefty’s name, that, though the ma- 357% 
jority of the lower houfe had fhewn themfelves in their 
proceedings, difcreet and dutiful, yet a few of them had 
difcovered a contrary character, and had juftly merited 
the reproach of audacious, arrogant, and prefumptuous : 
Contrary to their duty, both as fubjeéts and parliament- 
men, nay contrary to the exprefs injunctions given them 
from the throne at the beginning of the feffion; injunc- 
tions, which it might well become them to have better 
attended to; they had prefumed to call in queftion her 
majefty’s grants and prerogatives, But her majefty warns 
them, that, fince they thus wilfully forget themfelves, 
they are otherwife to be admonifhed: Some other fpecies 
of correction muft be found for them; fince neither the 
commands of her majefty, nor'the example of their wifer 
brethren, can reclaim their audacious, arrogant, and pre- 
‘fumptuous folly, by which they are thus led to meddle 
with what nowife belongs to them, and what lies beyond 
the compafs of their underftanding *. 

In all thefe tranfa€tions appears clearly the opinion, 
which Elizabeth had entertained of the duty and antho- 
rity of parliaments. “Ihcey were not to conva{s any mat- 
ters of ftate: Still lefs were they to meddle with the 
church. Queftions of either kind were far aboye their 
reach, and were appropriated to the prince alone, or to 
thofe councils and minifters, with whom he was pleafed 
to entruft them. What then was the office of parlia- 
ments? They might give directions for the due tanning 
of leather, or milling of cloth; for the prefervation of 


pheafants and partridges; for the reparation of bridges 


and highways ; forthe punifhment of vagabonds or com- 
mon begears, Regulations concerning the police of the 
k D'Ewes, p. 35%, 
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¢ HAP. country came properly undér their infpe@tion ; and the 


XL. f 
y+ laws of t 


his kind which they prefcribed, had, if not 4 
greater, yet a more durable authority, than thofe which 


were derived folely from the proclamations of the fove- 


reign. Precedents or reports could fix a rule for decifions 
in private property, or the punifhment of crimes; but no 
alteration or innovation in the municipa law could pro- 

eed from any other fource than the parliament; nor 
would the courts of juftice be induced to change their 
eftablifhed practice by an order of council. But the moft 
acceptable part of partiamentary proceedings was the 
granting of fubfidies 5 the attainting and punifhing of the 
obnoxious nobility, or any minifter of ftate after his fall ; 
the countenancing of fuch great efforts of power, 4s 
might be deemed fomewhat exceptionable, when they pro- 
ceeded entirely from the fovereien. The redrefs of grie 
vances was fometimes promifed to the people; but feldom 
could have place, while it was an eftablifhed rule, that 
the prerogatives of the crown muft not be abridged, or fa 
much as queftioned and examined in parliament. Even 
though monopolies and exclufive companies had already 
reached an enormous height, and were every day encreaf- 
ing, to the deftruétion of all liberty, and extin¢tion of all 
induftry; it was criminal in a member to propofe, in the 
moft dutiful and regular manner, a parliamentary appli- 
¢ation againftany of them.” 


Tuese maxims of government were not kept fecret by _ 


_ Elizabeth, or fmoothed over by any fair appearances ol 


plaufible pretences. They were openly avowed in hel 
fpeeches and meflages to parliament; and were accom 
panied with all the haughtinefs, nay fomcetimes bitternels 
of expreffion, which the meaneft fervant could look fo 
from his offended mafter. Yet notwithftanding this com 
du&, Elizabeth continued to be the moft popular fove: 
reign that ever fwayed the fcepter of England; becauf 

thi 
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the maxims of her reign were conformable to the princi- © <i Ns 
ples of the times, and to the opinion, generally entertain- Neeson paiondl 
ed with regard to the conftitution, The continued en- 157% 
croachments of popular aflemblies on Elizabeth’s fuc- 
ceflors have fo changed our ideas in thefe matters, that 
the paflages above mentioned appear to us extremely cu- 
rious, and even at firft furprifing ; but they were fo little 
remarked, during the time, that smeither Camden, though 
acontemporary writer, nor any other hiftorian, has taken 
any notice of them. So abfolute, indeed, was the au- 
thority of the crown, that the precious fpark of liberty 
had been kindled, and was preferved, by the puritans 
alone ; and it was to this fect, whofe principles appear fo 
frivolous and habits fo ridiculous, that the Englifh owe 
the whole freedom of their conftitution, Actuated by 
that zeal which belongs to innovators, and by the cou- 
rage which enthufiafm in{pires, they hazarded the utmoft 
Sadignition of their fovereign; and employing all their 
induftry to be elected into parliament; a matter not dif- 
ficult, while a feat was rather regarded as a burthen than 
an advantage '; they firft acquired a majority in that af- 
fembly, and then obtained an afcendant over the church 
and monarchy. 

Tue following were the principal laws enacted this 


feffion. It was declarcd treafon, dufing the life-time of 
the queen, to affirm, that bias was’ not the lawful fove- 
reien, or that any other pol led a preferable title, or that 
fhe was a heretic, fchifmatic, or infidel, or that the laws 
and ftatutes cannot limit and determine the right of the 
crown and the fucceffor thereof: “Po maintain in writing 


or printing, that any perfon, except the 


her body, is or ought to be the queen’s heir or fucc effX, 


fubjected the perfon and all his abettors, for the firft of- 

1 Tt appeared this feffion, that a iribe of four pounds had been given to a 
It is probable, that the 
se ng free from arrefts. 


mayor for a feat in parliament. DE, 


member had no other yiew than the priviiege 9 
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¢ a P. fence, to imprifonment during a year, and to the forfeis 
\—-— ture of half their goods: The fecond offence fubjedted 


5571. 


them to the penalty of a premunire™. ‘This law wag 


plainly levelled againft the queen of Scots and her partie ~ 


gans; and implied an avowal, that Elizabeth never ins — 
tended to declare her fucceilor. It may be noted, that 
the ufual phrafe of /awful i/fue, which the parliament 
thought indecent towards the queen, as if fhe could be 
fuppofed to have any other, was changed into that of na= 
tural iffue. But this alteration was the fource of plea- 
fantry during the time; and fome fufpected a deeper de- 
fign; as if Leicefter intended, in cafe of the qucen’s de- 
mife, to produce fome baftard of his own, and affirm 
that he was her offspring *. 

it was alfo enacted, that whofoever by bulls fhould 
publifh abfolutions or other refcripts of the pope, or 
fhould, by means of them, reconcile any man to the 
church of Rome, fuch offenders, as well as thofe who 
were fo reconciled, fhould be guilty of treafon. - The 
penalty of a premunire was impofed on every one who 
imported any Agnus Dei, crucifix, or fuch other imple- 
ment of fuperftition, confecrated by the pope’, The 
former laws againft ufury, were enforced by a new fla- 
tuteP. A fupply of one fubfidy and two fifteenths was 
granted by parliament. The queen, as fhe was deter- 
mined to yield to them none of her power, was very Cau- 
tious in afking them for any fupply. She endeavoured, 
either by a rigid frugality to make her ordinary revenues 
fuffice for the neceffities of the crown, or fhe employed 
her prerogative, and procured money by the granting of 
patents, monopolies, or by fome fuch ruinous exper 
dient. 

Tuovucu Elizabeth poflefled fuch uncontrouled autho- 
fity over her parliaments, and fuch extenfive influence 
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over her people; though during a courfe of thirteen® a P. 
years, fhe had maintained the public tranquillity, which _y 
was only interrupted by the hafty and ill-concerted infur- 157%. 
rection in the north; fhe was ftill kept in great anxiety, 

and felt her throne perpetually totter under her. The 

violent commotions, excited in France and the Low 
Countries, as well as in Scotland, feemed in one view to 

fecure her againft any difturbance; but they ferved, on 

more reflection, to inftruct her in the danger of her fitua- 

tion, when fhe remarked, that England, no lefs than 

thefe neighbouring countries, contained the feeds of in- 

teftine difcord; the differences of religious opinion, and 

the furious intolerance and animofity of the oppofite fec- 

taries. 


ea 1 


THE league, formed at Bayonne in 1566 for the ex- 


Civil ware 
termination of the proteftants, had not bess concluded foot France, 


fecretly but intelligence of it had reached Condé, Co- 
ligni, and the other leaders of the hugonots; and find- 
ing, that the meafures of the ‘court agreed with their 
fulpicions, they determined to prevent the cruel perfidy 

of their enemies, and to ftrikea blow before the catholics 


were aware of the danger. The hugonots, though dif- 
perfed over the whole kingdom, formed a kind of fe parate 
empire; and being clofely united, as well by their reli- 
gious zeal, as by the dangers to which they were perpe- 
tall y expofed, they obeyed with entire fubmiffion the 
orders of tHeir leaders, and were ready on every fignal to 
fly toarms, The king and queen mother were living in 
great fecurity at Monceaux in Brie; when they found 
themfelves furrounded by proteftant troops, which had 
fecretly marched thither from al! quarters; and had nota 
body of Swifs come {peedily to their relief, and conducted 
them with great intrepidity to Paris, they muft have 
fallen, without re fiftance, in 


; 
‘ 
| 
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to the hands of the malcon- 
tents. A battle was afterwards fought in the plains of 


St. 
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€ H AP.St. Dennis; where, though the old conftable Montmo- 


XL. 
é , rency, 


45715 


the general of the catholics, was killed combating 
bravely at the head of his troops, the hugonots were 
finally defeated. Condé, colleéting his broken forces, 
and receiving a ftrong reinforcement from the German 
proteftants, appeared again in the field; and laying fiege 
to Chartres, a place of great importance, obliged the 
court to agree to a new accommodation. 

So great was the mutual animofity of thofe religionifts, 
¢hat even had the leaders on both fides been ever fo fins 
cere in their intentions for peace, and repofed ever fo 
much confidence in each other, it would have been diffi- 
cult to retain the people in tranquillity; much more, 
where fuch extreme jealoufy prevailed, and where the 
court employed every pacification as a {nare for their ene- 
mies. A plan was laid for feizing the perfon of the 
prince and admiral ; who narrowly efcaped to Rochelle, 
and fummoned their partizans to their affiftances. The 
civil wars were renewed with greater fury than ever, and 
the parties became {till more exafperated againft each 
other. The young duke of Anjou, brother to the king, 
commanded the forces of the catholics; and fought in. 
1569 a great battle at Jarnac with the hugonots, where 
the prince of Condé was killed, and his army defeated, 
"This difcomfiture, with the lofs of fo great a leader, re- 
duced not the hugonots to defpair. ‘Ihe admiral fill 
fupported the caufe; and having placed at the head of the 
proteftants the prince of Navarre, then fixteen years of 
age, and the young prince of Conde, he encouraged the 
party rather to perifh bravely in the ficld, than ignomi- 
nioufly by the hands of the executioner. He colleéted 
fuch numbers, fo determined to endure every extremity, 
that he was enabled to make head againft the duke of 
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Anjou; and being ftrengthened by a new reinforcement C H A P, 
; ; . XL. 

of Germans, he ‘obliged that prince to retreat and to di- Ly 

vide his forces. 157%0 

Corieni then laid fiege to Poitiers; and as the eyes 
of all France were fixed on this enterprize, the duke of 
Guife, emulous of the renown, which his father had ac- 
quired by the defence of Metz, threw himfelf into the 
place, and fo animated the garrifon by his valour and 
conduat, that the admiral was obliged to raife the fiege, 
Such was the commencement of that unrivaled fame and 
grandeur, afterwards attained by this duke of Guife. ~ 
The attachment, which all the catholics had borne to his 
father, was immediately transferred to the fon; and men 
pleafed themfelves in comparing all the great and fhining 
qualities, which feemed, in a manner, hereditary in that 
family. Equal in affability, in munificence, in addrefs, 
in eloquence, and in every quality, which engages the 
affetions of men; equal alfo in valour, in condua, in 
enterprize, in capacity; there feemed only this difference 
between them, that the fon educated in more turbulent 
times, and finding a greater diflolution of all law and 
order, exceeded the father in ambition and temerity, and 
was engaved in enterprizes ftill more deftruCtive to the 
authority of his fovereign and to the repolfe of his native 
country. 

ExizaBeTuH, who kept her attention fixed on the civil 
commotions of France, was nowife pleafed with this new 
rife of her enemies, the Guifes; and being anxious for 
the fate of the proteftants, whofe interefts were connected 
with her own", fhe was engaged, notwithftanding her 
averfion from all rebellion, and from all oppofition to the 
will of the fovereign, to give them fecretly fome affift- 
ance. Befides employing her authority with the Ger- 
man princes, fhe lent money to the queen of Navarre, 
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© HA and received fome jewels as pledges for the loan. And 
coe, fhe permitted Henry Champernon to levy, and tranf{port 

157% over into France, a regiment of a hundred gentlemen 
yoluntiers ; among whom Walter Raleigh, then a young 
man, began to diftinguifh himfelf, in that great fchoo} 
of military valour’. The admiral, conftrained by the 
impatience of his troops, and by the difficulty of fubfift- 
ing them, fought with the duke of Anjou the battle of 
Moncontour in Poitou, where he was wounded and de- 
feated. ‘The court of France, notwithftanding their fre- 
quent experience of the obftinacy of the hugonots, and 
the vigour of Coligni, vainly flattered themfelves, that 
the force of the rebels was at laft finally annihilated ; and 
they negleéted farther preparations againft a foe, who, 
they thought, could never more become dangerous, 
They were furprized to hear, that this leader had appear 
ed, without difmay, in another quarter of the kingdom; | 
had encouraged the young princes, whom he governed, 
to like conftancy; had aflembled an army; had taken 
the field ; and was even ftrong enough to threaten Paris. 
The public finances, diminifhed by the continued difor- 
ders of the kingdom, and wafted by fo many fruitlefs 
military enterprizes, could no longer bear the charge of 
anew armament; and the king, notwithftanding his ex- 
treme animofity againft the hugonots, was obliged, in 
1570, to conclude an accommodation with them, tq 
grant them a pardon for all paft offences, and to renew 
the ediéts for liberty of confcience. 

THoucu a pacification was fecmingly concluded, the 
mind of Charles w2s no wife reconciled to his rebellious 
fubjecis; and this accommodation, like all the foregoing, 
was nothing but a fnare, by which the perfidious court 
had projected to deftroy at once, without danger, all its 
formidable enemies. As the two young princes, the ad- 
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tiral, and the other leaders of the hugonots, inftru€ted? HA P, 


by paft experience, difcovered an‘extreme diftruft of the 
king’s intentions, and kept themfelves in fecurity, at a 
diftance, all poflible artifices were employed to remove 
their apprehenfions, and convince them of the fincerity 
of the new counfels, which feemed to be embraced, The 
terms of the peace were religioufly obferved to them; the 
toleration was ftri€tly maintained; all attempts, made by 
the zealous catholics to infringe it, were punifhed with 
feverity; offices, and favours, and honours were beftow- 
ed on the principal nobility among the proteftants; and 
the king and council every where declared, that, tired of 
civil diforders, and convinced of the impoffibility of 
forcing men’s confciences, they were thenceforth deter- 
mined 1 to allow every one the free exercife of his reli, PION. 
Amonc the other artifices, emp loyed to lull the pro- 
teftants into a fatal fecurity, Charles affeéted to enter into 
clofe connections with Elizabeth ; and as it feemed not 
the intereft of France to forward the union of the two 
kingdoms of Great Britain, that princefs the more eafily 
flattered herfelf, that the French monarch would prefer 
her friendfhip to that of the queenof Scots. The better 
to deceive her, propofals of marriage were made her with 
the duke of Anjou; a prince whofe youth, beauty, and 
reputation for valour might naturally be fuppofed to re- 
commend him to a woman, who had appeared not alto- 
gether infenfible to thefe endowments. The queen 
immediately founded on this offer the projeét of deceiving 
the court of France; and being intent on that artifice, fhe 
Jaid herfelf the more open to be deceived. Negociations 
were entered into with regard to the marriage; terms of 
the contract were propofed; difficulties ftarted and re 


moved; and the two courts equally =falineee: though 
not equally culpable, feemed to approach every day nearer 
to each other in their demands and conceffions, The great 

obftacle 
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CH A Pyobftacle feemed to lie in adjufting the difference of relia’ 


gion; becaufe Elizabeth, who recommended toleration to 
Charles, was determined not to grant it in her own do« 
minions, not even to her hufband ; and the duke of Anjou 
feemed unwilling to fubmit, for the fake of intereft, to 
the difhonour of an apoftacy'. 

Tur artificial politics of Elizabeth never triumphed fo 
much in any contrivances as in thofe which were con- 
joined with her coquetry 5 and as her charaéter in this 
particular was generally known, the court of France 
thought, that they might, without. danger of forming 
any final conclufion, venture the farther in their concel- 
fions and. offers to her. ‘The queen alfo had other motives 
for difimulation. Befides the advantage of difcouraging 
Mary’s partizans by the profpect of an alliance between 
France and England, her fituation with Philip demanded 
her utmoft vigilance and attention; and the violent 
quthority, eftablifhed in the Low Countries, made her 
defirous of fortifying herfelf even with the bare appearancé 
of a new confederacy. 

‘Tue theological controverfies, which had long agitated 
Europe, had, from the beginning, penetrated into the Low 
Countries; and as thefe provinces maintained an exten- 
five commerce, they had early received. from every king- 
dom, with which they correfponded, a tincture of 
religious innovation. An opinion at that time prevailed; 
which had been zea’oufly propagated by prictts, and 
implicitly received by fovereigns, that herefy was clofely 
conneéted with rebellion, and that every great or vio- 
lent alteration in the church involved a like revolution 
in the civil government. he forward zeal of the 
reformers would feldom allow them to wait the confent 
of the magiftrate to their innovations : They became lefs 
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dutiful when oppofed and punifhed: And though their C ae P. 
. pretended fpirit of reafoning, and engniny was in reality eee tide ad 

nothing but anew {fpecies of implicit faith, the prince 1571+ 
took the alarm; as if no inftitutions could be fecure from 
the temerity of their refearches. The emperor Charles, 
who purpofed to augment his authority under pretence of 
defending the catholic faith, eafily adopted thefe politi- 
cal principles; and notwithftanding the limited preroga- 
tive, which he poffeffed in the Netherlands, he publifhed 
the moft arbitrary, fevere, and tyrannical edi&s againft 
the proteftants ; and he took care thatthe execution of 
them fhould be no lefs violent and fanguinary. He was 
neither cruel nor bigotted in his natural difpofition ; yet 
an hiftorian, celebrated for moderation and caution, has 
computed, that, in the feveral perfecutions promoted by 
that monarch, no Jefs than’a hundred thoufand perfons 
perifhed by the hands of the executioner®. But thefe 
fevere remedies, far from anfwering the purpofes in- 
tended, -had rather ferved to augment the numbers.as well 
as zeal of the reformers; and’ the magiftrates of the feveral 
towns, fecing no end of thofe barbarous executions, felt 
their humanity rebel againft their principles, and declined 
any farther perfecution of the new doétrines. 

WuEn Philip fucceeded to his father’s dominions, the 
Flemings were juftly alarmed with new apprehenfions ; 
left their prince, obferving the lenity of the magiftrates, 
fhould take the execution of the edidte from {uch remifs 
hands, and fhould efablith the inquifition-in the Low 
Countries, accompznied with all the iniquities and bare 
barities which attended it-in Spain. The fevere and un- 
‘relenting character of the m an, his profefled attachment 
to Spanith manners, the inflexible bi igotry of his princi- 
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7 when he departed the Netherlands, with a known inten- 
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tion never to return, the difeuft of the inhabitants was 
extremely augmented, and their dread of thofe tyrannical 
orders, which their fovereign, furrounded with Spanifh 
minifters, would iffue from his cabinet at Madrid. He lefe 
the dutchefs of Parma, governefs of the Low Countries; 
and the plain good fenfe and good temper of that princefs, 
had fhe been entrufted with the fole power, would have 
preferved the fubmiffion of thofe opulent provinces, which 
were loft from that refinement of treacherous and barba- 
yous politics, on which Philip fo highly valued himfelf. 
The Flemings found, that the name alone of regent 
remained with the dutchefs; that Cardinal Granville en- 
tirely pofleffed the king’s confidence ; that attempts were 
every day made on their liberties ; that a refolution was 
taken never more to aflemble the ftates; that new 
bifhoprics were arbitrarily erected, in order to enforce the 


“execution of the perfecuting ediéts ; and that, on the 


whole, they muft expect to be reduced to the condition of 
a province under the Spanifh monarchy.” The difcontents 
of the nobility gave countenance to the complaints of the 
gentry, which encouraged the mutiny of the populace; 
and all orders of men fhowed a ftrong difpofition to revolt. 
Affociations were formed, tumultuary petitions prefented, 
names of diftin@ion aflumed, badges of party difplayed; 
and the current of the people, impelled by religious zeal, 


and irritated by feeble refiftance, rofe to fuch a height; 


that, in feveral towns, particularly in Antwerp, they made 
an open invafion on the efablifhed worfhip, pillaged the 
churches and monatterics, broke the images, and com= 
mitted the moft unwarrantable diforders. 

Tue wiler part of the nobility, particularly the prin¢ 
of Orange, and the counts. Egmont and Horn, were 
alarmed at thefe exceffes, to which their own difcontents 


had. 
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had at firft given countenance ; and feconding the wifdom © aa P, 
of the governefs, they fupprefled the dangerous infurrec- Cc eal 
tions, punifhed the ringleaders, and reduced al] the pros ' 257% 
vinces to a ftate of order and fubmiffion. But Philip was 
not contented with the re-eftablifhment of his ancient au- 
thority: He confidered, that provinces, fo remote from thé 
feat of government, could not be ruled by a limited pre- 
rogative; and that a prince, who muft entreat rather than 
command, would neceflarily, when he refided not among 
the people, feel every day a diminution of his power and 
influence. He determined, therefore, to lay hold of the 
late popular diforders as a pretence for entirely abolifhing 
the privileges of the Low Country provinces; and for 
ruling them thenceforth with a military and arbitrary 
authority. 

In the execution of this violent defign, he employed a 
man, who was a proper inftrument in the hands of fuch 
atyrant. Ferdinand of Toledo, duke of Alva, had been 
educated amidft arms; and having attained a confummate 
knowledge in the military art, his habits Jed him to tranf- 
fer into all government the fevere difcipline of a camp; 
and to conceive no meafures between prince and fubject, 
but thofe of rigid command and implicit obedience. This 
general, in 1568, conducted from Italy to the Low 
Countries a powerful body of veteran Spaniards ; and his 
avowed animofity to the Flemings, with his known cha- 
raéter, ftruck that whole people with terror and confter- 
nation. It belongs not to our fubject to relate at length 
thofe violences, which Alva’s natural barbarity, fteeled 
by reflection, and aggravated by infolence, exercifed on 
thofe flourifhing provinces, It fuffices to fay, that all 
their privileges, the gift of fo many princes, and the ins 
heritance of fo many ages, were openly and exprefsly 


abolifhed by edict ; arbitrary and fanguinary tribunals 
erected ; the counts Egmont and Horn, in fpite of their 
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thence delivered over to the executioner: And notwith: 
ftanding the peaceable fubmiflion of all men, nothing ~ 
was heard of butrconfifcation, imprifonmient, exile, tor) 
ture, and death. q 
EnrzasetH was equally difpleafed to ‘fee the progres 
of that fcheme, laid for the extermination of the’ ‘pre 
teflants, and to obferve the erection of fo great a mili 
tary power, in a ftate fituated in fo near ‘a neighbour 
hood. She gave'protection’ to all the Flemith exiles who 
took fhelter in her dominions; ‘aid as many of thefe 
were the moft induftrious inhabitants of the Netlirlands, 
and had rendered that country celebrated for its arts, fhe 
reaped the advantage of introducing into England fone 


ufeful manufaGtures, which were formerly a 
that kingdom. Foreféeing that the violent government 6f 

Alva could not long fublit without exciting fome commo- 

tion, fhe ventured to commit an infult upon him, ‘which 
fhe would have been cautious not to hazard againftamore 3 
eftablifhed authority. Some Genoefe merchants Had éil- 
gaged, by contract with Philip, to tranfport into ra 
the fum of four hundred thoufand crowns; and the vel 
fels, on which this money ‘was embarked, had been ate 
tacked in the Channel by fome privateers equipped bythe. 
French Hugonots, ‘and had ‘taken fhelter ‘in Plymouth 
and Southampton... The commanders of the fhips pre 
tended, that the money'belonged to the king of Spa 
but the queen, finding, upon enquiry, ‘that it was 
property of Genoefe merchants, took poffefiion of it | 
loan; and by that means deprived the duke of Alva of 
this refource in the time of his greateft neceffity. Alva 
in revenge, feized all the Englith merchants in the Low 


‘Countries, threw them into prifon, and confifcated’ thei 


effects, ‘The ‘queen retaliared by. a like violence on ‘the 
Pehl 
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Flemifh and Spanifh merchants ; and gave all the Eng-C HAP, 


lifh liberty to make reprizals on the fubjects of Philip. Wo, 
TueEse differences were afterwards accommodated by 157% 


treaty, and mutual reparations were made to the mer- 
chants: But nothing could repair the lofs, which fo 
_ well-timed a blow infli@ed on the Spanifh government in 
the Low Countries. Alva, in want of money, and dread 
ing the immediate mutiny of his troops, to whom great 
arrears were due, impofed by his arbitrary will the moft 
ruinous taxes on the people. He not only required the 
hundredth penny, and the twentieth of all immoveable 
goods: He alfo demanded the tenth of all moveable 
goods on every fale; an abfurd tyranny, which would 
not only have deftroyed. all arts and commerce, but even 
have reftrained the common intercourfe of life. The 
people refufed compliance: The duke had recourfe to 
his ufual expedient of the gibbet : And thus matters came 
ftill nearer the laft extremities between the Flemings and 
the Spaniards v. 


ALL the enemies of Elizabeth, in order to revenge 
themfelves for her infults, had naturally recourfe to 
one policy, the fupporting of the caufe and pretenfions 
of the queen of Scots; and Alva, whofe meafures were 
ever violent, foon opened a fecret intercourfe with that 
princefs, There was one Rodolphi, a, Florentine mer- 
chant, who had refided about fifteen years in London, 
and who, while he conduéted his commerce in England, 
had managed all the correfpondence of the court of Rome 
with the catholic nobility and gentry". He had been 
thrown into prifon at the time when the duke of Nore 
folk’s intrigues with Mary had been difcovered ; but ei- 
ther no proof was found againft him, or the part. which 
he had aéted, was not very criminal; and he foon after 

W Bentivogiio, part I. lib. y.. Camden, p. 416. X Lefley, p..123, 
State Trials, vol. i, p. 87. ‘ 
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recovered his liberty. This man, zealous for the catho- 
lic faith, had formed a fcheme, in concert with the 
Spanith ambaflador, for fubverting the government, by 
a foreign invafion and a domeftic infurreétion ; and when 
he communicated his project, by letter, to Mary, he 
found, that, as fhe was now fully convinced of Eliza- 
beth’s artifices, and defpaired of ever recovering her au- 
thority, or even her liberty, by pacific meafures, fhe 
willingly gave her concurrence. The great number of 
difcontented catholics were the chief fource of their hopes 
on the fide of England; and they alfo obferved, that 
the kingdom was, at that time, full of indigent gentry, 
chiefly younger brothers, who» fiaving at prefent, by the 
late decay of the church, and. the yet languifhing ftate 
of commerce, no profpect Of A livelihood fuitable to 
their birth, were ready to’ throw themfelves into any 
defperate enterprize’. But iy. order to infpire life and 
courage into all thefe malcontents, it was requifite, that 
fome great nobleman fhould put himfelf at their head; 
and no one appeared to Rodolphi, and to the bifhop of 
Rofs, who entered into all thefe intrigues, fo proper; 
both on account of his power and his popularity, as the 
duke of Norfolk. 

Tis nobleman, when releafed from confinement in 
the Tower, had given his promife, that he would drop 
all intercourfe with the queen of Scots*; but finding 
that he had loft, and, as he feared, beyond recovery, the 
confidence and favour of Elizabeth, and being ftill, in 
fome degree, reftrained from his liberty, he was tempt- 
ed, by impatience and defpair, to violate his word, and 
to open anew his correfpondence with the captive prin- 
cefs*, A promife of marriage was renewed between 
them; the duke engaged to enter into all her interelts5 


y Lefley, p. 123. z Haynes, p. 57% a State Trials, 
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and as his remorfes gradually diminifhed in the courfe of © an P. 


thefe tranfactions, he was pufhed to give his confent to San 
enterprizes ftill more criminal. Rodolphi’s plan was, *57" 
that the duke of Alva fhould, on fome other pretence, 
aflemble a great quantity of fhipping in the Low Coun- 
tries; fhould tranfport a body of fix thoufand foot, and 
four thoufand horfe, into England ; fhould land them at 
Harwich, where the duke of Norfolk was to join them 
with all his friends; fhould thence march directly to 
London, and oblige the queen to fubmit to whatever 
terms the confpirators fhould pleafe to impofe upon 
her®. Norfolk exprefled his affent to this plan; and 
three letters, in confequence of it, were written in his 
name by Rodolphi, one to Alva, another to the pope, 
and a third to the king of Spain; but the duke, appre- 
henfive of the danger, refufed to fign thems. He only 
fent to the Spanifh ambaflador a fervant and confident, 
named Barker, as well to notify his concurrence in the 
plan, as to vouch for the authenticity of thefe letters ; 
and Rodolphi, having obtained a letter of credence from 
the ambaflador, proceeded on his journey to Bruffels and 
to Rome. The duke of Alva and the pope embraced 
the fcheme with alacrity : Rodolphi informed Norfolk of 
their intentions’: And every thing feemed to concur in 
forwarding the undertaking, 


NorFoLk, notwithftanding thefe criminal enterprizes, 
had never entirely forgotten his duty to his fovereign, his 
country, and his religion; and though he had laid the 
plan both of an invafion and an infurreétion; he {till late 
tered himfelf, that the innocence of his intentions would 
justify the violence of his meafures, and that, as he aimed 
at nothing but the liberty of the queen of Scots, and 
the obtaining of Elizabeth’s confent to his matriage, he 


b Leflev, p. 155. State Trials, vol.i. p 86, 87. © Lefley, 
Pr 459: 161, Camden, p. 432, 4 State Trials, voli, p. 93+ 
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€ HA P. could not juftly reproach himfelf as a rebel and a traitor’, . 
It is certain, however, that, confidering the queen’s vi- 


U57i- 


gour and fpirit, the fcheme, if fuccefsful, muft finally 
have ended in dethroning her; and her authority was 
here expofed to the utmoft danger. 
Tue confpiracy hitherto had entirely efcaped the vigi- 
lance of Elizabeth, and that of fecretary Cecil, who 
now bore the title of lord Burleigh. It was from anor 
ther attempt of Norfolk’s, that they firft obtained a hint, 
which, being diligently traced, led at laft to a full difco- . 
very. Mary had intended to fend a fum of money to 3 
lord Herries, and her partizans in Scotland; and Nore’ 
folk undertook to have it delivered to Bannifter, a fer- 4 
vant of his, at that time in the north, who was to find 
fome expedient for conveying it to lord Herries‘. He 
entrufted the money to a fervant who was not in the 
fecret, and told him, that the bag contained a fum of 
money in filver, which he was to deliver to Bannifter i 
with a letter: But the fervant, conjecturing from the | 
weight and fize of the bag, that it was full of gold, care 
ried the letter to Burleigh; who immediately ordered 
Bannifter, Barker, and Hicford, the duke’s fecretary, to 
be put under arreft, and to undergo a fevyere examina= 


tion, ‘Torture made them confefs the whole truth; and 
as Hicford, though ordered to burn all papers, “had, 
carefully kept them concealed under the mats. of the — 
duke’s chamber, and under the tiles of the houfe, full — 
evidence now appeared againft his, mafters, Norfolk 
himfelf, who was entirely ignorant of the difcoyeries 
made by his feryants, was brought. before the council; 
and though exhorted to atone for his guilt by a full con- 
feffion, he perfifted in denying every crime, with which 


e Lefley, p. 158. f Ibid. p. 169. State Trials, vol. i. p. 870 
Camden, p. 434. Digges, p. 134- 137, 140. Strype, vol. ii, pe 8a 
¥Lefley, p. 173: tad E 
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9 
he was charged. The queen always declared, that, if© 5 P, 
he had given her this, proof of his fincere repentance, eaeacpe Ee, 
fhe would have, pardoned.all, his former.offences+; but 1572+ 
finding him, obftinate, fhe committed him to the Tower, 

and ordered, him to be brought, to his trial, The bifhop 

of Rofs, had, on. fome fufpicion, been committed to 

cuftody, before the difeovery of Norfolk’s, guilt; and 

every expedient was employed, to make him reveal. bis 

fhare in the confpiracy.. He at firft infifted on his: pri- 

vilege; but, he was told, that, as his miftrefs: was no 

longer a fovereign, he would not be regarded as an. am- 
baflador, and.that, even if that character were allowed, 

it did not; warrant him in confpiring againft the fovereign 

at whofe court he refidedi, As he ftill refufed to an- 

{wer interrogatories, he was informed of the confeffion. 

made. by, Norfolk’s fervants; after which he.no longer 

{crupled. to make, a full difcovery; and his. evidence put, 1572. 
the guilt of that, nobleman beyond all queftion, A JULY rath Jan. 


é = eers, unanimoufly pafled Trial of 
of, twenty-five p ufly pafled fentence. upon ofall. 


him, The trial was quite. regular, even according to 
the ftricét. rules obferved, at prefent in thefe matters; ex- 
cept that the witnefles, gave not their evidence, in court, 
and were not confronted with the prifoner: A laudable 
practice, which was not at that time obferved in trials 
for high treafon. 

THE queen fill. hefitated concerning Norfolk’s execu- 
tion; whether that fhe. was really moved. by friendfhip 
and compaffion towards a peer of that rank and merit, or 
that, affecting the praife.of.clemency, fhe only put on the 
appearance of thefe fentiments. Twice fhe figned a war- 
rant for his execution, and. twice revoked. the fatal fen- 


tence*; and though her minifters and.counfellors pufhed her, 


h Lefley, p. 175+ i Ibid, p. 189. -Spot{wood,. k Carte, 
P, §27, from Fenelon’s Difpatches. Digges, p, 166. Strype, vol, ii. p. 33. 
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to rigour, the ftill appeared irrefolute and undetermined, — 


XL. ‘ 3 2 
After four months hefitation, a parliament was aflem- 


1692. 
His execu- 
tion, 


8th May. 


2d June, 


bled; and the commons addrefled her, in ftrong terms, 
for the execution of the duke; a fan@tion, which, when 
added to the greatnefs and certainty of his guilt, would, 
fhe thought, juftify, in the eyes of all mankind, her 
feverity againft that nobleman. Norfolk died with calm. 
nefs and conftancy; and though he cleared himfelf of 
any difloyal intentions againft the queen’s authority, he 
acknowledged the juftice of the fentence, by which he 
fuffered', That we may relate together affairs of a fimi- 
lar nature, we fhall mention, that the earl of Northume 
berland, being delivered up to the queen by the regent 
of Scotland, was alfo, a few months after, brought to 
the fcaffold for his rebellion. ; 
‘THE queen of Scots was either the occafion or the 
caufe of all thefe difturbances; but as fhe was a fove- 
reign princefs, and might reafonably, from the harlh 
treatment which fhe had met with, think herfelf en- 
titled to ufe any expedient for her relief, Elizabeth durft 
not, as yet, form any refolution of proceeding to extres’ 
mities againft her. She only fent lord Delawar, Sir Ralph 
Sadler, Sir Thomas Bromley, and Dr. Wilfon, to expo- 
ftulate with her, and to demand fatisfaCtion for all thofe 
parts of her conduét, which, from the beginning of her 
life, had given difpleafure to Elizabeth: Her afluming the 
arms of England, refufing to ratify the treaty of Edin- 
burgh, intending to marry Norfolk without the queen's 
confent, concurring in the northern rebellion ™, prattif= 
ing with Rodolphi to engage the king of Spain in af 
invafion of England", procuring the pope’s bull of exe 
communication, and allowing her friends abroad to give 
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her the title of queen of England. Mary juttified herfelf © =A P. 
from the feveral articles of the charge, either by denying, 
the facts imputed to her, or by throwing the blame on 1572, 
others®°, But the queen was little fatisfied with her 
apology ; and the parliament was fo enraged againft her, 
that the commons made a direct application for her im- 
mediate trial and execution. They employed fome topics 
derived from praétice, and reafon, and the laws of na- 
tions ; but the chief ftrefs was laid on paflages and ex- 
amples from the Old Teftamentr, which, if confidered 
as a general rule of condué& (an intention which it is 
unreafonable to fuppofe), would lead to confequences de- 
ftructive of all principles of humanity and morality. 
Matters were here carried farther than Elizabeth intend- 
ed; and that princefs, fatisfied with thewing Mary the 
difpofition of the nation, fent to the houfe her exprefs 
commands not to deal any farther at prefent in the af- 
fair of the Scottifh queen 4, ‘Nothing could be a ftronger 
proof, that the puritanical intereft prevailed in the houfe, 
than the intemperate ufe of authorities derived from 
{cripture, efpecially from the Old Teftament; and the 
queen was fo little a lover of that feét, that the was not 
likely to make any conceffion merely in deference to their 
folicitation. She fhewed, this feffion, her difapproba- 
tion of their fchemes in another remarkable inftance, 
‘The commons had paffed two bills, for regulating eccle- 
fiaftical ceremonies; but fhe fent them a like imperious 
meflage with her former ones; and by the terror of her 
prerogative, fhe {topped all farther proceeding in thofe 
matters". 

Bur though Elizabeth would not carry matters to 
fuch extremities againft Mary, as were recommended by 
the parliament, fhe was alarmed at the great intereft and 


9 Camden, p, 442. P D’Ewes, p, 267, 208, &¢, 4 Ibid. 
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CH “‘ P. the reftle{s fpirit of. that. princefs, as well. as her, clofe, 
i connections with Spain; and fhe thought, it neceflary, 


1572. 


Scotch af- 
fairs, 


both to encreafe the rigour and ftrictnefs of her confine- 
ment, and to follow maxims, different from thofe which. 
fhe had hitherto purfued, in her management of Scot- 
Jand*, That kingdom remained ftill ina ftate of anarchy, 
The caftle. of Edinburgh, commanded by Kirkaldy of 
Grange, had declared for Mary; and, the lords of that 
party, encouraged by his, countenance, had taken, poflef- 
fion of,the capital, and carried on a vigorous war againft 
the regent, By a fudden and unexpected inroad, they. 
feized that nobleman at Stirling; but finding that his 
friends, fallying from. the caftle, were likely to refcue 
him, they.inftantly put him to death. The earl of Marre 
was chofen regent in his room; and found the fame dif- 
ficulties in the government of that divided country, He, 
was therefore glad to accept of the mediation, offered, 
by, the French and Englifh ambaffadors; and. to come, 
clude on equal terms a truce with the qucen’s party." 
He was a man of a free and generous fpirit, and fcorned, 
to fubmit to any: dependance on England and for this 
reafon Elizabeth, who had then formed intimate con 
nexions with France, yielded with lefs reluctance to 
the folicitations. of that court, ftill maintained the ap- 
pearance. of neutrality between the parties, and. allowed- 
matters to remain ona balance in Scotland". But afe 


fairs foon after took a new turn: Marre died of. melane 


choly,. with, which the diftra@ed fate of the countty, 
affeéted him:.Morton was. chofen regent; and. as this 
nobleman had fecretly taken all his meafures with Eliza; 
beth, who no longer relied on the friendfhip of the 
French court, the refolved to exert herfelf more. effectue 
ally for the fupport of the party, which fhe had always 
§ Digges, p. 15a» t Spotfwood;” p. 263. « Diggesy,P- 156 
165. 169. a oe . 
. “favoured, 
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favoured. She fent Sir Henry Killegrew ambaffador to 
Scotland, who found Mary’s partizans fo difcouraged by 
the difcovery and punifhment of Norfolk’s confpiracy, 
that they were glad to fubmit to the king’s authority, and 
accept of an indemnity for all paft offences*. The duke 
of Chatelrault and the earl of Huntley, with the moft 
confiderable of Mary’s friends, laid down their arms on 
thefe conditions. "The garrifon alone of the caftle of 
Edinburgh continued refraGtory.  Kirkaldy’s fortunes 
were defperate; and he flattered himfelf with the hopes of 
receiving affiftance from the kings of France and Spain, 
who encouraged his obftinacy, in the view of being able, 
from that quarter, to give difturbance to England. 
Elizabeth was alarmed with the danger; fhe no more 
apprehended making an entire breach with the queen of. 
Scots,’-who, fhe found, would not any longer be amufed 
by her artifices ; fhe had an implicit reliance on Morton ; 
and fhe faw, that, by the fubmiffion of all the confidera~ 
ble nobility, the pacification of Scotland would be an 
eafy, as well as a moft important undertaking. She or- 
dered, therefore, Sir William Drury, governor of Ber- 
wic, to march with fome troops and artillery to Edinburgh, 
and to befiege the caftley, The garrifon furrendered at 
difcretion: Kirkaldy was delivered into the hands of his 
countrymen, by whom. he was tried, condemned, and 
executed: Secretary Lidington, who had taken part with 
him, died foon after, a voluntary death, as is fuppofed ; 
and Scotland, fubmitting entirely to the regent, gave 
not, during a long time, any farther inquietude to Eli- 
zabeth. 

THE events, which happened: in France, were not 
fo agreeable to the queen’s interefts and- inclinations, 
The. fallacious pacifications, which had been fo often 
“made with the hugonots, gave them reafon to fufpect the 
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prefent intentions of the court; and after all the other 


XL, A f 
4 jleaders of that party were deceived into a dangerous cre- 


1572. 


yxth April. 


dulity, the fagacious admiral {till remained doubtful and 
uncertain. But his fufpicions were at laft overcome, 
partly by the profound diffimulation of Charles, partly 
by his own earneft defire to end the miferies of France, 
and return again to the performance of his duty towards 
his prince and country. He confidered befides, that, as 


the former violent conduct of the court had ever met with 


fuch fatal fuccefs, it was not unlikely, that a prince, who 
had newly come to years of difcretion, and appeared not 
tobe rivetted in any dangerous animofities or prejudices, 
would be induced to govern himfelf by more moderate 
maxims. And as Charles was young, was of a paflionate 
hafty temper, and addicted to pleafure~, fuch deep per- 
fidy feemed either remote from his character, or difficult 
and almoft impoffible to be fo uniformly fupported by 
him. Moved by thefe confiderations, the admiral, the 
queen of Navarre, and all the hugonots began to repofe 
themfelves in full fecurity, and gave credit to the trea- 
cherous careffes and profeffions of the French court. Eli- 
zabeth berfelf, notwithftanding her great experience and 
penetration, entertained not the leaft diftruft of Charles's 
fincerity, and being pleafed to find her enemies of the 
houfe of Guife removed from all authority, and to obferve 


an animofity every day growing between the French and 


Spanifh monarchs, fhe concluded a defenfive league with 


the former*, and regarded this alliance as an invincible 


barrier to her throne. Walfingham, her ambaflador, fent 
her over, by every courier, the moft fatisfaGtory accounts 


t 


of the honour, and plain-dealing, and fidelity of that 


perfidious prince, 
Tue better to blind the jealous hugonots and draw 
their leaders into the fnare prepared for them, Charles 
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offered his fifter, Margaret, in marriage to the prince of 
Navarre; and the admiral, with all the confiderable no- 
bility of the party, had come to Paris, in order to affift 
at the celebration of thefe nuptials, which, it was hoped, 
would finally, if not compofe the differences, at leaft ap- 
peafe the bloody animofity of the two religions. The 
queen of Navarre was poifoned by orders from the court; 
the admiral was dangeroufly wounded by an aflaffin: Yet 
Charles, redoubling his difimulation, was {till able to 
retain the hugonots in their fecurity: Till on the evening 
of St. Bartholomew, a few days after the marriage, the 
fignal was given for a general maflacre of thofe religion~ 
ifts, and the king himfelf in perfon led the way to thefe 
aflaffinations. The hatred, long entertained by the Pa- 
rifians againft the proteftants, made them fecond, without 
any preparation, the fury of the court; and perfons of 
every condition, age, and fex, fufpected of any propenfity 
to that religion, were involved in an undiftinguithed ruin, 
The admiral, his fon-in-law Teligni, Soubize, Roche- 
foucault, Pardaillon, Piles, Lavardin ; men, who, during 
the late wars, had fignalized themfelves by the moft he- 
roic actions, were miferably butchered without refiftance ; 
the ftreets of Paris fowed with blood; and the people, 
more enraged than fatiated with their cruelty, as if re- 
pining that death had faved the victims from farther in- 
fult, exercifed on their dead bodies all the rage of the 
moft licentious brutality. About five hundred gentlemen 
and men of rank perifhed in this maflacre; and near ten 
thoufand of inferior condition®. Ofders were inftantly 
difpatched to all the provinces for a like general execu- 
tion of the proteftants; and in Roiien, Lyons, and many 
other cities, the people emulated the fury of the capital. 
Even the murder of the king of Navarre, and prince of 
Condé, had been propofed by the duke of Guife; but 
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CHA P. Charles, foftened by the amiable manners of the-king of 
XL. 


~~» Navarre, and hoping that thefe young princes might eafily 
1572+ be converted to the catholic faith, determined to fpare 
their lives, though he obliged them to purchafe \their 

fafety by a feeming change of their religion. 

CuarLes, in order to cover this barbarous perfidy, 
pretended, that a confpiracy of the hugonots to feize his 
perfon had been fuddenly detected; and that he had been 
necefiitated, for his own defence, to proceed to this fe 
verity againft them. He fent orders to Fenelon, his am- 
baflador in England, to afk an audience, ‘and to give 
Elizabeth this account of the late tranfaction. . That mi- 
nifter, a man of probity, abhorred the treachery and cru- 
elty of his court, and even fcrupled not to declare, that 
he was now afhamed to bear the name of Frenchman; 
yet he was obliged to obey his orders, and make ufe of 
the apology, which had been prefcribed to him. »He'met 
with that reception from all the courtiers, which, he knew, 
the conduct of his mafter had fo'well merited, Nothing 
could be more awful and affecting than the folemnity of his 
audience. A melancholy forrow fat on every face: Silence, 
as in the dead of night, reigned through all the chambers 
of the royal apartment: The courtiers and ladies, clad 
in deep mourning, were ranged on each fide, and-allowed 
him to pafs, without affording him one falute or favour- 
able look; till he was admitted to the queen -herfelfs 
That princefs received him witha more eafy, if nota 
more gracious Coumtenance; and heard his apology, with- 
out difcovering any vifible fymptoms of indignation. . She 
then told him, that though, on the firft rumour of this 
dreadful intelligence, fhe had been aftonifhed, that fo 
many brave men and loyal fubjects, who refted fecure on 
the faith of their fovereign, fhould have been fuddenly 
butchered in fo barbarous a manner; fhe had hitherto 
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fufpended “her judoment, ‘till’ farther “and ‘more CertainC H A P. 
f judg > 


information ‘f{hould ‘be brought ‘her ;. hat the account, 
Which he had ‘given, even ‘if 'foundéd ‘on ‘no ‘iniftake ‘or 
bad inférmation ; though it‘might alleviate, would by’no 
means remove ‘the ‘blame of the °kine’s ‘counfellors, ‘or 
juftify the ftrange' irregufarity of their proceedings: That 
the fame force, Which, withdut’refiftance, had maflacred 
fo many defencelefs' men, could eafily‘have fecured their 
perfons, and. have réferved them for ‘a trial, and for’pu- 
nifhment by alegal fentence, which would have diftin- 
guifhed the innocent from the guilty: ‘That°the admiral 
in particular, being dangeroufly wounded, ‘and environed 
by the guards of the king, on’ whofe protection he feemed 
entirely to rely, had no means of efcape, ‘and might furely, 
before his death, ‘have been’ convifted of ‘the crimes im- 
puted to him: That it was more worthy ‘of a fovereign 
to referve in his own hands the fword of juttice, than to 
commit it to bloody 'tntirderets, Who, being the declared 
and mortal’enemies of ‘the ’petfons accufed, employed it 
without mercy ‘and without: diftin@ion: That if thefe 
fentiments were juft, éven fuppofing the confpiracy of 
the '‘proteftants to be real’; how much tnére fo, if that 
crime ‘Was a calumny of their enemies, invented for 
their deftruGtion? That ‘if, upon enquiry, the inno- 
cence of thefe unhappy victims fhould afterwards ap- 
pear, it was the king’s duty to turn ‘his vengeance’ on their 
defamers, who had ‘thus cruelly abufed his confidence, 
had murdered fo many Of his brave fubjects, and had done 
what in them lay to cover him with everlafting difhonour : 
And'that for her part, fhe fhould form her judgment of 
his intentions by his fubfequent conduct; and in the 
mean time fhould act as defired by the ambailador, and 
rather pity than blame his mafter for the extremities, to 
which he had been-carried«, 
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fhe faw the refult of that general confpiracy, formed for 
the extermination of the proteftants; and fhe knew, 
that fhe herfelf, as the head and protectrefs of the new 
religion, was expofed to the utmoft fury and refentment 
of the catholics. The violence and cruelty of the Spa- 
niards in the Low Countries was another branch of the 
fame confpiracy; and as Charles and Philip, two princes 
nearly allied in perfidy and barbarity, as well as in bigos 
try, bad now laid afide their pretended quarrel, and had 
avowed the moft entire friendfhip ‘, fhe had reafon, as foon 
as they had appeafed their domeftic commotions, to dread 
the effects of their united counfels. . The duke of Guife 
alfo and his family, whom Charles, in order to deceive 
the admiral, had hitherto kept at adiftance, had now ac- 
quired an open and entire afcendant in the court of France; 
and fhe was fenfible, that thefe princes, from perfonal as 
well as political reafons, were her declared and implacable 
enemies. The queen of Scots, their near relation and 
clofe confederate, was the pretender to her throne; and 
though detained in cuftody, was actuated by a reftlefs 
fpirit, and befides her foreign allies, poffeffed numerous 
and zealous partizans in the heart of the kingdom, _ For 
thefe reafons, Elizabeth thought it more prudent not to 
reject all commerce with the French monarch ; but ftill 
to liften to the profeffions of friendfhip which he made 
her. She allowed even the negociations to be renewed 
for her marriage with the duke of Alencon, Charles’s 
third brother$: Thofe with the duke of Anjou had al- 
ready been broken off. She fent the earl of Worcefter 
to affift in her name at the baptifm of a young princefs, 
born to Charles; but before fhe agreed to give him this 
laft mark of condefcenfion, fhe thought it becoming her 
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dignity, to renew her expreffions of blame and even of de- C oi P. 
teftation againft the cruelties, exercifed on his proteftant__ 
fubjects*, Meanwhile, fhe prepared herfelf for that at- 1572. 
tack, which feemed to threaten her from the combined 

Power and violence of the Romanifts + She fortified Portf- 

mouth, put her fleet in order, exercifed her militia, cul- 

tivated popularity with her fubjects, a&ted with vigour 

for the farther reduétion of Scotland under obedience to 

the young king, and renewed her alliance with the Ger- 

man princes, who were no lefs alarmed than herfelf at 

thefe treacherous and fanguinary meafures, fo univerfally 
embraced by the catholics, 


Bur though Elizabeth cautioufly avoided coming to 
extremities with Charles, the greatelt fecurity, that the 
poffefled againft his violence, was derived from the diffi- 
culties, which the obftinate refiftance of the hugonots ftill 
created to him, Such of that fect as lived near the fron- preach af. 
tiers, immediately, on the firft news of the maffacres, fairs. 
fled into England, Germany, or Switzerland; where they 
excited the compaffion and indignation of the proteftants, 
and prepared themfelves, with encreafed forces and re- 
doubled zeal, to return into France, and avenige the 
treacherous flaughter of their brethren, Thofe who lived 
in the middle of the kingdom, took thelter in the neareft 
garrifons occupied by the hugonots; and finding, that 
they could repofe no faith in capitulations, and expeét no 
clemency, were determined to defend themfelves to the 
laft extremity. The feet, which Charles had hoped at 
one blow to exterminate, had now an army of eighteen 
thoufand men on foot, and pofleffed in different parts of 
the kingdom above a hundred cities, caftles, or fortreffes is 
nor could that prince deem himfelf fecure from the inva- 
fion threatened him by all the other proteftants in Europe. 
The nobility and gentry of England were rouzed to fuch 
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fport them into France, aid to maintain them fix months 
at their own charge: But Llizabeth, who was cautious in 
her meafures, and who feaed to inflame farther the quar« 
rel between the two religias by thefe dangerous crufades, 
refuled her confent, and moderated the zeal of her fub- 
jects". The German prisces, lefs political or more fe- 
cure from the refentment «f France, forwarded the levies 
made by the proteftants ; ad the young prince of Condé, 
having efcaped from court, put himfelf at the head of 
thefe troops, and prepare: to invade the kingdom, The 
duke of Alengon, the king of Navarre, the family of 
Montmorenci, and many confiderable men even among 
the catholics, difpleafed, either on private or public ac- 
count, with the meafuresof the court, favoured the pro- 
grefs of the hugonots; ind every thing relapfed into 
confufion. The king, inftead of repenting his violent 
counfels, which had broight matters to fuch extremities, 
called aloud for new violaces'; nor could even the mor 
tal diftemper under whicl he Jaboured, moderate the rage — 
and animofity, by which 1e was actuated. He died with- 
out male iffue, at the ag: of twenty-five years; a prince, 
whofe chara@er, contairing that unufual mixture of dif- 
fimulation and ferocity, of quick refentment and un- 
relenting vengeance, exeuted the greateft mifchiefs, and 
threatened ftill worfe, bith to his native country and to 
all Europe. 

Henry, duke of Anpu, who had, fome time before, 
been eleéted king of Polind, no fooner heard of his bro- 
ther’s death, than he hiftened to take pofleffion of the 
throne of France; and bund the kingdom, not only ine 
volyed in the greateft prefent diforders, but expofed to 
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infirmities, for which it was ‘xtremely difficult to provide € as P. 
any fuitable remedy. The jeople were divided into two Sar RRO 
theological factions, furious from their zeal, and: mu- 1575 ; 
tually enraged from the injuies which they had commit- 
ted or fuffered; and as all faith had been violated and 
moderation banifhed, it feened impracticable to find any 
terms of compofition betwee them. Each party had de- 
voted itfelf to leaders, whofecommands had more autho- 
rity than the will of the foverign; and even the catholics, 
to whom the king was attacled, were entirely conducted 
by the counfels of Guife anl his family, The religious 
connections had, on both fid:s, fuperfeded the civil; or 
rather (for men will always b: guided by prefent intereft) 
two empires being fecretly fomed in the kingdom, every 
individual was engaged by nev views of intereft to follow 
thofe leaders, to whom, durng the courfe of paft con- 
vulfions, he had been indebtd for his honours and pre= 
ferment. 

Henry, obferving the lowcondition of the crown, had 
laid a fcheme for reftoring hi own authority, by aGing 
as umpire between the partie, by moderating their dif- 
ferences, and by reducing bth to a dependance upon 
himfelf. He poffeffed all thetalents of diffimulation re- 
quifite for the execution of tlis delicate plan; but being 
deficient in vigour, applicaton, and found judgment, 
inftead of acquiring a fuperirity over both factions, he 
loft the confidence of both, ad taught the partizans of 
each to adhere ftill more dofely to their particular 
leaders, whom they found more cordial and fincere 
in the caufe which they efpaifed. The hugonots were 
itrengthened by the acceffionof a German army under 1576 
the prince of Condé and prince: Cafimir; but much more 
by the credit and perfonal virties of the king of Navarre, 
who, ‘having fled from court, had placed himfelf at the 
head of that formidable party. Henry, in profecution of 
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his plan, entered into a compofition with them 5 and bes 
ing defirous of preferving a balance between the fects, he 
granted them peace on the moft advantageous conditions, 
This was the fifth general: peace made with the hugonots; 
but though it was no more fincere on the part of the 
court than any of. the former, it gave the higheft difguft 
to the catholics ; and afforded the duke of Guife the de- 
fired pretence of declaiming againft the meafures, and 
maxims, and conduct of the king. 

Tyar artful and bold leader took thence an occafion 
ducing -his party into a more formed and regular 
bodys; and he laid the firft foundations of the famous 
Leacue, which, without paying any regard to the royal 
authority, aimed at the entire fuppreffion of the hugonots. 
Such was the unhappy condition of France, from the paft 
feveriti¢s and violent conduct of its princes, that toleration 
could no longer be admitted ; and a conceffion for liberty 
of confcience, which would probably have appeafed the 
reformers, excited the greateft refentment in the catho- 
lics.. Henry, in order to divert the force of the league 
from himfelf, and even to elude its efforts againft the 
hugonots, declared himfelf the head of that feditious 
confederacy, and took the field as leader of the Ro 
manifts. But his dilatory and feeble. meafures betrayed 
his relu€tance to the undertaking; and after fome un- 
fuccefsful attempts, he concluded a new peace, which, 
though lefs favourable than the former to the proteftants, 
gave no contentment to the catholics. Mutual diffidence 
fill prevailed between the parties; the king’s moderation 
was fufpicious to both; each faction continued to fortify E 
itfelf againft that breach, which, they forefaw, mutt fpeed= 
ily enfue; theological controverfy daily whetted the ani- 
mofity of the fects; and every private injury became the 
ground of a public quarrel. * 
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THE king, hoping, by his artifice and fubtlety, toC H A Pi 
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allure the nation into a love éf pleafure and repofe, was, 


himfelf caught in the {nare; and finking into a diflolute 
indolence, ‘wholly loft the efteem, and, ina great mea- 
fure, the affe&tions of his people. Inftead of advan+ 
cing fuch men of chata@ter and-abilities, as were neuters 
between thefe dangerous factions, he gave all his confi+ 
dence to young agreeable favourites, who, unable to prop 
his falling authority, leaned entirely upon it, and ine 
flamed the general odium againft ‘his adminiftration. 
The public burthens, éncreafed by his profufe liberality, 
and felt more heavy on a difordered kingdom, became 
another ground of complaint; and the uncontrouléd ani- 
mofity of parties, joined to the multiplicity of taxes, ren- 
dered peace more calamitous than any open ftate of foreion 
or even domeftic hoftility. The artifices of the king were 
too refined to fucceed, and too frequent to be concealed 3 
and the plain, dire€&t, and avowed condu& of the duke of 
Guife on one fide, and that of the king of Navarre on the 
other, drew by degrees the generality of the nation to 
devote themfelves without referve to one or the other of 
thofe great leaders. 

THE civil commotions of France were of too general 
importance to'be overlooked by the other princes of Eu- 
fope; and Elizabeth’s forefight ‘and- vigilance, though 
fomewhat reftrained by her frugality, Jed her to-take*fe- 
cretly fome part in them. Befides employing on all oc- 
cafions her good offices in favour of the hugonots, 
fhe had expended ‘no inconfiderable fums in levying 
that army of Germans, which the prince of Condé and 
prince Cafimir condu@ed -into France ™; and notwith- 
ftanding her negociations with the court, and her pro- 
feffions of amity, fhe always confidered her own interefts 
as connected with the profperity of the French proteftants 
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© H A P. and the depreffion of the houfe of Guife: Philip, onthe 
‘ a ,other hand, had declared himfelf protector of the league; 
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had entered into the clofeft correfpondence with Guife; 
and had employed all his authority in fupporting the cre- 
dit of that factious leader. This fympathy of religion, 
which of itfelf begat a conneétion of interefts, was one 
confiderable inducement; but that monarch had alfo in 
view, the fubduing of his rebellious fubjeéts in the Ne- 
therlands; who, as they received great encouragement 
from the French proteftants, would, he hoped, finally 
defpair of fuccefs, after the entire fuppreffion of their 
friends and confederates. 

Tue fame political views, which engaged Elizabeth 
to fupport the hugonots, would have led her to aflift the 
diftreffed proteftants in the Low Countries; but the mighty 
power of Philip, the tranquillity of all his other domi- 
nions, and the great force which he maintained in thele 
mutinous provinces, kept her in awe, and obliged her, 
notwithftanding all temptations and all provocations, to 
preferve fome terms of amity with that monarch, The 
Spanifh ambaflador reprefented to her, that many of the 
Flemith exiles, who infefted the feas, and preyed on his 
matter’s fubjects, were received into the harbours of Eng- 
land, and were there allowed to difpofe of their prizes; 
and by tkefe remonftrances the queen found herfelf under 
a neceffity of denying them all entrance into her domi- 
nions. But this meafure proved in the iflue extremely 
prejudicial to the interefts of Philip. Thefe defperate 
exiles, finding no longer any poflibility of fubfiftance, 
were forced to attempt the moft perilous enterprizes; and 
they made an aflault.on the Brille, a fea-port town in 
Holland, where they met with fuccefs, and after a fhort 
refiftance, became mafters of the place", The duke of 
Alva was alarmed at the danger; and ftopping thofe bloody 
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executions, which he was making on the defencelefsC H A P. 
Flemings, he haftened with his army to extinguifh he 
flame, which, falling on materials fo well prepared for 579 
combuftion, feemed to menace a general conflagration. 
His fears foon appeared to be well grounded. The peo- 
ple in the neighbourhood of the Brille, enraged by that 
complication of cruelty, oppreffion, infolence, ufurpa- 
tion, and perfecution, under which they and all their 
countrymen laboured, flew to arms; and in a few days 
almoft: the whole province of Holland and that of Zea- 
land had revolted from the Spaniards, and had openly 
declared againft the tyranny of Alva. This eyent hap- 
pened in the year 1572. 

WiLuiaM, prince of Orange, defcended from a fo- 
vereign family of great luftre and antiquity in Germany, 
inheriting the poffeffions of a fovereign family in France, 
had fixed his refidence in the Low Countries; and on 
account of his noble birth and immenfe riches, as well as 
of his perfonal merit, was univerfally regarded as the 
greateft fubject, that lived in thofe provinces. He had 
oppofed, by all regular and dutiful means, the progrefs of 
the Spanifh ufurpations; and when Alva condutted his 
army into the Netherlands, and affumed the government, 
this prince, well acquainted with the violent character of 
the man, and the tyrannical {pirit of the court of Madrid, 
wifely fled from the danger which threatened him, and 
retired to his paternal eftate and dominions in Germany, 
He was cited to appear before Alva’s tribunal, was con- 
demned in abfence, was declared a rebel, and his ample 
poffefions in the Low Countries were confifcated. In 
revenge, he had levied an army of proteftants in the em- 
pire, and had made fome attempts to reftore the Flemings 
to liberty; but was ftill repulfed with lofs by the vigilance 
and military conduct of Alva, and by the great bravery 
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Cc af P. as well as difcipline of thofe veteran Spaniards who ferved 
eo ial under that general. 


THE revolt of Holland and Zealand,, provinces which 
the prince of Orange had formerly commanded, and 
where he was much beloved, called him anew from his 
retreat; and he added conduct, no lefs.than {pirit, to 
that obftinate refiftance, which was here made to the 
Spanifh dominion. By uniting the. revolted cities in 
a league, he laid the foundation of that illuftrious com- 
monwealth, the offspring of induftry and liberty, whole 
arms and policy have long made fo fignala figure in every 
tranfattion of Kurope. He inflamed. the inhabitants by. 
every motive, which religious zeal, refentment, or love 
of freedom could infpire. Though the prefent greatnels 
of the Spanifh monarchy might deprive them of all cou- 
rage, he ftil] flattered them with the concurrence of the 
other provinces, and with affiftance from neighbouring — 
fates ; and he exhorted them, in defence of their religion, 
their liberties, their lives, to endure the utmoft extremi- 
ties of war. From this {pirit proceeded the defperate de- 
fence of Harlem; a defence, which nothing but the moft 
confuming famine could overcome, and which the Spani- 
ards revenged by the execution of more than two thoufand 
of the inhabitants°. This extreme feverity, inftead of 
ftriking terror into the Hollanders, animated them by 
defpair; and the vigorous refiftance made at Alcmaer, 
where Alva was finally repulfed, fhowed them that their 
infolent enemies were not invincible. The duke find- 
ing at laft the pernicious effects of his violent coun- 
cils, folicited to be recalled: Medina-celi; who was 
appointed his fucceflor, refufed to accept the govern 
ment: Requefens, commendator of Caftile, was fent 
from Italy to replace Alva; and this tyrant departed from 
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the Netherlands in 1574; leaving his name in execration C H_ A P. 
to the inhabitants, and boafting in his turn, that, during 
the courfe of five years, he had delivered above eighteen 3579» 
thoufand of thefe rebellious heretics into the hands of the 
executioner P, 

Requesens, though a man of milder. difpofitions, 
could not appeafe the violent hatred, which the revolted 
Hollanders had conceived againft the Spanifh government ; 
and the war continued: as obftinate as ever. © In the fiege 
of Leyden, undertaken by the» Spaniards, the Dutch 
opened the dykes and fluices, in order to drive them from 
the enterprize; and the very peafants were active in 
ruining their fields by an inundation, rather than fall 
again under the hated tyranny of Spain, But notwith- 
{tanding this repulfe, the governor {till purfued the war; 
and the conteft feemed too unequal between fo mighty a 
monarchy, and two fmall provinces, however fortified by 
nature, and however defended by the defperate refolution 
of the inhabitants. The prince of Orange, therefore, in 
1575, was refolved'to fue for foreign fuccour, and to 
make applications to one or other ef his great neighbours, 
Henry or Elizabeth. The court of France was not ex- 
empt from the fame fpirit of tyranny and perfecution 
which prevailed among the Spaniards; and that kingdom, 
torn by domeftic diffenfions, feemed not’ to enjoy, at 
prefent, either: Jeifure or ability to pay regard'to foreign 
interefts. But England, long conneéted, both by coms 
merce and alliance, with the Netherlands, and now more 
concerned in the fate of the revolted provinces by fympathy 
in religion, feemed natura}ly ‘interefted in their defence ; 
and as Elizabeth had juftly entertained great jealoufy of 
Philip, and governed her kingdom in perfeé& tranquillity, 
hopes were entertained, that her policy, her ambition, or 
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c vy P. her generofity, would engage her to fupport them under 
‘ ‘__, their prefent calamities. ‘They fent, therefore, a folemn 
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embafly to London, confifting of St. Aldegonde, Douza, 
Nivelle, Buys, and Melfen; and after employing the 
moft humble fupplications to the queen, they offered her 
the pofleffion and fovereignty of their provinces, if the 
would exert her power in their defence. 

THERE were many ftrong motives which might impél 
Elizabeth to accept of fo liberal an offer, She was ap- 
prized of the injuries which Philip had done her, by his 
intrigues with the malcontents in England and Ireland 9: 
She forefaw the danger, which fhe muft incur from a total 
prevalence of the catholics in the Low Countries : And the 
maritime fituation of thofe provinces, as well as their com- 
mand over the great rivers, was an inviting circumftance to 
a nation like the Englifh, who were beginning to cultivate 
commerce and naval power. But this princefs, though 
magnanimous, had never entertained the ambition of 
making conquefts, or gaining new acquifitions ; and the 
whole purpofe of her vigilant and active politics was to 
maintain, by the moft frugal and cautious expedients, the 
tranquillity of her own dominions. . An open war with 
the Spanifh monarchy was the apparent confequence of — 
her accepting the dominion of thefe provinces ; and after 
taking the inhabitants under her protection, the could 
never afterwards in honour abandon them, but, however 
defperate their defence might become, fhe muft embrace 
it, even farther than her convenience or interefts would 
permit. For thefe reafons, fhe refufed, in pofitive terms, 
the fovereignty proffered her; but told the ambafladors, 
that, in return for the good-will which the prince of 
Orange and the States had fhown her, fhe would endea- 
your to mediate an agreement for them, on the moft rear 
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fonable terms that could be obtained". She fent ac-C H A P. 
cordingly Sir Henry Cobham to Philip; and reprefented a , 
to him, the danger which he would incur of lofing ens 1579. 
tirely the. Low Countries, if France could obtain the 
leaft interval from her inteftine diforders, and find leifure 
to offer her protection to thofe mutinous and difcontented 
provinces. Philip feemed to take this remonftrance in 
good part; but no accord enfued, and war in the Ne- 
therlands continued with the fame rage and violence as 
before, 

It was an accident that delivered the Hollanders from 
their prefent defperate fituation. Requefens, the gover- 
nor, dying fuddenly, the Spanifh troops, difconteated 
for want of pay, and licentious for want of a proper au- 
thority to command them, broke into a furious mutiny ; 
and threw every thing into confufion. They facked and 
pillaged the cities of Maeftricht and Antwerp, and exe- 
cuted great flaughter on the inhabitants: They threaten. 
ed the other cities with a like fate: And all the provinces, 
excepting Luxembourg, united for mutual defence againtt 
their violence, and called in the prince of Orange and the 
Hollanders, as their protectors, A treaty, commonly 
called the Pacification of Ghent, was formed by common 
agreement ; and the removal of foreign troops, with the 
reftoration of their ancient liberties, was the obje&t which 
the provinces mutually {tipulated to purfue. Don John 
of Auftria, natural brother to Philip, being appointed 
governor, found, on his arrival at Luxembourg, that the 
States had fo fortified themfelves, and that the Spanifh 
troops were fo divided by their fituation, that there was 
no pofibility of refiftance ; and he agreed to the terms re- 
quired of him. The Spaniards evacuated the country ; 
and thefe provinces feemed at laft to breathe a little from 
their calamities. 
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Bur it was not eafy to fettle entire peace, wile the 


‘ ythirft of revenge and dominion governed the king of 


1579° 


Spain, and while the Flemings were fo ftrongly agitated 
with refentment of paft, and fear of future injuries. The 
ambition of Don John, who coveted this great theatre 
for his military talents, engaged him rather to inflame 
than appeafe the quarrel; and as he found the States de- 
termined to impofe very ftri& limitations on his authority, 
he broke all articles, feized Namur, and procured the 
recal of the Spanifh army from Italy. This prince, en- 
dowed with a lofty genius, and elated by the profperous 
fuccefles of his youth, had opened his mind to vaft un- 
dertakings; and looking much beyond the conqueft of 
the revolted provinces, had projected to efpoufe the queen 
of Scots, and:to acquire in her right the dominion of the 
Britifh kingdoms*. Elizabeth was aware of his inten- 
tions ; and feeing now, from the union of all the pro- 
vinces, a fair profpect of their making a long and vigo- 
rous defence againft Spain, fhe no longer fcrupled to 
embrace the protection of their liberties, which feemed fo 
intimately connected with her own fafety. After fend- 
ing them a fum of money, about twenty thoufand 
pounds, for the immediate pay of their troops, fhe con- 
cluded a treaty with them; in which the ftipulated to 
affift them with five thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe, 
at the charge of the Flemings ; and to lend them a hun- 
dred thoufand pounds, on receiving the bonds of fome 
of the moft confiderable towns of the Netherlands, for 
her repayment within the year. It was farther agreed, 
that the commander of the Englifh army fhould be ad- 
mitted into the council of the States; and nothing be 
determined concerning war or peace, without previoully 
informing the queen or him of it; that they fhould enter 
into no league without her confent ; that if any difcord 
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arofe among themfelves, it fhould be referred to her ar-C H A P. 
bitration ; and that, if any prince, on any pretext, fhould , ar 
attempt hoftilities againft her, they fhould fend to her 1579 
affiftance an army equal to that which fhe had employed 
in their defence. This alliance was figned on the 7th of 
January, 1578'. 

One confiderable inducement to the queen for entering 
into treaty with the States, was to prevent their throw=- 
ing themfelves into the arms of France; and fhe was de- 
firous to make the king of Spain believe, that it was her 
fole motive. She reprefented to him, by her ambaflador, 
Thomas Wilkes, that hitherto fhe had religioufly ated 
the part of a good neighbour and ally; had refufed the 
fovereignty of Holland and Zealand, when offered her ; 
had advifed the prince of Orange to fubmit to the king ; 
and had even accompanied her counfel with menaces, in 
cafe of his refufal. She perfevered, fhe faid, in the fame 
friendly intentions ; and, asa proof of it, would venture 
to interpofe with her advice for the compofure of the pre- 
fent differences: Let Don John, whom fhe could not 
but regard as her mortal enemy, be recalled; let fome 
other prince more popular be fubftituted in his room; 
let the Spanifh armies be withdrawn ; let the Flemings 
be reftored to their ancient liberties and privileges: And 
if, after thefe conceffions, they were itill obftinate not to 
return to their duty, fhe promifed to join her arms with 
thofe of the king of Spain, and force them to compli- 
ance. Philip diflembled his refentment againft the 
queen; and ftill continued to fupply Don John with 
money and troops. That prince, though once repulfed 
at Rimenant, by the valour of the Englifh under Norris, 
and though oppofed, as well by the army of the States 
as by prince Cafimir, who had conducted to the Low 
Countries a great body of Germans, paid by the queen, 
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gained 
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CH A P. gained a great advantage over the Flemings at Gemblours; 


XL. 


iW but was cut of in the midft of his profperity by poifon, 
4579. given him fecretly, as was fufpected, by orders from Phi- 
lip, who dreaded his ambition. ‘The prince of Parma 
fucceeded to the command; who, uniting valour and 
clemency, negociation and military exploits, made’ great 

progrefs againft the revolted Flemings, and advanced the 

progrefs of the Spaniards by his arts, as well as by his 


arms, 


Durinc thefe years, while Europe was almoft every 
where in great commotion, England enjoyed a profound 
tranquillity ; owing chiefly to the prudence and vigour 
of the queen’s adminiftration, and to the wife precautions, 
which fhe employed’ in all her meafures. By fupporting 
the zealous proteftants in Scotland, fhe had twice given 
them the fuperiority over their antagonifts, had clofely 
conneéted their interefts with her own, and had procured 
herfelf entire fecurity from that quarter, whence the moft 
dangerous invafions could be made upon her. She faw 
in France her enemies, the Guifes, though extremely 
powerful, yet counterbalanced by the hugonots, her zea 
lous partizans; and even hated by the king, who was 
jealous of their reftlefs and exorbitant ambition. The 
bigotry of Philip gave her juft ground of anxiety; but 
the fame bigotry had happily excited the moft obftinate 
oppofition among his own fubjects, and had created him 
enemies, whom his arms and policy were not likely foon 


to fubdue. 


The queen of Scots, her antagoniit and 


rival, and the pretender to her throne, was a prifoner if 
her hands; and by her impatience and high fpirit had 
been engaged in practices, which afforded the queen 4 
pretence for rendering her confinement more rigorous, 
and for Cutting off her communication with her partizans 


in England. 


RELIGION was the capital point, on which depended 
all the political tranfactions of that age; and the queen's 


t 


condué 


is. 
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conduct in this particular, making allowance for the pre- C 1 P. 
vailing prejudices of the times, could fcarcely be accufed SESE 
of feverity or imprudence. She eftablifhed no inquifition 1579. 
into men’s bofoms: She impofed no oath of fupremacy, 
except on thofe who received truft or emolument from 
the public: And though the exercife of every religion but 
the eftablithed was prohibited by ftatute, the violation of 
this law, by faying mafs, and receiving the facrament, 
in private houfes, was, in many inftances, connived at»; 
while, on the other hand, the catholics, in the begin- 
ning of her reign, thewed little relu@ance againft going 
to church, or frequenting the ordinary duties of public 
worfhip. The pope, fenfible that this praétice would 
by degrees reconcile all his partizans to the reformed 
religion, haftened the publication of the bull, which 
excommunicated the queen, and freed her fubjects from 
their oaths of allegiance; and great pains were taken by 
the emiflaries of Rome, to render the breach between the 
two religions as wide as poffible, and to make the fre- 
quenting of proteftant churches appear highly criminal 
in the catholics”. TThefe practices, with the rebellion, 
which enfued, encreafed the vigilance and feverity of the 
government; but the Romanifts, if their condition were 
compared with that of the Nonconformifts in other coun- 
tries, and with their own maxims where they domineer- 
ed, could not juftly complain of violence or perfecu- 
tion. 

‘THE queen appeared rather more anxious to keep a 
ftri&t hand over the puritans ; who, though their preten- 
fions were not fo immediately dangerous to her authority, 
feemed to be aétuated by a more unreafonable obftinacy, 
and to retain claims, of which, both in civil and ecclefi- 
aftical matters, it was, as yet, difficult to difcern the full 
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4 - to eftablith a feparate congregation and difcipline, had 


4579+ 


A paslia- 
ment. 


been carefully reprefled in the beginning of this reign®; 
and when any, of the eftablifhed clergy difcovered a ten- 
dency to their principles, by omitting the legal habits or 
ceremonies, the queen had {hewn a determined refolution 


to punifh them by fines and deprivation’ ; Though het 


orders to that purpofe had been frequently eluded, by the. 
fecret protection which thefe feCtaries received from fome 
of her moft confiderable, courtiérs: oO 

Bur what chiefly tended to gain Elizabeth the hearts 
of her fubjeéts, was, her frugality, which, though care 
ried fometimes to an extreme, led her not to amafs trea 
fures, but only to prevent impofitions upon her people, 
who were at that time very little accuftomed to bear the 
burthens of government. By means of her rigid cecono= 
my, fhe paid all the debts which fhe found on the crown, 
with their full intereft; though fome of thefe debts had 
been contracted even during the reign of her father% 
Some loans, which fhe had exa@ted at the commence- 
ment of her reign, were repaid by*her ; a practice in that 
age fomewhat unufual+: And’fhe eftablithed her credit 
on fuch a footing, that no fovereign in Europe could 


more readily command any fum, which the public exi- 


gencies might at any time require >, During this peace 


a 


able and uniform government, England furnifhes few 


materials for hiftory ; and except the fmall part which 


Elizabeth took. in foreign tranfa@ions, there fcarcely 


pafled any occurrence, which requires a particular detail. 


Tue moft memorable event in this period was a feffion 
of parliament, held on the 8th of February, 15765 
where debates were ftarted, which may appear fomewhat 

* Strype’s Life of Parker, P+ 342. Ibid. Life of Grindal, p. 315. 
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Curious and fingular. Peter Wentworth, a puritan, whoC aA P, 

had fignalized himfelf in former parliaments, by his free Sse poet 

and undaunted fpirit, opened this feffion with a premedi- 1579: 

tated harangue, which drew on him the indignation of 

the houfe; and gave great offence to the queen and the 

minifters, As it feems to contain a rude fketch of thofe 

principles of liberty, which happily gained afterwards the 

afcendant in England, it may not be improper to give; 

in a few words, the fubftance of it, He premifed, that 

the very name of liberty is {weet ; but the thing itfelf is 

precious beyond the moft ineftimable treafure : And that 

it behoved them to be careful, left, contenting themfelyes 

with the fweettiefs of the name, they forego the fubftance, 

and abandon what of all earthly poffefions was of the 

higheft value to the kingdom. He then proceeded to obs 

ferve, that freedom of fpeech in that houfe, a privilege 

fo ufeful both to fovereign and fubjeé&t, had been formerly 

infringed in many effential articles, and was, at prefent, 

expofed to the moft imminent danger: That it was 

ufual, when any fubje& of importance was handled, 

efpecially if it regarded religion, to furmize, that thefe 

topics were difagreeable to the queen, and that the far- 

ther proceeding in them would draw down her indigna- 

tion upon their temerity: That Solomon had juftly af- 

firmed the king’s difpleafure to be a meflenger of death ; 

and it was no wonder if men, even though urged by mo- 

tives of confcience and duty, fhould be inclined to {top 

fhort, when they found themfelyes expofed to fo fevere 2 

penalty: That by the employing of this argument, the 

houfe was incapacitated from ferving their country, and 

even from ferving the queen herfelf; whofe ears, befieged 

by pernicious flatterers, were thereby rendered inacceffible 

to the moft falutary truths: That it was a mockery to 

call an aflembly a parliament, yet deny it that privi- 

lege, which was fo effential to its being, and without 
Von. V, Q. which 
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CH AP. which it muft degenerate into an abject fchool of fervi- 
lity and diffimulation: That as the parliament was the 
1579: great guardian of the laws, they ought to have liberty to 


difcharge their truft, and to maintain: that authority, 
whence even kings themfelves derive their being: That 
a king was conftituted fuch by law, and though he waa 
not dependant on man, yet was he fubordinate to God 
and the law, and was obliged to make their prefcriptions, 
not his own will, the rule of his conduét: That even 
his commiffion, as God’s vicegerent, enforced, inftead of 
loofening, this obligation ; fince he was thereby invefted 
with authority to execute on earth the will of God, 
which is nothing but law and juftice: That though thefe 
furmizes of difpleafing the queen by their proceedings, 
had impeached, in a very effential point, all freedom of 
fpeech, a privilege granted them by a fpecial law; yet 
was there a more exprefs and more dangerous invafion 
made on their liberties, by frequent meflages from the 
throne: That it had become a practice, when the houle 
was entering on any queftion, either ecclefiaftical ot 
civil, to bring an order from the queen, inhibiting them 
abfolutely from treating of fuch matters, and debarring 
them from all farther difcuffion of thefe momentous arti- 
cles. That the prelates, emboldened by her royal pros 
tection, had affumed a decifive power in all queftions of 
religion, and required that every one fhould implicitly 
fubmit his faith to their arbitrary determinations: That 
the love, which he bore his fovereign, forbade him to 
be filent under fuch abufes, or to facrifice, on this im- 
portant occafion, his duty to fervile flattery and complai- 
fance: And that, as no earthly creature was exempt from 
fault, fo neither was the queen herfelf; but in impofing 
this fervitude on her faithful commons, had committed 3 
great, and even dangerous, fault againft herfelf and the 
whole commonwealth ¢. 
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It is eafy to obferve, from this fpeech, that, in this® H 4 P. 
dawn of liberty, the parliamentary ftyle was {till cridé 


and unformed; and that the proper decorum of attacking 
minifters and counfellors; without interefting the honour 
of the crown, or mentioning the perfon of the fovereign, 
Was not yet entirely eftablifhed. The commons ex- 
prefled great. difpleafuré at this uriufual licence: They 
fequeftered Wentworth from the houfe, and committed 
him prifoner to the ferjeant at arms. They even ordered 
him to be examined by a committee; confifting of all 
thofe members who were alfo members of the privy-couns 
cil; and a report to be next day made to the houfes 
This committee met in the ftar-chamber; and wearing 
the «pect of that arbitrary court, fummoned Wentworth 
to appear before them, and anfwer for his behaviour, 
But though the Commons had difcoveted fo little delicacy 
or precaution, in thus confounding their own authority 
with that of the ftar-chamber; Wentworth better under- 
ftood the principles of liberty, and refufed to give thefe 
counfellors any account of his condu& in parliament, 
till he were fatisfied, that they aéted; not as members of 
the privy-council, but as a committee of the houfe’, 
de juftified his liberty of fpeech by pleading the rigour 
and hardfhip of the queen’s meflages; and notwithfand- 
ing that the committee fhewed him, by inftances in other 
reigns, that the practice of fending fuch meflages was not 
unprecedented; he would not agree to exprefs any forrow 
or repentance, ‘Theiflue of the affair was, that, after a 
month’s confinement; the queen fent to the commons, 
informing them, that, from her f{pecial grace and fay our, 
fhe had reftored him to his liberty and to his place in the 
houfe*. By this feeming lenity, fhe indire@ly retained 
the power, which fhe had aflumed, of imprifoning the 
members, and obliging them to anfwer before her for 
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© H A P. their condu& in parliament. And Sir Walter Mildmay 
a ible of her Maj 

+ endeavoured to make the houfe fenfible of her Majefty’s 
3579+ 


goodnefs, in fo gently remitting the indignation, which 
fhe might juftly conceive at the temerity of their mem- 
ber: But he informed them, that they had not the liberty 
of {peaking what and of whom they pleafed ; and that in- 
difcreet freedoms, ufed in that houfe, had, both in the 
prefent and foregoing ages, met with a proper chaftife- 
ment. He warned them, therefore, not to abufe farther 
the queen’s clemency; left the be conftrained, contrary 
to her inclination, to turn an unfuccefsful lenity intoa 
neceflary feverity *. 

Tue behaviour of the two houfes was, in every other 
refpe&t, equally tame and fubmiffive. Inftead of a bill, 
which was at firft introduced®, for the reformation of | 
the church, they were contented to prefent a petition to 
her majefty for that purpofe: And when fhe told them, 
that fhe would give orders to her bifhops, to amend all 
abufes, and if they were negligent, fhe would herfelf, by 
her fupreme power and authority over the church, give 
fuch redrefs as would entirely fatisfy the nation ; the par- 
liament willingly acquiefced in this fovereign and pet- 
emptory decifion*, 

Tuoucu the commons fhewed fo little fpirit in oppof- 
ing the authority of the crown, they maintained, this 
feffon, their dignity againft an encroachment of the 
peers, and would not agree to a conference, which, they 
thought, was demanded of them in an irregular manner. 
They acknowledged, however, with all humblenefs, 
(fuch is their expreffion} the fuperiority of the lords: 
They only refufed to give that houfe any reafon for their 


’ proceedings; and afferted, that, where they altered a bill. 


fent them by the peers, it belonged to them to defire 4 
conference, not tothe upper houfe to require it}, 
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‘THE commons granted an aid of one fubfidy and twoC H A P. 
‘ : <r. 

fifteenths. Mildmay, in order to fatisfy the houfe con- 
cerning the reafonablenefs of this grant, entered intoa 1579 
detail of the queen’s paft experices in fupporting the go- 
vernment, and of the encreafing charges of the crown, 
from the daily encreafe in the price of all commodities. 
He did not, however, forget to admonifh them, that they 
were to regard this detail as the pure effect of the queen’s 
condefcenfion, fince fhe was not bound to give them any 
account how fhe employed her treafure *, 
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Affairs of Scotland —Spanifh affairs ——Sir Fran- 
Negociations of 


cis Drake-——A parliament 
marriage with the duke of Anjou~——— Affairs of 
Scotland Letter of queen Mary to Elizabeth 
—Con|piracies in England —A parliament 
Affairs of 


the Low Countries——Hoftilities with Spain. 


——The ecclefiaftical commiffion 


CHAP. BB greateft and moft abfolute fecurity, that Eliza- 


beth enjoyed during her whole reign, never ¢x- 
empted her from vigilance and attention ; but the fcene 
began now to be more overcaft, and dangers gradually 
multiplied on her from more than one quarter. 

The earl of Morton had hitherto retained Scotland in 
ftri@ alliance with the queen, and had alfo reftored do- 
meftic tranquillity to that kingdom: But it was not tobe 
expected, that the factitious and legal authority of a te 
gent would long maintain itfelf in a country unacquainted 
with law and order; where even the natural dominion of 
hereditary princes fo often met with oppofition and ¢on- 
troul. ‘The nobility began anew to break into fadtions: 
‘The people were difgufted with fome inftances of Morton’s 
avarice: And the clergy, who complained of farther en- 
croachments on their narrow revenue, joined and encreal- 
ed the difcontent of the other orders. The regent was 
fenfible of his dangerous fituation ; and having dropped 
fome peevith expreflions, as if he were willing ‘or defirous 
to refign, the noblemen of the oppofite party, favourites of 
the young king, laid hold of this conceffion, and required 
that demiffion which he feemed fo frankly to offer thems 
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James was at this time but eleven years of age; yet Mor- C H Ag P. 


ton, having fecured himfelf, as he imagined, by a gene- Ses ee 


ral pardon, refigned his authority into the hands of the 
king, who pretended to condué, in his own name, 
the adminiftration of the kingdom. The regent retired 
from the government; and feemed to employ himfelf en- 
tirely in the care of his domeftic affairs ;’ but either tired 
with this tranquillity, which appeared infipid after the 
agitations of ambition, or thinking it time to throw off 
diffimulation, he came again to court; acquired an af- 
eendant in the council; and though he refumed not the 
title of regent, governed with the fame authority 
before. The oppofite party, after holding feparate con- 
ventions, took to arms, on pretence of delivering their 
prince from captivity, and reftoring him to the free ex- 
ercife of his government: Queen Elizabeth interpofed 
by her ambaffador, Sir Robert Bowes, and mediated an 
agreement between the factions: Morton kept poffeffion 
of the government; but his enemies were numerous and 
vigilant, and his authority feemed to become every day 
more precarious, 

TueE count d'Aubigney, of the houfe of Lenox, 
coufin-german to the king’s father, had been born and 
educated in France; and being a young man of good 
addrefs and a fweet difpofition, he appeared to the duke 
of Guife a proper inftrument for detaching James from 
the Englifh intereft, and connecting him with his mother 
and her relations. He no fooner appeared at Stirling, 
where James refided, than he acquired the affetions of 
the young monarch ; and joining his interefts with thofe 
of James Stuart of the houfe of Ochiltree, a man of 
profligate manners, who had acquired the king’s favour, 
he employed himfelf, under the appearance of play and 
amufement, in inftilling into the tender mind of the 
prince new fentiments of politics and government. He 
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CHA P. reprefented to him the injuftice which had been done ta 


XLi, 
etek eae) 


T580e 


Mary in her depofition, and made him entertain thoughts, 
either of reigning the crown into her hands, or of aflor 
ciating herwith him in the adminiftration’. Elizabeth, 
alarmed atthe danger which might enfue from the pre- 
valence of this intereft in Scotland, fent anew Sir Ro- 
bert Bowe: to Stirling; and accufing d’Aubigney, now 
created earl of Lenox, of an attachment to the French, 
warned Janes againft entertaining fuch fufpicious and 
dangerous connexions™. ‘The king excufed himfelf, by 
Sir Alexanler Hume his ambaffador ; and Lenox, finding 


. that the queen had openly declared againft him, was far- 


ther confirned in his intention of overturning the Eng- 
Jith interet, and particularly of ruining Morton, who 
was regarded as the head of it, “That nobleman was 
arrefted in council, accufed as an accomplice in the late 
king’s murler, committed to prifon, brought to trial, and 
condemne< to fuffer as a traitor, He confefled, that Both- 
wel had communicated to him the defign, had pleaded 
Mary’s coafent, and had defired his concurrence; but he 
denied, th:t he himfelf had ever-exprefled any approbation 
of the crine; and in excufe for his concealing it, he al- 
Jedged thedanger of revealing the fecret, either to Henry, 


” 


who had m refolution nor conftancy, or to Mary, wha 


appeared te be an accomplice in the murder’, Sir Tho- 
mas Randdph was fent by the queen to intercede in fae 
vour of Morton; and that ambaflador, not content with 
difcharging this duty of his function, engaged, by his 


perfuafion, the earls of Argyle, Montrofe, Angus, Marre, 


and Gleneirne, to enter into a confederacy for protect- 
ing, even by force of arms, the life of the prifoner 
The more to overawe that nobleman’s enemies, Eliza- 
beth orderd forces to be aflembled on the borders of 
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England ; but this expedient ferved ‘only. o. haften his ghey AP, 


fentence and execution’. - Morton died wth that con- ~ 
tancy and refolution, which had attended him through 
all the various events of his life; and lefta reputation, 
which was lefs difputed with regard to abiliies than pro- 
bity and virtue. But this conclufion of tle fcene hap- 
pened not till the fubfequent year. 


- cana 
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ELIZABETH was, feet this period, exremely anxi- Spenith af- 


ous on account of every revolution in Sotland ; both 
becaufe that country alone, not being {arated from 
England by fea, and bordering on all the catholic and 
malcontent counties, afforded her enemies :fafe and ¢ ify 
method of attacking her; and becaufe the was i: -niible, 
that Mary, thinking herfelf abandoned b: the French 
monarch, had been engaged by the Guife: to have re~ 
courfe to the powerful protection of Philip, who, though 
he had not yet come to an open rupture wih the gueen, 

was every day, both by the injuries which he commit- 

ted and fuffered, more exafperated againft kr, That he 
might retaliate the affiftance, which the gave to his 
rebels in the Low Countries, he had feit, under the 
name of the pope’, a body of feven hunded Spaniards 
and Italians into Ireland; where the inhabiants, always 
turbulent, and difcontented with the Englifhgovernment, 
were now more alienated by religious prjudices, and 
were ready to join every invader. The Spinith general, 
San Jofepho, built a fort in Kerry; and beng there be- 
fieged by the earl of Ormond, prefident of Nunft r, who 
was foon after joined by lord Gray, the depity, he made 
a weak and cowardly defence, After pme aflaults, 
feebly fuftained, he furrendered at difcretion; and Gray, 
who commanded but a fmall force, finling- himfelf 
incumbered with fo many prifoners, put all he Spaniards 
and Italians to the fword. without mercy, and hanged 
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c . A P. about fifteen hundred of the Irifh: A cruelty which gave 
on great difpleafure to Elizabeth 9. 


1580. 
Sir Francis 
Drake, 


WHEN the Englifh ambaflador made complaints of 
this invafion, he was anfwered by like complaints of the 
piracies committed by Francis Drake, a bold feaman, 
who had affaulted the Spaniards in the place where they 
deemed themfelves moft fecure, in the new world. “This 
man, fprung from mean parents in the county of Devon, 
having acquired confiderable riches by depredations made 
in the ifthmus of Panama, and having there gotten a fight 
of the Pacific ocean, was fo ftimulated by ambition and 
avarice, that he {crupled not to employ his whole for- 
tune in a new adventure through thofe feas, fo much 
unknown at that time to all the European nations". By 
means of Sir Chriftopher Hatton, then vice-chamberlain, 
a great favourite of the queen’s, he obtained her confent 
and approbation ; and he fet fail from Plymouth in 1577, 
with four fhips and a pinnace, on board of which were 
164 able failors*. He paffed into the South Sea by the 
Straits of Magellan, and attacking the Spaniards, who 
exp°cted no enemy in thofe quarters, he took many rich 
prizes, and prepared to return with the booty, which he 
had acquired. Apprehenfive of being intercepted by the 
enemy, if he took the fame way homewards, by which 
he had reached the Pacific ocean, he attempted to find a 
paflage by the north of Califcrnia; and failing in that 
enterprize, he fet fail for the Eaft Indies, and returned ; 
fafely this year by the Cape of Good Hope. He was the 
firft Englifhman who failed round the Globe; and the 
firt commander in chief: For Magellan, whofe thip 
executed the fame adventure, died in his paflage. His 
name became celebrated on account of fo bold and fore 


q Camden, p. 475. Cox’s hiftory of Ireland, p. 368, t Camden, 
p. 478. Stowe, p. 689. s Camden, p.478. Hakluyt’s Voyages 
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tunate an attempt; but many, apprehending the refent-€ a Pe 
ment of the Spaniards, endeavoured to perfuade the queen, 
that it would be more prudent to difavow the enterprize, 158% 
to punith Drake, and to reftore the treafure, But Eli- 

zabeth, who admired valour, and who was allured by 

the profpect of fharing in the booty, determined to coun- 

tenance that gallant failor: She conferred on him the 

honour of knighthood, and accepted of a banquet from 

him at Deptford, on board the fhip, which had atchieved 

fo memorable a voyage. When Philip’s ambaflador, 
Mendoza, exclaimed againft Drake’s piracies, fhe told 

him, that the Spaniards, by arrogating a right to the 

whole new world, and excluding thence all other Eura- 

pean nations, who fhould fail thither, even with a view 

of exercifing the moft lawful commerce, naturally tempt- 


ed others to make qa violent irruption into thofe coun- 
tries '. To pacify, however, the catholic monarch, fhe 
caufed part of the booty to be reftored to Pedro Sebura, 
a Spaniard, who pretended to be agent for the merchants, 
whom Drake had fpoiled.. Having learned afterwards, 
that Philip had feized the money, and had employed part 
of it againft herfelf in Ireland, part of it in the pay of 
the prince of Parma’s troops, fhe determined to. make no 
more reftitutions. 


THERE was another caufe, which induced the queen 
to take this refolution: She was in fuch want of money, 
that fhe was obliged to aflemble a parliament, a meafure, 
which, as fhe herfelf openly declared, fhe never embraced, 
except when conftrained by the neceflity of her affairs. 
The parliament, befides granting her a fupply of one ,¢4, tans 
fubfidy and two fifteenths, enacted fome ftatutes for the A parlia- 
fecurity of her government, chiefly againft the attempts = 
ef the catholics. Whoever, in any way, reconciled any 
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CH A P. one to the church of Rome, or was himfelf reconciled, 


XLI 


was declared to be guilty of treafon; to fay mals was 


158. 


fubjected to the penalty of a year’s imprifonment, anda 
fine of two hundred marks; the being prefent was pu- 
nifhable by a year’s imprifenment and a fine of a*hun- 
dred marks: A fine of twenty pounds a-month was 
impofed on every one who continued, during that time, 
abfent from church", To utter flanderous or feditious 
words againft the queen was punifhable, for the fir 
offence, with the pillory and lofs of. ears; the fecond 
offence was declared felony: The writing or printing of 
fuch words was felony even on the firft offence ¥. The 
puritans prevailed fo far as to have farther applications 
made. for reformation in religion*. And Paul Went- 
worth, brother to the member of that’ name, who had 
diftinguifhed himfelf in the preceding feffion, moved, 
that the commons, from their own authority, fhould ap- 
point a general faft and prayers’; a motion, to which the 
houfe unwarily aflented. Forthis prefumption, they were 
feverely reprimanded by a meflage from the queen, as 
encroaching on the royal prerogative and fupremacy; 
and they were obliged to fubmit, and afk forgivenefs’. 
THE queen and parliament were engaged to pafs thele 
fevere laws againft the catholics, by fome late difcoveries 
of the treafonable practices of their priefts. When the 
ancient worfhip was fupprefled, and the reformation in- 
troduced into the univerfities, the king of Spain reflected, . 
that, as fome fpecies of literature was neceflary for fup- 
porting thefe doctrines and controverfies, the Romifh 
communion muft decay in England, if no means were 
found to give erudition to the ecclefiaftics ; and for this 
reafon, he founded a feminary at Doiiay, where the ca- 
tholics fent their children, chiefly fuch as were intended 
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for the priefthood, in order to receive the rudiments of C HA P, 
their education. The cardinal of Lorraine imitated this Shans 
example, by erecting a like feminary in his diocefe of 158%. 
Rheims ; and though Rome was fomewhat diftant, the 
pope would not neglect to adorn, by a foundation of the 
fame nature, that capital of orthodoxy. Thefe femina~ 
ries, founded with fo hoftile an.intention, fent over every 
year a colony of priefts, who maintained the catholic 
fuperftition in its full height of bigotry; and being edu- 
cated with a view to the crown of martyrdom, were not 
deterred, either by danger or fatigue, from maintaining 
and propagating their principles. They infufed into all 
their votaries an extreme hatred againft the queen ; whom 
they treated as an ufurper, a fchifmatic, a heretic, a pere 
fecutor of the orthodox, and one folemnly and publicly 
anathematifed by the holy father. \ Sedition, rebellion, 
fometimes aflaffination, were the expedients, by which 
they intended to effect their purpofes againft her; 
and the fevere reftraint, not to fay perfecution, un- 
der which the catholics laboured,,made them the more 
willingly receive, from their ghoftly fathers, fuch yio- 
lent doétrines. 

THESE feminaries were all of them under the direc= 
tion of the jefuits, a new order of regular priefts ere&ted 
in Europe, when the court of Rome perceived, that-the 
lazy monks and begegarly friars, who fufficed in times of 
ignorance, were no longer able to defend the ramparts of 
the church, affailed on every fide, and that the inqui- 
fitive fpirit of the age required a fociety more active and 


more learned, to oppofe its dangerous progrefs. Thefe 
men, as they flood foremoft in the conteft againft the 
proteftants, drew on them the extreme animofity of that 
whole fect; ‘and by afluming a fuperiority over the other 
more numerous and more ancient orders of their own 
communion, were even expofed to. the envy of their 

brethren :* 
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C HAP. brethren: So that it is no wonder, if the blame, to whicli 
their principles and condué might be expofed, has, in 
1581. many inftan¢es, been much exaggerated. “This reproach, 
however; they muft bear from pofterity, that, by the 

very nature of théir inftitution, they were engaged to 
pervert learning, the only effectual remedy againft fuper- 
ftition, into a nourifhment of that infirmity; and aé 

their erudition was chiefly of the ecclefiaftical and feho- 

Jattic kind (though a few members have cultivated polite 
literature), they were only the more enabled; by that ace 
quifition, to refine away the plaineft dictates of morality, 

and to erect a regular fyftem of cafuiftry, by which pre- 
varication; perjury, and every crime, when it ferved theit 

ghoftly purpofes, might be juftified and defended, 

_ Tue jefuitsy as devoted fervants to the court of Rome; 

exalted the prerogative of thé fovereign pontiff above 

all earthly power; and by maintaining his authority of 
depofing kings, fet no bounds, either to his fpiritual ot 

Pr temporal jurifdiGtion. This doétrine became fo preva- 
Jent among the zealous catholics in England; that the 
ES excommunication, fulminated againft Elizabeth, excited 
rh many fcruples of a fingular kind, to which it behoved 
the holy father to provide a remedy. The bull of Pius, 

in abfolving the fubjects from their oaths of allegiance; 
cominanded them to refift the queen’s ufurpation; and 

many Romanifts were apprehenfive, that, by this claufe, 

they were obliged in confcience, even though no favour- 

able opportunity o.fered, to rebel againft her, and that. 

no dangers of difficult'ies could free them from this indi 

penfable duty. But Pa'tfons and’ Campion, two jefuits, 

were fent over with a m,‘tigation and explanation of the 
doctrine; and they taught their difciples, that though 

the bull was for ever binging .09 Elizabeth and her parti- 

zans, it did not oblige the catholics to obedience,’ except 

when the fovereign pontiff fag, td think proper, by 4 new 
fummonsy 
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fummons, to require it. Campion was afterwards de=C ne Ps 
tected in treafonable practices; and being put to the rack, —"_y 
and confefling his guilt, he was publicly executed. His 158% 
execution was ordered at the very time when the duke 

of Anjou was in England, and ‘profecuted, with the 

greateft appearance of fuccefs, his marriage with the 

queen ; and this feverity was probably intended to ap- 

peafe her proteftant fubjets, and to fatisfy them, that, 
whatever meafures fhe might purfue, fhe never would 

depart from the principles of the reformation. 

Tue duke of Alencon, now created duke of Anjou, Negociae 
had never entirely dropped his pretenfions to Elizabeth ; Hone ot 
and that princefs, though her fuitor was near twenty- hee - 
five years younger than herfelf, and had no knowledge anjou. 
of her perfon, but by pictures or defcriptions, was ftilk 
pleafed with the image, which his addreffes afforded her, 
of love and tendernefs. ‘The duke, in order to forward 
his fuit, befides employing his brother’s ambaflador, fent 
over Simier, an agent of his own; an artful man, of am 
agreeable converfation, who foon remarking the queen’s 
humour, amafed her with gay difcourfe, and inftead of 
ferious political reafonings, which, he found, only awak- 
ened her ambition, and hurt his mafter’s interefts, he 
introduced every moment all the topics of paffion and of 
gallantry, Ihe pleafure, which fhe found in this man’s 
company, foon produced a familiarity between them; and 
amidft the greateft hurry of bufinefs, her moft confidential 
minifters had not fuch ready accefs to her, as had Simier, 
who, on pretence of negociation, entertained her with 
accounts of the tender attachment borne her by the duke 
of Anjou. . The earl of Leicefter, who had never before 
been alarmed with any courtfhip payed her, and who 
always trufted, that her love of dominion would prevail 
eyer her inclination to marriage, began to apprehend, 
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© # A’P. that fhe was at laft caught in her own fnare, and that the 
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artful encouragement, which fhe had given to this young 
fuitor, had unawares engaged her affections. To ren- 
der Simier odious, he availed himfelf of the credulity of 
the times, and fpread reports, that that minifter had 
gained an afcendant over the queen, not by any natural 
principles, of her conftitution, but by incantations and 
love potions. Simier, in revenge, endeavoured to difs 
credit Leicefter with the queen; and he revealed to hera 
fecret, which none of her courtiers dared to difclofe, 
that this nobleman was fecretly, without her confent, 
married to the widow of the earl of Effex; an ation 
which the queen interpreted either to proceed from want 
of refpec&t to her, or as a violation of their mutual ate 
tachment; and which fo provoked her, that fhe threat- 
ened to fend him to the Tower*. ‘The quarrel went fo 
far between Leicefter and the French agent, that the 
former was {fufpected of having employed one Tudor, a 
bravo, to take away the life of his enemy; and the 
queen thought it neceflary, by proclamation, to take 
Simier under her immediate protection. It happened, 
that, while Elizabeth was rowed in her barge on the 
Thames, attended by Simier, and fome of her courtiers, 
a fhot was fired which wounded one of the bargemen; 
but the queen finding, upon enquiry, that the piece had 
been difcharged by accident, gave the perfon his liberty, 
without farther punifhment. So far was fhe from entef- 


‘taining any fufpicion againft her people, that fhe was 


often heard to fay, ‘** That fhe would lend credit to no« 
¢ thing againft them, which parents would not belicve 
s¢ of their own children,” 

Tue duke of Anjou, encouraged by the accounts 
fent him of the queen’s prepoffeffions in his favour, paid 
her fecretly a vifit at Greenwich; and after fome con 
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ference with her, the purport of which is not known, he © oP P, 
departed. It appeared; that, though his figure was not 4 
advantageous, he had loft no ground by being perfonally 1581. 


known to her; and foon after, fhe commanded Burleigh, 
now treafurer, Suflex, Leicefter, Bedford, Lincoln, 
Hatton, and fecretary Wallingham, to concert with the 
French ambafladors the terms of the intended contract 
of marriage. Henry had fent over on this occafion a 
{plendid embafly, confifting of Francis de Bourbon, 5 prifice 
Dauphin; and many Soatitey rable noblemen; and as the 
queen had in a manner the power of ‘f reforibin o what 
terms fhe pleafed, the articles were loin. ees ‘with the 


Englifh commiffioners. It was acreed, that the ma 


fhould be celebrated within fix weeks after the ra 


; 


tion of the articles; that the duke and his re 


have the exercife of their reli gion; that after the marriage 
he fhould bear the title of King, but the adminiftes tion 
remain folely in the queen ; that their children, male or 
female, fhould fucceed to the crowh of Eirlaad. th 

if there be two males, the elder, in cafe of Henrie 
death without iffue, fhould be alist f France, the 
younger of England; that if there be bot t oné male, and 
he fucceed to the crown of Frat e, he fhould be obliged 
to refide in England eight mont hs every two years; that 
the laws and cuftoms of England fhould be preferved in- 
violate ; and.that no foreigner fhould be promoted by the 
duke to any office in England *, 


THesE articles, providing for the fecurity of Enclan 
> } 


in cafe of its annexation to the crown of France, opened 
but a difmal profpeét to the E nglifh; had not the age of 
Elizabeth, who was now in her forty-ninth year contri« 
buted very much to allay their apprehenfions of this nd= 
ture. The queen-alfo, as a proof 


uncertainty, added a claufe, that 
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u__, not fpecified, fhould be agreed on between the parties, 


x51. 


and till the king of France be certified of this agreement, 
Ie 


Soon after, the queen fent over Walfingham, as ambaf- 


fador to France, in order to form clofer connexions with 
Henry, and enter into a league offenfive and defenfive 
againft the encreafing power and dangerous ufurpations 
of Spain, The French King, who had been extremely 
difturbed with the unquiet fpirit, the reftlefs ambition, 
the enterprizing, yet timid and inconftant difpofition 
of Anjou, had already fought to free the kingdom from 
his intrigues, by opening a fcene for his aétivity in Flan- 
ders; and having allowed him to embrace the protection 
of the States, had fecretly fupplied him with men and 
money for the undertaking. The profpect of fettling 
him in England was for a like reafon very agreeable to 
that monarch; and he was defirous to cultivate, by every 
expedient, the favourable fentiments, which Elizabeth 
{eemed to entertain towards’ him. But this princels, 
though fhe had gone farther in her amorous © dalliance 
than could be juftified or accounted for by any principles 
of policy, was not yet determined to carry matters to4 
Gnal-conclufion; and fhe confined Walfingham, in his 
inftruétions, to negociating conditions of a mutual al- 
liance between France and England’. Henry with re- 
lu@tance fubmitted to hold conferences on that fubject ; 
but no fooner had Welfingham begun to fettle the 
terms of alliance, than he was informed, that the queen, 
forefecing hoftility with Spain to be the refult of this 
confederacy, had declared, that fhe would prefer the maf- 
riage with the war, before the war without the marriage*. 
The French court, pleafed with this change of refolu- 
tion, broke off the conferences concerning the league, 
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and opened a negociation for the marriage’, But mat- C H . P. 
ters had not long proceeded in this train before the queens 
again declared for the league in preference to the mar- 158% 
riage, and ordered Walfingham to renew the conferences 
for that purpofe. Before he had leifure to bring this 
point to maturity, he was interrupted by a new change of 
refolution 2; and not only the court of France, but Wal- 
fingham himéelf, Burleigh, and all the wifeft minifters'of 
Elizabeth, were in amazement, doubtful where this con- 
teft between inclination and reafon, love and ambition, 
would at laft terminate 4. 

In the courfe of this affair, Elizabeth felt another va- 
riety of intentions, from a new conteft between her rea- 
fon and her ruling paffions. The duke of Anjou expected 
from her fome money, by which he might be enabled to 
open the campaign in Flanders; and the queen herfelf, 
though her frugality made her long reluctant, was fen- 
fible that this {upply was neceflary; and fhe was at laft 
induced, after much hefitation, to comply with his re- 
quefti, She fent him a prefent of a hundred thoufand 
crowns 3 by which, joined to his own demefnes and the 
affiftance of his brother and the queen dowager, he levied 
an army, and took the field againft the prince of Parma, 
He was fuccefsful in raifing the fiege of Cambray; and 
being chofen by the States governor of the Netherlands, 
he put his army into winter quarters, and came over to 
England, in order to profecute his fuit to the queen. 
The reception which he met with, made him expeé en- 
tire fuccefs, and gave him hopes, that Elizabeth had 
furmounted all fcruples, and was finally determined to 
make choice of him for her hufband. In the midft of the 
pomp, which attended the anniverfary of her coronation, 17th Nov. 
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CH A P. fhe was feen, after long and intimate difcourfe with him, 
a to take aring from her own finger, and to put it upon — 
1581. his; and all the f{peétators concluded, that, in this cere- 
mony, fhe had given him a promife of marriage, and was 
even defirous of fignifying her intentions to all the world, 
St. Aldegonde, ambaflador from the States, difpatched im- 
acdiately a letter to his maflers, informing them of this 
great event; and the inhabitants of Antwerp, who, as 
wellas the other Flemings, regarded the queen as a kind 


> 


of tutelar divinity, teftified their joy by bonfires and the 
difcharge of their great ordnance k, A puritan of Lin- 
coln’s-Inn had written a paffionate book, which he in- 
tituled, ‘© The Gulph in which England will be fwal- 
<* lowed by the French Marriage.” He was apprehended 
and profecuted by order of the queen, and was con- 
demned to lofe his right hand asa libeller. Such was the 
conftancy and loyalty of the man, that, immediately af- 
ter the fentence was executed, he took off his hat with his 
other hand, and waving it over his head, cried, “* God 
fave the queen.” 

But notwithftanding this attachment, which Eliza 
beth fo openly difcovered to the duke of Anjou, the 
combat of her fentiments was not entirely over ; and her 
ambition, as well as prudence, roufing itfelf by intervals, 
ftill filled her breaft with doubt and hefitation. Almof 
all the courtiers, whom -fhe trufted and favoured, Lei- 
celter, Hatton, and Walfingham, difcovered an extreme 
averfion to the marriage; and the ladies of her bed- 
chamber made no feruple of oppofing her refolution with 
the moft zealous remonftrances’, Among other enemies — 
to the match, Sir Philip, fon of Sir Henry Sidney, 
deputy of Ireland, and nephew to Leicefter; a young 
man the moft accomplifhed of the age; declared nimfelf: 
And he ufed the freedom to write her a letter, in which 
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he diffuaded her from her prefent refolution, with an un- 
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ufual elegance of expreffion, aswell as force of reafonin 1D eos , 


He told her, that the fecurity of her government de- 
pended entirely on the affeétions of her proteftant fub- 
jects ; and fhe could not, by any meafure, more effeQually 
difgoft them than by efpoufing a prince, who was fon of 
the perfidious Catherin e, brother to the cruel and perfi- 
dious Charles, and who had himfelf embrued his hanc 
in the blood of the innocent and defencelels proteftants : 
That the catholics were her mortal enemies, and believed 
either that fhe had orizinally ufurped the crown, or was 
now lawfully depofed by the pope’s bull of excommuni- 
Cation ; and nothing had ever fo much elevated their 
hopes as the profpeét of her marriage wi duke of 


rinft the 


Anjou: That her chief fecurity 
efforts of fo numerous, rich, and united a faction, was, 
that they poflefled no head who could condu@ their dan- 
gerous enterprizes ; and fhe herfelf was rafhly fupplying 

that defect, by giving an intereft in the kingdom to a 
prince, whofe education had d zealoufly attached him to 
that communion: That though he was a ftranger to the 
blood royal of E ngland, the difpofitions of men were now 
fuch, that they refed the religious to the civil con- 
nections; and were more tides by fympathy in 


theological opinions than 1 by e ie Pie ise of legal and 


hereditary government : 1¢ duke himfelf had dif 
covered a very reftlefs and sirhibles® {pirit ; and having 
often violated his loyalty to his elder brother and his fove- 
reign, there remained no hopes that he would paflively 
fubmit to a woman, whom he might, in quality of huf- 
band, think himfelf intitled to command: That the 
French nation, fo populous, fo much abounding in fol- 
diers, fo full of nobility, who were devoted to arms, and, 
for fome time, accuftomed to ferve for plunder, would 
fupply him with partizans, dangerous to a people, un- 


R 3 warlike 
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C H A P. warlike and defencelefs like the generality of her fubjeds: 
oe That the plain and honourable path, which fhe had fol- 
3581. lowed, of cultivating tie affections of her people, had 
hitherto rendered her rdgn fecure and happy; and how- 

ever her enemies might feem to multiply upon her, the 

fame invincible rampart was ftill able to proteét and de- 

fend her: ‘That fo longas the throne of France was filled 

by Henry or his pofterity, it was in vain to hope, that 

the ties of blood would enfure the amity of that kingdom, 
preferably to the maxims of policy or the prejudices of 
religion; and if ever tke crown devolved on the duke of 

Anjou, the conjunction of France and England would 

prove a burthen, rather than a protection, to the latter 
kingdom: That the exemple of her fifter Mary was fuf- 

ficient to inftruét her in the danger of fuch conneétions; 

and to prove, that the affection and confidence of the 

Englifh could never be maintained, where they had fuch 

reafon to apprehend, that their interefts would every mo- 

ment be facrificed to thofe of a foreign and hoftile na- 

tion: That notwithftasding thefe great inconveniencies, 


difcovered by paft expeiience, the houfe of Burgundy, it 
muft be confefled, wasmore popular in the nation than 
the family of France; and, what was of chief moment, 
Philip was of the famecommunion with Mary, and was 
conneéted with her by this great band of intereft and 
affeGtion : And that however the queen might remain 
childlefs, even though old age fhould grow upon her, the 
fingular felicity and glary of her reign would preferye her 
from contempt; the affections of her fubjeéts, and thole 
of all the proteftants in Europe, would defend her from 
danger; and her own prudence, without other aid or 
affiftance, would baffle all the efforts of her moft malige 
nant enemies ™, 

Tuese refleions kept the queen in great anxiety and 
irrefolution ; and fhe was obferved to pafs feveral nights _ 
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without any fleep or repofe. At laft her fettled habits of 
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prudence and ambition prevaied over her temporary in-W___u 


clination ; and having fent forthe duke of Anjou, fhe had 
a long conference with him inprivate, where fhe was fup- 
pofed to have made him apolosies for breaking her former 
engagements. He exprefied great difeuft on his leaving 
her; threw away the ring whith fhe had given him; and 
uttered many curfes on the mitability of women and of 
iflanders". Soon after, he wnt over to his government 
of the Netherlands ; loft the onfidence of the States by a 
rath and violent attempt on tleir liberties; was expelled 
that country ; retired into Fraice; and there died, The 
queen, by timely reflection, fived herfelf from the nu- 
merous mifchiefs, which mufthave attended fo imprudent 
a marriage: And the diftractel ftate of the French mo- 
narchy prevented her from feeing any effects of that re- 
fentment, which the had reafoi to dread, from the affront 
fo wantonly put upon that roy) family. 

THe anxiety of the queen, from the attempts of the 
Englith catholics, never ceafd during the whole courfe 
of her reign; but the varietyof revolutions which hap- 
pened in all the neighbouringkingdoms, were the fource 
fometimes of her hopes, fomeimes of her apprehenfions. 
This year the affairs of Scodand ftrongly engaged her 
attention, The influence, wiich the earl of Lenox, and 
James Stuart, who now affuned the title of earl of Ar- 
ran, had acquired over the young king, was but a flen- 
der foundation of authority ; while the generality of the 
nobles, and all the preachers, were fo much difcontented 
with their adminiftration. The aflembly of the church 
appointed a folemn faft ; of wich one of the avowed rea- 
fons was the danger to which the king was expofed from 
the company of wicked perfors°: And on that day, the 
pulpits refounded with decamations againft Lenox, 
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counfellors. 


Arran, and all the prefen When the minds 
of the people were fufficiently prepared by thefe leGtures, 
a confpiracy of the nobility was formed, probably with 
the concurrence of Elizabeth, for feizing the perfon of 
James at Ruthven, a feat of the earl of Gowry’s; and 
the defign, being kept fecret, fucceeded without any op- 
pofition. ‘The leaders in thisenterprize were, the earl of 
Gowry himfelf, the earl of Marre, the lords Lindefey 
and Boyd, the mafters of Glamis and Oliphant, the ab- 
bots of Dumfermline, Paifley, and Cambufkenneth. ‘The 
king wept when he found himfelf detained a prifoner; 
but the mafter of Glamis faid, ** No matter for his tears: 
** Better that boys weep than bearded men :” An ex- 
preflion which James could never afterwards forgive?. 
But notwithfanding his refentment, he found it neceflary 
to fubmit to the prefent neceflity. He pretended an 
entire acquiefcence in the conduct of the aflociators; ac- 
knowledged the detention of his perfon to be acceptable 
fervice ; and agieed to fummon both an affembly of the 
church and @ convention of eftates, in order to ratify that 


it 
it 


enterprize. 

Tue aflembly, though they had eftablifhed it as an in- 
violable rule, that the king, on no account and under no 
pretence, fhould ever intermeddle in ecclefiaftical mat- 
ters, made no feruple of taking civil affairs under their 
cognizance, and of deciding on this occafion;: that the 
attempt of the confpirators was acceptable to all that 
feared God, or tendered the prefervation of the king’s 
perfon, and profperous ftate of the realm. They even 
enjoined all the clergy to recommend thefe feritiments 
from the pulpit; and they threatened with ecclefiattical 
cenfures every man, who fhould oppofe the authority of 
the confederated lords °;~ “T’he convention, being com- 
pofed chiefly of thefe lords themfelves, added their fancs 
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tion to thefe proceedings. Arran was confined a prifoner © hes P. 
in his own houfe: Lenox, though he had power to POE eel 
fift, yet rather than raife a civil war, or be the caufe of 158% 
bloodfhed ', chofe to retire into France, where he foon 
after died, He perfevered to the laft in the proteftant reli- 
gion, to which James had converted him, but which the 
Scottifh clergy could never be perfuaded that he had fin- 
cerely embraced. The king fent for his family, reftored 
his fon to his paternal honours and eftate, took care to 
eftablifh the fortunes of al] his other children ; and to his 
lait moments never forgot the early friendfhip, which he 
had borne their father: A ftrong proof of the good dif- 
pofitions of that prince’. 
No fooner was this revolution known in England, than 
the queen fent Sir Henry Cary and Sir Robert Bowes to 
James, in order to congratulate him on his deliverance 
from the pernicious counfels of Lenox and Arran; to 
exhort him not to refent the feeming violence committed 


on him by the confederated lords; and to procure from 


him permiffion for the return of the earl of Angus, who, 
ever fince Morton’s fall, had lived in England. They 
eafily prevailed in procuring the recall of Angus; and as 
James fufpeted, that Elizabeth had not been entirely 


1 with the projeét of his detenfion, he thought 


unacquainted 
proper, before the Englifh ambafladors, to diflemble his 
refentment againft the authors of it. Soon after, La 
Mothe-Fenelon, and Menneville, appeared as ambafla- 
dors from France: Their errand was to enquire concern- 
ing the fituation of the king, make profeffions of their 
matter’s friendfhip, confirm the -ancient league with 
France, and procure an accommodation between James 
and the queen of Scots. This laft propofal gave great 
umbrage to the clergy; and the aflembly voted the fet- 
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C HA P.tling of terms between the mother and fon to be a moft 
‘ I wicked undertaking. The pulpits refounded with decla- 
1583. mations againft the French ambafladors; particularly 
Fenelon, whom they called the meffenger of the bloody 
murderer, meaning the duke of Guife: And as that mi- 
nifter, being knight of the Holy Ghoft, wore a white 
crofs on his fhoulder, they commonly denominated it, in 
contempt, the badge of Antichrift. The king endea- 
voured, though in vain, to reprefs thefe infolent reflec- 
tions; but in order to make the ambafladors fome com- 
penfation, he defired the magiftrates of Edinburgh to 
give them a fplendid dinner before their departure, To 
prevent this entertainment, the clergy appointed that very 
day for a public faft; and finding that their orders were 
not regarded, they employed their fermons in thundering 
curfes on the magiftrates, who, by the king’s direétion, 
had put this mark of refpect on the ambafladors. They 
even purfued them afterwards with the cenfures of the 
church ; and it was with difficulty they were prevented 
from iffuing the fentence of excommunication againk 
them, on account of their fubmiffion to royal, preferably 

to clerical, authority *. 
Wuart encreafed their alarm with regard to an accom- 
modation between James and Mary, was, that the 
Englifh ambafladors feemed to concur with the French in 
this propofal ; and the clergy were fo ignorant as to believe 
the fincerity of the profeffions made by the former. The 
queen of Scots had often made overtures to Elizabeth, 
Letter of | Which had been entirely neglected; but hearing of James's 
ae detention, fhe wrote a letter in a more pathetic and more 
fpirited ftrain than ufual; craving the affiftance of that 
princefs, both for her own and her fon’s liberty. She 
faid, that the account of the prince’s captivity had excited 
her moft tender concern ; and the experience, which fhe 
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herfelf, during fo many years, had of the extreme infeli- € a P. 
city attending that fituation, had made her the more, J 
apprehenfive, left a like fate fhould purfue her unhappy  1583- 
offspring: That the long train of injuftice which fhe had 
undergone; the calumnies to which fhe had been expofed; 
were fo grievous, that, finding no place for right or truth 
among men, fhe was reduced to make her Jaft appeal to 
Heaven, the only competent tribunal between princes of 
equal jurifdiction, degree, and dignity: That after her 
rebellious fubjects, fecretly inftigated by Elizabeth’s mi- 
nifters, had expelled her the throne, had confined her ia 
prifon, had purfued her with arms, fhe had voluntarily 
thrown herfelf under the protection of England ; fatally 
allured by thofe reiterated profeffions of amity which had 
been made her, and by her confidence in the generofity 
of a friend, an ally, and a kinfwoman: That not con- 
tent with excluding her from her prefence, with fupport- 
ing the ufurpers of her throne, with contributing to the 
deftruction of her faithful fubjeéts, Elizabeth had reduced 
her to a worfe captivity than that from which fhe had 
efcaped, and had made her this cruel return for the un- 
limited confidence, which fhe had repofed in her: That 
though her refentment of fuch fevere ufage had never car- 
ried her farther than to ufe fome difappointed efforts for 
her deliverance, unhappy for herfelf, and fatal to others, 
fhe found the rigours of confinement daily multiplied upon 
her; and at length carried to fuch a height that it fur- 
pafled the bounds of all human patience any longer to 
endure them: That fhe was cut off from all communica- 
tion, not only with the reft of mankind, but with her 
only fon; and her maternal fondnefs, which was now 
more enlivened by their unhappy fympathy in fituation, 
and was her fole remaining attachment to this world, de- 
prived even of that melancholy folace, which letters or 
meflages 
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CH A P.meflages could give: That the bitternefs of her forrows, 


XLI 


ee a ttill more than her clofe confinement, had preyed upon 


1583 


her.health, and had added the infufferable weight of bo- 
dily infirmity to all thofe other calamities, under which 
fhe laboured :~That while the daily experience of her 
maladies opened to her the comfortable profpedt of an ap- 
proaching deliverance into a region where pain and forrow 
are no more, her enemies envied her that laft confolation; 
and having feclyded her from every joy on earth, had 
done what in them lay to debar her from all hopes in her 
future and cternal exiftence: That the exercife of her 
religion was refufed her; the ufe of thofe facred rites in 
which fhe had been educated ; the commerce with thofe 
holy minifters, whom Heaven had appointed to receive the 
acknowledgment of our tranfgreflions, and to feal our 
penitence by a folemn re-admifiion into heavenly favour 
and forgivenefs : That it was in vain to complain of the ri- 
gours of perfecution exercifed in other kingdoms; when 
a queen, and an innocent woman, was excluded from an 
indulgence, which never yet, in the moft barbarous 
countries, had been denied to the meaneft and moft ob- 
noxious malefactor: That could fhe ever be induced to 
defcend from that royal dignity in which Providence had 
placed her, or depart from her appeal to Heaven, there 
was only one other tribunal, to which {he would appeal 
from al] her enemies; to the juftice and humanity of 
Elizabeth’s own breaft, and to that lenity, which, unin- 
fluenced by malignant counfel, fhe would naturally be 
induced to exercife towards bei : And that fhe finally 
intreated her, to refume her natural difpofition, and to 
reflect on the fupport, as we'l as comfort, which fhe 
might receive from her fon and herfelf, if, joining the 
obligations of gratitude to the ties of blood, the would 
doan to raife them from. their prefent melancholy fitue 
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ation, and reinftate them in that li berty and authori ity, toC HAP, 
viich they were entitled +. 
ELIzaApETH was en igaged to obftrucdt ee reftora- 158% 
tion, chiefly becaufe fhe forefaw an unhappy alternative 
attending that event. If this princefs oases any 
confidera se fhare of authority.in Scotland, her refentme nt, 
ambition, zeal, and connections, both domeftic and 
foreign, might render hera dangerous neighbour toe Eng- 


land, and saskie her, after fupprefling the proteftant Paty 


y 


nN 


among her fubjects, to revive thofe pretenfions, which 
fhe had formerly advanced to the crown, and which hey 
partizans in both kingdoms ftill fupported with great 
induftry and affurance. If fhe were reinftated in power, 
with fuch ftri& limitations as could not be broken, the 


road 
Oc 


might be difgufted with her fituation ; and flying abi 


form more defperate attempts than any fovereign, wh« 
had a crown to hazard, would willingly undertake. Mary 
herfelf, fenfible of thefe difficulties, and convinced by 
experience, that Elizabeth would for ever debar her the 
throne, was now become more humble in her wifhes; and 


as as 


age and infirmities had reprefled thofe fentiments of 


ambition, by which fhe had formerly been fo much 
actuated, fhe was willing facrifice all -her hopes of 


srandeur, in order to o tain a little Iibe arty; a blefling 
pes > ? > 


to which fhe naturally with the fendeit impa- 
tience. She _propofed, e ee fhould be 


affociated -with her fon to the crown of 


Scotland, but that fhould remain 


= x A 2 bine uaroc f ; 4 
in him: And fhe, was content tc live in.En ns 


in a private ftation, kind of A ate 


but with fome more liberty, 


overy of her 


But Eli ibeth, 


afraid left fuch a loofe methed of 
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XLI, 


would encourage and encreafe her partizans, and enable 
her to condu& thofe intrigues, to which fhe had already 
difcovered fo ftrong a propenfity, was fecretly determined 
to deny her requefts; and though fhe feigned to affent to 
them, fhe well knew how to difappoint the expectations 
of the unbappy princefs. While Lenox maintained his 
authority in Scotland, fhe never gave any reply to all the 
applications made to her by the Scottifh queen": At pres 
fent, when her own creatures had acquired pofleffion of 
the government, fhe was refolved to throw the odium of 
refufal upon them; and pretending, that nothing farther 
was required to a perfect accommodation, than the con- 
currence of the council of ftate in Scotland, fhe ordered 
her ambaflador, Bowes, to open the negociation for 
Mary’s liberty, and her affociation with her fon in the 
title to the crown. ‘Though fhe feemcd to make this 
concefiion to Mary, fhe refufed her the liberty of fending ~ 
any ambaflador of her own; and that princefs could eafily 
conjecture, from this circumftance, what would be the 
refult of the pretended negociation. The privy council 
of Scotland, inftigated by the clergy, rejected all treaty; 
and James, who was now a captive in their hands, af- 
firmed, that he had never agreed to an affociation with 
his mother, and that the matter had never gone farther 
than fome loofe propofals for that purpofe*. 


Tue affairs of Scotland remained not long in the pre 
fent fituation. James, impatient of reftraint, made his 
efcape from his keepers; and flying to St. Andrew's, 
fummoned his friends and partizans to attend him. The 
earls of Argyle, Marfhal, Montrofe, and Rothes, ha- 
ftened to pay their duty to their fovereign; and the 
oppofite party found themfelves unable to refift fo power- 
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ful a combination. They were offered a pardon, upon® HA P. 
their fubmiffion, and an acknowledgment of their fault, rth ae 
in feizing the king’s perfon, and reftraining him from 1583: 
his liberty. Some of them accepted of the terms: The 
greater number, particularly Angus, Hamilton, Marre, 
Glamis, left the country ; and took fhelter in Ireland or 
England, where they were proteéted by Elizabeth. The 
earl of Arran was recalled to court; and the malcontents, 
who could not brook the authority of Lenox, a man of 
virtue and moderation, found, that, by their refiftance, 
they had thrown all power into the hands of a perfon, 
whofe counfels were as violent as his manners were pro- 
fligate Y. 

ELIZABETH wrote a letter to James; in which fhe 
quoted a moral fentence from Ifocrates, and indireétly 
reproached him with inconftancy, and a breach of his 
engagements. James, in his reply, juftified his meafures ; 
and retaliated, by turning two paflages of Ifocrates againtt 
her*, She next fent Walfingham in an embafly to him; 
and her chief purpofe in employing that aged minifter in 
an errand, where fo little bufinefs was to be tranfa@ed, 
was to learn, from a man of fo much penetration and 
experience, the real character of James. This young 
prince poffleffed good parts, though not accompanied with 
that vigour and induftry which his ftation required; and 
as he excelled in general difcourfe and converfation, Wal- 
fingham entertained a higher idea of his talents than he 
was afterwards found, when real bufinefS was tranfacted | 
to have fully merited*, The account, which he gave 
his miftrefs, induced her to treat James thenceforth with 
fome more regard, than fhe had hitherto been inclined to 


pay him. 
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Tue king of Scots, perfevering in his prefent views; 
“_, fammoned a parliament ; where it was enated, that no 
clergyman fhould prefume, in his fermons, to utter fale, , 
untrue, or fcandalous fpeeches againft the king, the coun- 
cil, or the public sicaiiee es, or to meddle, in an improper 
manner, with{the affairs of his majefty and the flates™ 
The clergy, finding that the pulpit would be no longer 
a fanétuary for. them, were extremely offended: They 
faid, that the king was become popifh in his heart; and 
they gave their adverfaries thé epithets of grofs libertines, 
belly gods, and infamous perfonss. The violent conduct 
of Arran foon brought over the popularity to. their fide. 

The earl of Gowry, th ough pardoned for the late attempt, 
was committed to prifen, was tried on fome new accula- 
tions, condemned, and executed. Many innocent. pér- 
fons fuffered from the yranny of this favourite; and the 
banifhed lords, being affifted by Elizabeth, now found 
the time favourable for the recovery of their eftates and 
authority. After they had. been foiled in one attempt 
upon Stirling, they prevailed in another; and being ad- 
mitted to the king’s prefence, were pardoned, and ré- 
ftored to his favours 

ARRAN was degraded from auth horitys ; deprived of that 
eftare and title which he had ufurped; and the whole 
country feemed to be compofed to tranquillity. Eliza- 
beth, after oppofing, during fome time, the credit of 
the favourite, had found it more expedinaia before his _ 
fall, to compound all differences with him, by means of 
Davifon, a minifter whom fhe fent to Scotland: But 
having more confidence in. the lords; whom fhe had helped — 
to reftore, fhe was pleafed with this alteration of affairs; 
and maintained a good correfpondence with the new 
court and miniltry of James. ; 
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garded as of {mall importance to the repofe and fecurity ia 


of Elizabeth, had her own fubjects been entirely united, 
and had not the zeal of the catholics, excited by con- 
ftraint more properly than perfecution, daily threatened 
her with fome dangerous infurrection. The vigilance of 
the minifters, particularly of Burleigh and Walfingham, 


was raifed in proportion to the activity of the mz 
tents; and many arts, which had been blameable in a 


more peaceful government, were employed, in detetir 
confpiracies, and even difcovering the fecret incli 
of men. Counterfeit letters were written i in the na 
the queen of Scots, or of the Eng 


conveyed to the houfes of the c 
to obferve the actions and difcourfe of fufped cc perfons : 
Informers were countenanced: And though the e fagacity 
of thefe two great minifters helped them to diftinguith the 
true from the falfe intelligence, many ealaecias were, 

no doubt, hearkened to, and all the fubj jects, pa articularly 
the catholics, kept in the utmoft anxiety and inquietude, 
Henry Piercy, earl of Northumberland, brother to the 
earl -beheaded fome years before, and Philip Howard, 
earl of Arundel, fon of the unfortunate duke of Norfolk, 
fell under fufpicion; and the latter was, by order of 


council, confined to his own houfe. Francis Thros- 


morton, a private gentleman, was committed to cuftody, 


on account of a letter which he had written to the gueen 


Lo 


Charles Arundel, who had been engage 


of Scots, and which was intercep 


Paget and 
him in 


treafonable defigns, immediately withdrew beyond fea. 


Throgmorton confefied, that a plan for an invafion and 


infurrection had been laid; and thouch, on his trial, he 


was defirous of retracting this confeffion, and imputing 
it to the fear of torture, he was found guilty and ex« ced 
Mendoza, the Spanifh ambaflador, having promoted this 
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CH A P.confpiracy, was ordered to depart the kingdom; and 
XLI. 
W_. Wade was fent into Spain, to excufe his difenttiiaae and 


to defire the king to fend another ambaflador in his place: 
But Philip would not fo much as admit the Englith am- 

baflador to his prefence. Creighton, a Scottifh Jefuit, 
coming over on board aveflel which was feized, tore fome 
papers, with an intention of throwing them into the fea; 
but the wind blowing them back upon the fhip, they 


were pieced together, and difcovered fome dangerous 
fecrets *. 


Mavy of thefe confpiracies were, with great appear- 
ance of reafon, imputed to the intrigues of the queen of 
Scots®; and as her name was employed in all of them, 
the council thought, that they could not ufe too many 
precautions againft the danger of her claims, and the reft- 
lefs aétivity of her temper. She was removed from under 
the care of the earl of Shrewfbury, who, though vigilant 
and faithful in that truft, had alfo been indulgent to his 
prifoner, particularly with regard to air and exercile: 
And fhe was committed to the cuftody of Sir Amias Pau- 
let and Sir Drue Drury; men of honour, but inflexible 
in their care and attention. An affociation was alfo 
fet on foot by the earl of Leicefter and other cour- 
tiers; and as Klizabeth was beloved by the whole nation, 
except the more zealous catholics, men of all ranks wil- 
lingly flocked to the fubfeription of it. “The purport of 
this affociation was to defend the queen, to revenge her 
death or any injury committed again{ft her, and to ex- 
clude from the throne all claimants, what title foever 
they might poffefs, by whofe fuggeftion, or for whofe 
behoof, any violence fhould be offered to her majefty’. 
The queen of Scots was fenfible, that this affociation was 


d Camden, p. 409. € Stfype, vol. iii. p, pe. 
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levelled againft her; and to remove all fufpicion from © 3 he P. 
herfelf, fhe alfo defired leave to fubfcribe it. eae 
ExizasetH, that fhe might the more difcourage mal- 1584+ 


contents, by fhewing them the concurrence of the nation i eats. 
in her favour, fummoned a new parliament ; and fhe met ™°" 
with that dutiful attachment, which fhe expected. The 
affociation was confirmed by parliament; and a claufe 

was added, by which the queen was empowered to name 
commiffioners for the trial of any pretender to the crown, 

who fhould attempt or imagine any invafion, infurrection, 

or aflaflination againft her: Upon condemnation, pro- 
nounced by thefe commiflioners, the guilty perfon was 
excluded from all claim to the fucceflion, and was farther 
punifhable, as her majefty fhould dire&t. And for greater 
fecurity, a council of regency, in cafe of the queen’s 
violent death, was appointed to govern the kingdom, to 
fettle the fucceffion, and to take vengeance for that act of 
treafon &. 

A sBVERE law was alfo enacted againft jefuits and po-~ 
pifh priefts: It was ordained, that they fhould depart 
the kingdom within forty days; that thofe who fhould 
remain beyond that time, or fhould afterwards return, 
fhould be guilty of treafon ; that thofe who harboured or 
relieved them fhould be guilty of felony; that thofe who 
were educated in feminaries, if they returned not in fix 
months after notice given, and fubmitted not themfelves 
to the queen, before a bifhop or two juftices, fhould be 
guilty of treafon; and that if any, fo fubmitting them- 
felves, fhould, within ten years, approach the court, or 
come within ten miles of it, their fubmiffion fhould be 
void*, By this law, the exercife of the catholic religion, 
which had formerly been prohibited under lighter penal- 
ties, and ‘which was, in many inftances, connived at, 
was totally fupprefled. In the fubfequent part of the 
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queen’s reign, the law was fometimes executed, by the 
capital punifhment of priefts ; and though the partizans 
of that princefs afferted, that they were punifhed for their 
treafon, not their religion, the apology muft only be un- 
derftood in this fenfe, that the law was enacted on ac- 
coun? of the treafonable views and attempts of the fed, 
not that every individual, who fuffered the penalty of the 
law, was convicted of treafon'. The catholics, there- 
fore, might now with juftice complain of a violent per« 
fecution; which, we may fafely affirm, in fpite of the 
rigid and bigotted maxims of that age, not to be the beft 
method of converting them, or of reconciling them to 
the eftablifhed government and religion. 

Tue parliament, befides arming the queen with thefe 


powers, granted her a fupply of one fubfidy and two 


fifteenths. The only cireumftance, in which their pro- 
ceedings were difagreeable to her, was an application, 
made by the commons, for a farther reformation in eccle- 
fiaftical matters. Yet even in this attempt, which af 
feted her, as well as them, in a delicate point, they 
difcovered how much they were overawed by her autho- 
rity. The majority of the houfe were puritans, or ine 
clined to that fe&* ; but the fevere reprimands, which 
they had already, in former feffions, met-with from the 
throne, deterred them from introducing any bill concern- 
ing religion ; a proceeding which would have been inter- 
preted as an encroachment on the prerogative: They 


i Some even of thofe who defend the queen’s meafures, allow that in ten 
ayears fifty priefts were executed, and fifty-five banifhed. Camden, p 649. 


k Befides the petition after me t oned, another proof of the prevalency i 


of the puritans among the commons was their paffing a bill for the reverent 
obferyance of Svnday, which they termed the Sabbath, and the depriving 


the people of thofe amufements, which they were accuftomed to take on that ~ 


day, D’Ewes, p. 335 1t was a ftrong fymptom of a contrary fpirit in the 
upper houfe, that they pYopofed to add Wednefday to the faft days, and to 
prohibit entirely the eating of flefy onthat day, D’Ewes, Ps 373» 
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were content to proceed by way of humble petition, and© HAP. 
that not addrefled to her majefty, which would have 
given offence, but to the houfe of lords, or rather the 1584 
bifhops, who had a feat in that houfe, and from whom 

alone they were willing to receive all advances towards 
reformation': A ftrange departure from what we now 
apprehend to be-the dignity of the commons ! 

THE commons defired in their humble petition, that 
no bifhop fhould exercife his funétion of ordination but 
with the confent and concurrence of fix prefbyters: But 
this demand, as it really introduced a change of ecclefia- 
{tical government, was firmly rejected by the prelates, 
They defired, that no clergyman fhould be inftituted 
into any. benefice, without previous notice being given 
to the parifh, that they might examine whether there 
lay any objection to his life or doctrine: An attempt to- 
wards a popular model, which. naturally met with the 
fame fate. In another article of the petition, they pray- 
ed, that the bifhops fhould not infift upon every cere- 
mony, or deprive incumbents for omitting part of the 
fervice: As if uniformity in public worfhip had not 
been eftablifhed by law; or as if the prelates had been 
endowed with a difpenfing power. “They complained of 
abufes, which prevailed, in pronouncing the fentence of 
excommunication, and they entreated the reverend fathers 
to think of fome law for the remedy of thefe abufes : 
Implying, that thofe matters were too high for the com- 
mons of themfelves to attempt. 

Bur the moft material article, which the commons 
touched upon in their petition, was the court of eccle- 
fiaftical commiffion, and the oath ex. officio, as it was 
called, exacted by that court. This is a fubject of fuch 
importance as to merit fome explanation. 
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Tue firft primate after the queen’s acceffion, was 
Parker; a man rigid in exacting conformity to the efta- 
blifhed worfhip, and in punifhing, by fine or depriva-— 
tion, all the puritanical clergymen, who attempted to 
innovate any thing in the habits, ceremonies, or liturgy 
of the church. He died in 1575; and was fucceeded by 
Grindal, who, as he himfelf was inclined to the new 
fect, was with great difficulty brought to execute the 
Jaws againft them, or to punifh the nonconforming clergy. 
He declined obeying the queen’s orders for the fuppreffion 
of prophecyings, or the aflemblies of the zealots in private 
houfes, which, fhe apprehended, had become fo many 
academies of fanaticifm; and for this offence, fhe had, by 
an order of the Star Chamber, fequeftered him from his 
archiepifcopal func¢tion, and confined him to his own houfe, 
Upon his death, which happened in 1583, fhe determined 
not to fall into the fame error in her next choice and fhe 
named Whitgift, a zealous churchman, who had already 
fignalized his pen in controverfy, and who, having in vain 
attempted to convince the puritans by argument, was now 
refolved to open their eyes by power, and by the execution 
of penal ftatutes. He informed the queen, that all the 
fpiritual authority, lodged in the prelates, was infigni- 
ficant without the fanction of the crown; and as there 
was no ecclefiaftical commiffion at that time in force, he 
engaged her to iffue a new one; more arbitrary than any 
of the former, and conveying more unlimited authority”. 
She appointed forty-four commiffioners, twelve of wham 
were ecclefiaftics; three commiffioners made a quorum; 
the jurifdiction of the court extended over the whole king- 
dom, and over all orders of men; and every  circum- 
ftance of its authority, and all jts methods of proceeding, 
were contrary to the cleareft principles of Jaw and na- 
tural equity. The commiffioners were empowered 0 


#. Neal’s Hiftory of the Puritans, vol. i. p. g10. 
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vifit and reform all errors, herefies, fchifms, in a word C oe P. 
to regulate all opinions. as well as to punifh all breach o> 
of uniformity in the exercife of public worfhip, They 1584 
were direéted to make enquiry, not only by the legal 
methods of juries and witnefles, but by all other means 
and ways, which they could devife; that is, by the rack, 
by torture, by inquifition, by imprifonment. Where 
they found reafon to fufpeét any perfon, they might ad- 
minifter to him an oath, called ex Officio, by which he 
was bound to anfwer all queftions, and might thereby 
be obliged to accufe himfelf or his moft intimate friend. 
The fines, which they levied, were difcretionary, and 
often occafioned the total ruin of the offender, con- 
trary to the eftablifhed laws of the kingdom. ‘The im- 
prifonment, to which they condemned any delinquent, 
was limited by no rule but their own pleafure. They 
aflumed a power of impofing on the clergy what new 
articles of fub{cription, and confequently of faith, they 
thought proper, Though all other fpiritual courts were 
fubje&t, fince the reformation, to inhibitions from the 
fupreme courts of law, the ecclefiaftical commiffioners 
were exempted from that legal jurifdiGtion, and were 
liable to no controul, And the more to enlarge their 
authority, they were empowered to punifh all incefts, 
adulteries, fornications; al] outrages, mifbehaviours, and 
diforders in marriage: And the punifhments, which they 
might infli&, were according to their. wifdom, con- 
feience, and difcretion. In a word, this court was a 
yeal inguifition; attended with all the iniquities, as well 
as cruelties, infeparable from that tribunal. And as the 
jurifdiction of the ecclefiaftical court was deftructive of 
all law, fo its erection was deemed by many a mere 
ufurpation of this imperious princefs; and had no other 
foundation than a claufe of a ftatute, reftoring the fu- 


premacy to the crown, and empowering the fovereign 
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CH 4 P.to appoint commiffioners for exercifing that prerogative, 


XLI. : s . ; 
~— But prerogative in general, efpecially the fupremacy, 
1584- was fuppofed in that age to involve powers, which 


no law, precedent, or reafon could limit and. deter- 
mine. 

Bur though the commons, in their humble petition 
to the prelates, had touched fo gently and fubmiflively on 
the ecclefiaftical grievances, the queen, in a fpeech from 
the throne at the end of the feffion, could not forbear 
taking notice of their prefumption, and reproying them 
for thofe murmurs, which, for fear of offending her, 
they had pronounced fo low as not direétly to reach her 
royal ears. After. giving them fome general thanks for 
their attachment to her, and making profeffions of af- 
fection to her fubjeéts, fhe told them, that whoever 
found fault with the church threw a flander upon her, 
fince fhe was appointed dy God fupreme ruler over it, and 
no herefies or ichifms could prevail in the kingdom but 
by her permifion and negligence:.That fome abufes 
muft neceflarily have place in every thing; but fhe warn- 
ed the prelates to be watchful; for if fhe found them 
carelefs of their charge, fhe was fully determined to de+ 
pofe them: That fhe was commonly fuppofed to have 
employed herfelf in many ftudies, particularly  philofos 
paical (by which, I fuppofe, fhe meant. theological) 
and fhe would confefs, that few, whofe leifure had not 
allowed them to’ make profeffien of {cience, had read of 
refleted more: That as fhe could difcern the prefump- 
tion of many, in curioufly canvaffing the feriptures, and 
{tarting innovations, fhe would no longer endure this li- 
centioufneis; but meant to guide her people, by God’s 
rule, in the juft mean between the corruptions of Rome and 
the errors of modern feCtaries: And that as the Romanifts 
were the inveterate enemies of her perfon, fo the other 
innovators were dangerous to all kingly government; and 
under 


<A ; : = XLI. 
to exercife their private judgment, and to cenfure the P 
actions of the prince ". 2584. 


From the whole of this tranfaction, we may obferve, 
that the commons, in making their general application 
to the prelates, as well as in fome particular articles of 
their petition, fhowed themfelves wholly ignorantj no 
lefs than the queen, of the principles of liberty and a 
legal conftitution. And it may not be unworthy of re- 
mark, that Elizabeth, fo far from yielding to the difplea- 
fure of the parliament againft the ecclefiaftical commif- 
fion, granted, before the end of her reign, a new com- 
miffion ; in which fhe enlarged, rather than reftrained, the 
powers of the commiffioners °. 

Durine this feffion of parliament, there was difco- 
vered a confpiracy, which much encreafed the general 
animofity againft the catholics, and ftill farther widened 
the breach between the religious parties, William Parry, 
a catholic gentleman, had received the queen’s pardon 
for a crime, by which he was expofed to capital punifh- 
ment; and having obtained permiffion to travel, he re- 
tired to Milan, and made open profeffion of his religion, 
which he had concealed while he remained in England. 
He was here perfuaded by Palmio, a jefuit, that he 
could not perform a more meritorious action, than to 
take away the life of his fovereign and his benefaétrefs ; 
the nuncio, Campeggio, when confulted, approved ex- 
tremely of this pious undertaking; and Parry, though 
ftill agitated with doubts, came to Paris, with an in- 
tention of paffing over to England, and executing his 
bloody purpofe. He was here encouraged in the defign 
by Thomas Morgan, a gentleman of great credit in the 
party; and though Watts and fome other catholic priefts 
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= oo P. told him, that the enterprife was criminal and impious, 
uw he preferred the authority of Raggazzoni, the nuncio at 


3534. 


Paris, and determined to perfift in his refolution, He 
here wrote a letter to the pope, which was conveyed to 
cardinal Como; he communicated his intention to the 
holy father ; and craved his abfolution and paternal be- 
nedtétion. He received an anfwer from the cardinal, by 
which he found that his purpofe was extremely ap- 
plauded; and he came over to England with a full defign 
So deeply are the fenti- 
ments of morality engraved in the human breaft, that it 
is difficult even for the prejudices of falfe religion totally 
to efface them; and this bigotted affaffin refolved, before 
he came to extremities, to try every other expedient for 
alleviating the perfecutions, under which the catholics 
at that time laboured. He found means of being intro- 
duced to the queen ; affured her that. many confpiracies — 
were formed againft her; and exhorted her, as fhe ten- 
dered her life, to give the Romanifts fome more indul- 
gence in the exercife of their religion : But left he fhould 
be tempted by the opportunity to affaffinate her, he always 
came to court unprovided with every offenfive weapon. 
He even found means to be elected member of parlia- 
ment; and having made a vehement harangue againft the 
fevere laws enacted this laft feffion, was committed to 
cuftody for his freedom, and fequeftered from the houle. 
His failure in thefe attempts confirmed him the more in 
his former refolution; and he communicated his inten- 
tions to Nevil, who entered zealoufly into the defign, 
and was determined to have a fhare in the merits of its 
execution. A book, newly publifhed by Dr, Allen, af- 


of carrying it into execution. 


terwards created a cardinal, ferved farther to efface all 


their feruples, with regard to the murder of an heretical 
prince; and having agreed to fhoot the queen, while fhe 
fhould be taking the air on horfeback, they refolved, if 
they 
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they could not make their efcape, to facrifice their lives, © . AP. 
in fulfilling a duty, fo agreeable, as they imagined, a 
the will of God and to true religion. But while they 4584 
were watching an opportunity for the execution of their 
purpofe, the ear] of Weftmoreland happened to die in 
exile; and as Nevil was next heir to that family, he 
began to entertain hopes, that, by doing fome accept- 
able fervice to the queen, he might recover the eftate 
and honours, which had been forfeited by the rebellion 
of the laft earl. He betrayed the whole confpiracy to 
the minifters ; and Parry, being thrown into prifon, con- 
feffed the guilt, both to them, and to the jury who tried 
him. The letter from cardinal Como, being produced 
in court, put Parry’s narrative beyond all queftion ; and 
that criminal, having received fentence of death’, fuf- 
fered the punifhment, which the law appointed for his 
treafonable confpiracy 4. 

TueEse bloody defigns now appeared every where, as 
the refult of that bigotted fpirit by which the two reli- 
gions, efpecially the catholic, were at this time actuated. 
Somerville, a gentleman of the county of Warwic, 
fomewhat difordered in his underftanding, had heard fo 
much of the merit attending the aflaflination of heretics 
and perfecutors, that he came to London with a view of 
murdering the queen; but having betrayed his defign by 
fome extravagances, he was thrown into prifon, and 
there perifhed by a voluntary death". About the fame The affairs 


of the Low 


time, Baltazar Gerard, a Burgundian, undertook, and Goin. 


executed the fame defign againft the prince of Orange; 
and that great man perifhed at Delft, by the hands of a 
defperate aflaffin, who, with a refolution worthy of a better 
caufe, facrificed his own life, in order to deftroy the famous 
reftorer and proteétor of religious liberty. The Flemings, 


P State Trials, vol. i. p. 103, & feq. Strype, vol. iii. p. 255, & feq. 
4 See note [S] at the end of the volume, xs Camdenry Pp 495. 
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who regarded that prine as their father, were filled with 

great forrow, as well wlen they confidered the miferable 

end of fo brave a patriot as their own forlorn condition, 

from the lofs of fo poverful and prudent a leader, and 

from the rapid progrefs «f the Spanifh arms. The prince 

of Parma had made every year great advances upon them, 

had reduced feveral of tle provinces to obedience, and had ” 
laid clofe fiege to Antwrp, the richeft and moft populous 

city of the Netherlands,whofe fubje€tion, it was forefeen, 

would give a mortal blw to the already declining affairs 

of the revolted provinces. The only hopes, which te- 
mained to them, arofe ‘rom the profpect of foreign fuc- 
cour. Being weil acquanted with the cautious and frugal 
maxims of Elizabeth, they expected better fuccefs in 
France; and in the view of engaging Henry to embrace 
their defence, they tencred him the fovereignty of their 
provinces. But the prdent condition of that monarchy 
obliged the king to rejet fo advantageous an offer. The 
duke of Anjou’s death, which, he thought, would have 
tended to reftore puble tranquillity, by delivering him 
from the intrigues of tat prince, plunged him into the 
deepett diftrefs ; and theking of Navarre, a profefled hugo- 
not, being next heir to he crown, the duke of Guile took 
thence occafion to reviv: the catholic league, and to urge 
Henry, by the moft volent expedients, to feek the ex- 
clufion of that brave aid virtuous prince. Henry him- 
felf, though a zealous :atholic, yet, becaufe he declined 
complying with their precipitate meafures, became at 
object of averfion to ‘he league; and as his zeal, in 
practifing all the fupertitious obfervances of the Romifh 
church, was accompaned with a very licentious conduct 
in private life, the catlolic faction, in contradiction to 
univerfal experience, embraced thence the pretext of repre- 
fenting his devotion as nere deceit and hypocrify. Find- 
ing his authority to deline, he was obliged to declare 
war againft the hugonos, and to put arms into the hands 
of 
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of the league, whom, both oraccount of their danger-C H A P, 
ous pretenfions at home, and their clofe alliance with Saale 
Philip, he fecretly regarded a: his more dangerous ene- 585¢ 
mies. Conftrained by the fane policy, he dreaded the 
danger of aflociating himfelf wth the revolted proteftants 
in the Low Countries, and wa obliged to renounce that 
inviting opportunity of reveiging himfelf for all the 
hoftile intrigues and enterprize of Philip. 

Tue States, reduced to ths extremity, fent over a 
folemn embafly to London, aid made anew an offer to 
the queen, of acknowledging ier for their fovereign, “on 
condition of obtaining her protction and affiftance. Eli- 
zabeth’s wifeft counfellors wer divided in opinion with 
regard to the conduct, which fhe fhould hold in this 
critical and important emergeice, Some advifed her to 
reject the offer of the States, and reprefented the immi- 
nent dangers, as well as injuftce, attending the accept- 
ance of it. They faid, that tle fuppreffion of rebellious 
fubjects was the common caife of all fovereigns, and 
any encouragement, given to te revolt of the Flemings, 
might prove the example of a like pernicious licence to 
the Englifh: That though pinces were bound by the 

Being no to opprefs their fubjeéts, 


laws of the Supreme Bei 


the people never were entitled o forget all duty to their 
fovereign, or transfer, from ‘very fancy or difguft, or 
even from the jufteft ground if complaint, their obedi- 
ence to any other mafter: Tat the queen, in the fuc- 
cours hitherto afforded the Jlemings, had confidered 
them as labouring under oppeffion, not as entitled to 
freedom; and had intended ony to admonifh Philip not 
to perfevere in his tyranny, without any view of ra- 
vifhing from him thefe provimes, which he enjoyed by 
hereditary right from his ancetors: That her fituation 
in Ireland, and even in Enjdand, would afford that 


powerful monarch fufficient ‘pportunity. of retaliating 


upon 
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upon her ; and fhe muft thenceforth expect, that, inftead 
of fecretly fomenting faction, he would openly employ 
his whole force in the protection and defence of the cas 
tholics: That the pope would undoubtedly unite his fpi- 
ritual arms to the temporal ones of Spain: And that the 
queen would foon repent her making fo precarious an 
acquifition in foreign countries, by expofing her own 
dominions to the moft imminent danger *. 

Oruer counfellors of Elizabeth maintained a cons 
trary opinion. They afferted, that the queen had not, 
even from the beginning of her reign, but certainly had 
not at prefent, the choice, whether fhe would embrace 
friendfhip or hoftility with Philip: That by the whole 
tenor of that prince’s conduct it appeared, that his fole 
aims were, the extending of his empire, and the entire 
fubjeétion of the proteftants, under the fpecious pre- 
tence of maintaining the catholic faith: That the pro- 
vocations, which fhe had already given him, joined to 
his general {cheme of policy, would for ever render him 
her implacable enemy ; and as foon as he had fubdued 
his revolted fubjeéts, he would undoubtedly fall, with 
the whole force of his united empire, on her defences 
lefs ftate: That the only queftion was, whether fhe 
would maintain a war abroad, and fupported by allies, or 
wait till the fubje€tion of all the confederates of Eng- 
land fhould give her enemies leifure to begin their hofti 
lities in the bowels of the kingdom: That the revolted 
provinces, though in a declining condition, pofleffed fill 
confiderable force; and by the aflfiftance of England, by 
the advantages of their fituation, and by their inveterate 
antipathy to Philip, might ftill be enabled to maintain 
the conteft againft the Spanifh monarchy : That their 
maritime power, united to the queen’s, would give her 
entire fecurity on the fide from which alone fhe could 
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be aflaulted, and would even enable her to make inroads C # A P. 
on Philip’s dominions, both in Europe and the Indies: 
That a war, which was neceflary, could never be un- 4585 
jut; and feif-defence was concerned, as well in prevent- 
ing certain dangers at a diftance, as in repelling any im- 
mediate invafion: And that, fince hoftility with Spain 
was the unavoidable confequence of the prefent interefts 
and fituations’ of the two monarchies, it were better to 
compenfate that danger and lofs by the acquifition of fuch 
important provinces to the Enelifh empire*. 

AmuipstT thefe oppofite councils, the queen, apprehen- 
five of the confequences attending each extreme, was 
inclined to fteer a middle courfe ; and though fuch con- 
duct is feldom prudent, fhe was not, in this refolution, 
guided by any prejudice or miftaken affection. She was 
determined not to permit, without oppofition, the total 
fubjection of the revolted provinces, whofe interefts fhe 
deemed fo clofely conneéted with her own: But fore- 
feeing that the acceptance of their fovereignty would ob- 
lige her to employ her whole force in their defence, would 
give umbrage to her neighbours, and would expofe her 
to the reproach of ambition and ufurpation, imputations 
which hitherto fhe had carefully avoided, fhe immedi- 
ately rejected this offer. She concluded a league with 
the States on the following conditions: That fhe fhould 
fend over an army to their affiftance, of five thoufand 
foot and a thoufand horfe, and pay them during the war; 
that the general, and two others, whom fhe fhould ap~- 
point, fhould be admitted into the council of the States ; 
that neither party fhould make peace without the confent 
of the other; that her expences fhould be refunded after 
the conclufion of the war; and that the towns of Flufh- 
ing and the Brille, with the caftle of Rammekins, fhould, 
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€ HAP. in the mean time, be configned into her hands, by way of 


é , fecurity: 
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Tue queen knew that this meafure would immedi 
ately engage her in open hoftilities with Philip; yet wag 
not fhe terrified with the view of the prefent greatnefs of 
that monarch. The continent of Spain was at that 
time rich and populous; and the late addition of Portu- 
gal, befides fecuring internal tranquillity, had annexed 
an opulent kingdom to Philip’s dominions, had made him 
mafter of many fettlements in the Eaft-Indies and of the — 
whole commerce of thofe regions, and had much en- 
creafed his naval power,.in which he was before chiefly 
deficient, All the princes of Italy, even the pope and 
the court of Rome, were reduced to a kind of fubjeétion 
under him, and feemed to poffefs their fovereignty on 
terms fomewhat precarious. The Auftrian branch in 
Germany, with their dependant principalities, was clofe- 
ly connected with him, and was ready to fupply him with 
troops for every enterprize. All the treafures of thé 
Weft-Indies were in his pofleffion; and the  prefent 
fcarcity of the precious metals in every country of Eu- 
rope, rendered the influence of his riches the more 
forcible and extenfive. ‘The Netherlands feemed on the 
point of relapfing into fervitude; and fmall hopes were 
entertained of their withftanding thofe numerous and 
veteran armies, which, under the command.of the molt ; 
experienced generals, he employed againft them. Even — 
France, which was wont to counterbalance the Auftrian — 
greatne{s, had loft all her force from inteftine commd- 
tions ; and as the catholics, the ruling party, were clofely 
connected with him, he rather expected thence an aug 
mentation, than a diminution, of his power. Upen the 
whole, fuch prepofleffions were every where entertained 
‘concerning the force of the Spanifh monarchy, that the — 
king of Sweden, when he heard that Elizabeth had — 


openly — 
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openly bbedced the defence of the revolted Flemings, © a P, 
fcrupled not to fay, that fhe had now taken the diz ate 
from her head, and had adventured it upon the doubtful. 15°5+ 
chance of war". Yet was this princefs rather cautious 

than enterprifing in her natural temper: She ever need= 

ed more to be impelled by the vigour, than reftrained by 

the prudence of her minifters: But when fhe faw an evi- 

dent neceffity, fhe braved danger with magnanimous cou= 

rage; and trufting to her own confummate wifdom, and 

to the affections, however divided, of her people, the 
prepared herfelf to refift, and even to aflault; the whole 

force of the catholic monarch, * 


Tue Earl of Leicefter was fent over to Holland, at the 
head of the Englith auxiliary forces. H€ carried with 
him a fplendid retinue ; being accompanied by the young 
earl -of Effex, his fon-in-law, the lords Audley and 
North, Sir William Ruffel, Sir Thomas Shirley, Sir 
Arthur Baffet, Sir Walter Waller, Sir Gervafe Clifton; 
and a feleét troop of five hundred gentlemen, He was 
received, on his arrival at Flufhing, by his nephew Sir 
Philip Sidney, the governor; and every town, through - 
which he pafled, exprefled their joy by acclamations and 
triumphal arches, as if his prefence and the queen’s pto-~ 
tection had brought them the moft certain deliverance; 
The States, defirous of engaging Elizabeth ftill farther 
in their defence, and knowing the intereft which Leiz 
cefter poflefied with her, conferred on him the title of 
governor and captain-general of the United Provinces, 
appointed a guard to attend him, and treated him, in 
fome refpects, as their fovereign. But this ftep had a 
contrary effect to what they expected: The queen was 
difpleafed with the artifice of the States; and the ambi- 
tion of Leicefter, She feverely reprimanded both; and 
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C HA P.it was with fome difficulty, that, after many hucnble > 
XLI. 
‘ »fubmiffions, they were able to appeafe her, 


Hotitis AMERICA was regarded as the chief fource of Philip's 
with Spain. power, as well as the moft defencelefs part of his domi- 
nions; and Elizabeth, finding that an open breach with 
that monarch was unavoidable, refolved not to leave him 
unmolefted in that quarter. The great fuccefs of the 
Spaniards and Portuguefe in both Indies had excited a 
{pirit of emulation in England; and as the progrefg of 
commerce, {till more that of colonies, is flow and gra 
dual, it was happy, that a war, in this €ritical period, 
had opened a more flattering profpeét to the avarice and 
ambition of the Englifh, and had tempted them, by the 
view of fudden and exorbitant profit, to engage in naval 
enterprizes, A fleet of twenty fail was equipped to at- 
tack the Spaniards in the Weft-Indies: Two thoufand 
three hundred volunteers, befides feamen, engaged on 
board of it; Sir Francis Drake was appointed admiral; 
Chriftopher Carlifle commander of the land forces, They 
1586, took St. Jago, near Cape Verde, by furprize; and found 
Janvary. in it plenty of provifions, but no riches, They failed 
to Hifpaniola; and eafily making themfelves mafter of 
St. Domingo by aflault, obliged the inhabitants to ran 
fom their houfs by a fum of money. Carthagena fell 
next into their hands after fome more refiftance, and was 
treated in the fame manner. They burned St. Anthony 

and St. Helens, two towns on the coaft of Florida, Sail- 
ing along the coaft of Virginia, they found the {mall 
remains of a colony which had been planted there by Sit 
Walter Raleigh, and which had gone extremely to de- 

cay. This was the firft attempt of the Englifh to form 
fuch fettlements; and though gs have fies furpafled 
all European nations, both in the fituation of their colo 
nies, and in the noble principles of liberty and induftry, 

on which they are founded ; they had here been fo unfuc-— 

cefsful, 
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cefsful, that the miferable planters abandoned their fet-C H A 
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lements, and prevailed on Drake to carry them with , 


him to England. He returned with fo much riches 


as encouraged the volunteers, and with fuch accounts of 


Spanith weaknefs in thofe countries as ferved ex- 
tremely to enflame the fpirits of the nation to future 
enterprizes, The great mortality, which the climate 
had produced in his fleet, was, as is ufual, but a 


feeble reftraint on the avidity and fanguine hopes of 


young adventurers”, It is-thought that Drake’s flect 
firft introduced the ufe of tobacco into England. 

THE enterprizes of Leicefter were much lefs fuccefs- 
ful than thofe of Drake. ‘This man pofiefled neither 
courage nor capacity, equal to the truft repofed in him 
by the queen; and as he was the only bad choice fhe 
made for any confiderable emt ndeepadeanty men naturally 
believed, that fhe had here been influenced by an affe€tion 
ftill more partial than that of friendfhip. He gained a 
firft fome advantage in an aétion againft the Sinan. : 
and threw fuccours into Grave, by which that place 
was enabled to make a vigorous ee But the cow- 
ardice of the governor, Van Hemert, rendered all the(e 
efforts ufelefs. He capitulated after a feeble refiftance ; 
and being tried for his conduct, fuffered a capital punifh- 
ment from the fentence of a court martial. ‘The prince 
of Parma next undertook the fiere of Venlo, which 
was furrendered to him after fome refiftance. The 
fate of Nuys was more difmal ; being taken by affault, 
while the garrifon was treating a? a capitulation. Rhim- 
berg, which was garrifoned by twelve hundred Enelifh, 
under the command of colonel Morgan, was afterwards 
befieged by the Spaniards; and I Leicefter, thinking him- 


felf too weak to attempt raifing the fiece endeavoured to 
£ > o> 
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prize. He firft attacked Doefberg, and fucceeded: He 
then fat down before Zutphen, which the Spanifh genes 
ral thought fo important a fortrefs, that he haftened to 
its relief. He made the marquefs of Guafto advance 
with a convoy, which he intended to throw into the 
place. ‘hey were favoured by a fog; but falling by 
accident on a body of Englifh cavalry, a furious action 
enfued, in which the Spaniards were worfted, and the mars 
quefs of Gonzaga, an Italian nobleman of great reputation 
and family, was flain. The purfuit was ftopped by the 
advance of the prince of Parma with the main body of the 
Spanifh army ; and the Englifh cavalry, on their return 
from the field, found their advantage more than com- 
penfated by the lofs of Sir Philip Sidney, who, being 


’ 
7 


mortally wounded in the action, was carried off by the 


foldiers, and foon aftet died. This perfon is deferibed 
by the writers of that age as the moft perfect model of 
an accomplifhed gentleman, that could be formed ever 
by the wanton imagination of poetry or fiction. Virtu- 
ous conduét, polite converfation, heroic valour, and eles 
gant erudition, all concurred to render him the orna- 


ment and delight of the Englifh court; and as the credit, — 


which he poffefled with the queen and the earl of Lei- 
cefter, was wholly employed in the encouragement of 
genius and literature, his praifes have been tranfmitted 
with advantage to pofterity. No perfon was fo lowas 
not to become an object of his humanity. After this 
Jaft aétion, while he was lying on the field, mangled 
with wounds, a bottle of water was brought him to fe- 
lieve his thirft; but obferving a foldier near him in a 
like miferable condition, he faid, This man’s neceffity is fill 
greater than mine: And refigned to him the bottle of 


water. The king of Scots, ftruck with admiration of 


Sidney’s virtue, celebrated his memory in a copy of Latin 
verlesy 


(2 
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verfes, which he compofed on the death of that young 
hero. 


Tue Englifh, though a long peace had deprived them 
of all experience, were ftrongly poflefled of military ge- 
nius; and the advantages, gained by the prince of Par- 

j 


ma, were not attributed to the fuperior bravery anc 
cipline of the Spaniards, but ey to the want of mili- 
tary abilities in Leicefter, The State es were much difcon- 


tented with his management of the war ; {till more with his 
arbitrary and imperious condu€&; and at the end ef the 
campaign, they applied to him fora redrefs of all their 
grievances. But Leicefter, without Siving them any fatis- 
faction, departed foon after for En: gland *, 
Tue queen, while fhe provoked f » powerful an enemy 
as the king of his was not geil l to fecure herfelf 
on the fide of Scotland; and fhe Saas Sa both to 
cultivate the friendfhip and alliance of her kinfman, 
James, and to remove all grounds of quarrel between 
them. An attempt, which fhe had made fome time be- 
fore, was not well calculated to gain the confidence of 
that prince. She had difpatched Wotton as her ambaflae 


« 


dor to Scotland; but though the gave him private jn- 
ftructions with regard to her affairs, the informed James, 
that, when fhe had any political bufinefs to difcufs with 
him, fhe would employ another minifter; that this man 
was not fitted for ferious negociations; and that her chief 
purpofe in fending him, was to.entertain the ki ing with 
witty, and facetious converfation, and to partake without 
referve of his, pleafures and amufements, Wotton was 


mafter of profound diffimulation, and knew how to cover 


under the appearance of a carelefs gaiety, the deepeft de. 
- “ ee | ee ESPs ee is artifice Ay } } 
figns, and moft dangerous artifices. When but a youth 
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CHAP. of twenty, he had been employed by his uncle, Dr, 
ov Votton, ambaflador in France durin g the reign of Mary, 
1526. to enfnare the conftable, IMontertenes: ; and had not his 
purpofe been fruftrated by pure accident, his cunning had 
prevailed over all the caution and experience of that aged 
minifter, It is no wonder, that, after years had im- 
proved him in all the arts of deceit, he fhould gain an 
afcendant over a young prince, of fo open and unguarded: 

a temper as James; efpecially when the queen’s recom- 
mendation prepared the way for his reception. He was 
admitted into all the pleafures of the king; made himlelf 
mafter of his fecrets; and had fo much the more aytho- 

rity with him in political tranfactions, as he did not 

feem to pay the leaft attention to thefe matters. The 
Scottith minifters, who obferyed the growing intereft of 

this man, endeavoured to acquire his friendfhip; and 
fcrupled not to facrifice to his intrigues the moft effential 
interefts of their mafter. Elizabeth’s ufual jealoufies with 
regard to her heirs began now to be levelled againft 

James ; ; and as that prince had attained the years proper 

for marriage, fhe was apprehenfive, left, by being 
ftrengthened with children and alliances, he fhould ac- 

quire the greater intereft and authority with her Englifh 
fubjects, She direéted Wotton to form a fecret concert 


with fome Scottifh noblemen, and to procure their pro- 
mife, that James, during three years, fhould nét, on any 
account, be permitted to marry. In confequence of this 
view, they endeavoured to embroil him with the king of 
Denmark, who had fent ambafladors to Scotland, on 
pretence of demanding reftitution of the Orkneys, but 
really with a view of opening a propofal of marriage be 
tween James and his daughter. Wotton is faid to have 
employed his intrigues to purpofes ftill more dangerous. 
Fle formed, it is pretended, a confpiracy with fome mal- 
contents, to feize the perfon of the king, and to deliver 

shim 
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him into the hands of Elizabeth, who would probably ¢ 
have denied all concurrence in the defign, but would 
have been fure to retain him in perpetual thraldom, if not 


copay: The confpiracy was dete&ted, and Wotton 


fled haftily from Scotland, without taking leave of the 
king. 

JaMEs’s fituation obliged him to diffemble his refent- 
ment of this traiterous attempt, and his natural temper 
inclined him foon to forgive and forget it. The queen 
found no difficulty in renewing the negociations for a 
ftrict alliance between Scotland and England; and the 
more effectually to gain the prince’s friendfhip, the grant- 
ed him a penfion, equivalent to his claim. on the inhe- 
ritance of his grandmother, the countefs of Lenox, lately 
deceafed*. A league was formed between Elizabeth and 
James, for the mutual defence of their dominions, and 
of their religion, now menaced by the open combination 
of all the catholic powers of Europe. It was ftipulated, 
that, if Elizabeth were invaded, James fhould aid her 
with a body of two thoufand horfe and five thoufand foot; 
that Elizabeth, in a like cafe, fhould fend to his afiift- 
ance three thoufand horfe and fix thoufand foot; that the 
charge of thefe armies fhould be defrayed by the prince 
who. demanded affiftance; that, if the invafion fhould be 


made upon England, within fixty miles of the frontiers 
of Scotland, this latter kingdom fhould march its whole 
force to the affiftance of the former; and that the prefent 
league fhould fuperfede all former alliances of either ftate 
with any foreign kingdom, fo far as religion was con- 
cerned *, 

By this league James fecured himfelf againft all at 
tempts from abroad, opened a way for acquiring the con- 
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—__ fome profpect of domeftic tranquillity, which, while he 


4586. 


lived on bad terms with Elizabeth, he could never expect 
long to enjoy. Befides the turbulent difpofition, and in- 
veterate feuds of the nobility, ancient maladies of the 
Scottifh government, the fpirit of fanaticifm had intro- 
duced a new diforder; fo much the more dangerous, as 
religion, when corrupted by falfe opinion, is not reftrain- 
ed by any rules of morality, and is even fcarcely to be 
accounted for in its operations, by any principles of or- 
dinary conduétand policy. The infolence of the preach- 
ers, who triumphed in their dominion over the populace, 
had, at this time, reached an extreme height; and they 
carried their arrogance fo far, not only againft the king, 
but againft the whole civil power, that they excommuni- 
cated the archbifhop of St. Andrew’s, becaufe he had 
been active in parliament for promoting a law, which 
yeftrained their feditious fermons*: Nor could that pre- 
late fave himfelf by any expedient from this terrible fen- 
tence, but by renouncing all pretenfions to ecclefiaftical 
authority. One Gibfon faid in the pulpit, that captain 
James Stuart (meaning the late earl of Arran) and his 
wife, Jezabel, had been deemed the chief perfecutors of 
the ciurch; but it was now feen, that the king him- 
felf was the great offender: And for this crime the 
preacher denounced againft him the curfe which fell on 
Jeroboam, that he fhould die childlefs, and be the laft of 
his race, 

Tue fecretary, Thirlftone, perceiving the king fo much 
molefted with ecclefiaftical affairs, and with the refractory 
di{pofition of the clergy, advifed him to leave them to 
their own courfes: For that ina fhort time they would 
become fo intolerable, that the people would rife againtt 
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them, and drive them out of the country. “* True,” © H 4 P, 


replied the king; §¢ If I purpofed to undo the church Soe 
s¢ religion, your counfel were good: But my intention 1586 
$¢ is to maintain both; therefore cannot I fuffer the 

¢ clergy to follow fuch a conduct, as will in the end 

§* bring religion into contempt and ‘derifion 9,” 
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Cit Ao Py XL: 


Zeal of the catholics 
Mary affents to the con{piracy——The confpirators 
Jeized and execuied 


Babington’s confpiracy— 


Refolution to try the queem 
of Scots———The commiffiioners prevail on ber to 
fubmit to the trial The trial Sentence 
againft Mary Interpofition of king James— 


Reafons for the execution of Mary The exec» 
tion Mary’s chara&ter ——The queen's affetied 
ferrow Drake deftroys the Spanifh fleet at Cadiz 


Philip projects the invafion of England —= 
The invincible armada 
land 
Defeated Expedition again 
Portugal—— Affairs of Scotland. 


Preparations in Eng- 


The armada arrives in the channel— 


A parliament 


HE dangers, which arofe from the character, prin=-~ 
ciples, and pretenfions of the queen of Scots, had 


3536, , Very early engaged Elizabeth to confult, in her treatment 
of that unfortunate princefs, the diGates of jealoufy and 
politics, rather than of friendfhip or generofity : Refent- 
ment of this ufage had puthed Mary into enterprizes, 
which had nearly threatened the repofe and authority of 
Elizabeth: ‘The rigour and reftraint, thence redoubled 
upon the captive queen *¢, ftill impelled her to attempt 

_ greater extremities ; and while her impatience of confine- 
ment, her revenge ‘, and her high fpirit concurred with 
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al, and the fuggeftions of defperate bigets, fhe © HA P. 
RS XUil, 
‘ns, which afforded her ene-. ; 


relivious 2¢ 


was at laft engaged in defig 
mies, who watched the opportunity, a pretence or reafon 1586, 


for effecting her final ruin, 


Tue Englith feminary at Rheims had wrought them- Z¢el of the 
A BARS ‘ . 5 S catholics, 
felves up to a high pitch of rage and animofity againft the 


aes 


= 
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queen. ‘The recent perfecutions, from which they had 
efcaped ; the new rigours, which, they knew, awaited 
them in the courfe of their miffions ; the liberty, which 
for the prefent they enjoyed, of declaiming againft that 


princefs ; and the contagion of that religious fury, which 
> V5 


every where furrounded them in France: All thefe caufes 


had obliterated with them every maxim ef common fente, 
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and every principle of morals or humanity, Intoxicated 


1 


with admiration of the divine libility of tl 
popé, they revered his bull, by which he Succleaiaisind 
and depofed the queen; and fome of them had gone to 


} 


that height of extravagance, as to aflert, that that per 


Ly 


formance had been immediately dictated by the Holy 


Ghoft, The aflafination of heretical { 


that princefs in partic 


meritorious of all enterprizes; and they taught, that, 


whoever perifhed in 


ious attempts, enjoyed without 


difpute the ; 


dom. By fuch doétrines, they i 


perate courage, who had ferved fome years in 


man of de 


the Lew Countries, under the prince of cane to at- 


tempt the life of Elizabeth ; and this aflafiin, having ma 


a vow to perfevere in his defign, was fent over to Eng- 


land, i recommen ence of the more 
Zeaious Catno1ics 

{ me time, John Ballard, a prieft of that 
femina rned to Paris from his miffion in Eng- 
Ja: c 1 as he had obferved a fpirit of 
n t among: the ca- 
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tholic 
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sonfpiracy. 
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CH a P. tholic devotees in thefe countries, he had founded on that 
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WW, — difpofition the proje& of dethroning Elizabeth, and of 


reftoring by force of arms the exercife of the ancient 


religions. The fituation of affairs abroad feemed favour- 


able to this enter 


prize: The pope, the Spaniard, the 


duke of Guife, concurring in interefts, had formed a re- 


folution to make 


fome attempt againft England: And 


Mendoza, the Spanifh ambaffador at Paris, ftrongly en- 


couraged Ballard to hope for fuccours from thefe princes, 


Charles Paget alo 
partizan of the q 


ne, a zealous catholic and a devoted 
ucen of Scots, being well acquainted 


with the prudence, vigour, and general popularity of 


Elizabeth, always 


maintained, that, fo long as that 


princefs was allowed to live, it was in vain to expect any 


fuccefs from an enterprize upon England. Ballard, per- 


fuaded of this truth, faw more clearly the neceflity of 


executing the defi 
to England in the 
name of captain F 


gn, formed at Rheims: He came over 
difguife of a foldier, and affumed the 
ortefcue: And he bent his endeavours 


to effect at once the project of an aflaffination, an infur 


rection, and an in 


Tue firft perfo 


vafion 5, 
n, to whom he addreffed himfelf, was 


Anthony Babington of Dethic in the county of Derby. 
This young gentleman was of a good family, poflefled a 


plentiful fortune, 


had-difcovered an excellent capacity, 


and was accomplifhed in literature beyond moft of his. 


years or ftation. 


. ¥ . 
Being zealoufly devoted to the catholic 


communion, he had fecretly made a journey to Paris fome 
time before; and had fallen into intimacy with Thomas 
Morgan, a bigotted fugitive from England, and with the 
bifhop of Glafgow, Mary’s ambaflador at the court of 
France. By continually extolling the amiable accom: 
plifhments and heroical virtues of that princefs, they 


impelled the fangui 
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ine and unguarded mind of young Bas 
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bineton to make fome attempt for her fervice; and they C “By P. 
employed every principle of ambition, gallantry, and res 5 
ligious zeal to give him a contempt of thofe dangers, 1586 
which attended any enterprize againft the vigilant govern- 
ment of Elizabeth, Finding him well difpofed' for their 
purpole, they fent him back to England, and fecretly, 
unknown to himfelf, recommended him to the queen of 
Scots, as a perfon worth engaging in her fervice. She 
wrote him a letter, full of friendfhip and confidence; and 
Babington, ardent in his temper and zcalous in his prin- 
ciples, thought, that thefe advances now bound him in 
honour to devote himfelf entirely to the fervice of that 
unfortunate princefs, During fome time, he had found 
means of conveying to her all her foreign correfpondence ; 
but after fhe was put under the cuftody of Sir Amias 
Paulet, and reduced to a more rigorous confinement, he 
experienced fo much difficulty and danger in rendering 
her this fervice, that he had defifted from every attempt 
of that nature. 

Wuen Ballard began to open his intentions to Babing- 
ton, he found his zeal fufpended, not extinguifhed : His 
former ardour revived on the mention of any enterprize, 
which feemed to promife fuccefs in the caufe of Mary and 
of the catholic religion. He had entertained fentiments 
conformable to thofe of Paget, and reprefented the folly 
of all attempts, which, during the life-time of Elizabeth, 
could be formed againft the eftablifhed religion and go- 
vernment of England. Ballard encouraged by this hint, 
proceeded to difcover to him the defign undertaken by 
Savage‘; and was well pleafed to obferve, that, inftead 
of being fhocked with the project, Babington only thought 
it not fecure enough, when entrufted to one fingle hand, 
and propofed to join five others with Savage in this def- 
perate enterprize. 
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In profecution of thefe views, ee employed , 
himfelf in encreafing the number of his aflociates ; and he 
fecretly drew into the confpiracy many cathofie gentle. 
men, difcontented with the prefent government, Barnwel, 
of a noble family in Ireland, Charnoc, a gentleman of 
Lancafhire, and Abington, whofe father had been cofferer 
to the houfehold, readily undertook the aflaffination of the 
queen. Charles Tilney, the heir of an ancient family, 
and Titchborne of Southampton, when the defign was 
propofed to them, expreffed fome fcruples, which were 
removed by the arguments of Babington and Ballard, 
Savage alone refufed during fome time to fhare the glory 
of the enterprize with any others*; he challenged the 
whole to himfelf; and it was with fome difficulty he was 
induced to depart from this prepofterous ambition. 

THE deliverance of the queen of Scots, at the very fame 
inftant, when Elizabeth fhould be aflaffinated, was requi+ 
fite for effecting the purpofe of the confpirators ; and Ba- 
bington undertook, with a party of a hundred horfe, to 
attack her guards, while fhe fhould be taking the air on 
horfeback. In this enterprize, he engaged Edward 
Windfor, brother to the lord of that name, Thomas 
Salifbury, Robert Gage, John Travers, John Jones and 
Henry Donne 5 moft of them men of family and intereft. 
The confpirators much wanted, but could not find, any 
nobleman of note, whom they might place at the head of 
the enterprize ; but they trufted, that the great events, 
of the queen’s death and Mary’s deliverance, would rouze 
ail the zealous catholics to arms; and that foreign forces, 
taking advantage of the general confufion, would eafily 
fix the queen of Scots'on the throne, and re-eftablifh 
the ancient religion. 

THEse defperate projets had not efcaped the vigilance — 
of Elizabeth’s council, particularly of Walfingham, {e- 
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cretary of flate. That artful minifter had engaged Maud, C u AP, 
e XLII, 


KH ~- 


in his journey to France, and had thereby gota hint of 15386. 
the defigns, entertained by the fugitives. Polly, another 


acatholic prieft, whom he retained in pay, toattend Ballard 


of his fpies, had found means to infinuate himfelf among 
the confpirators in England: and though not entirely 
trufted, had obtained fome infight into their dangerous 
fecrets. But the bottom of the confpiracy was never fully 
known, til] Gifford, a feminary prieft, came over, and 
made a tender of his fervices to Walfingham, By his 
means, the difcovery became of the utmoft importance, 
and involved the fate of Mary, as well as of thofe zealous 
partizans of that princefs. 

BasincTon and his affociates, having laid fuch a 
plan, as, they thought, promifed infallible fuccefs, were 
impatient to communicate the defign to the queen of Scots, 
and to obtain her approbation and concurrence. For this 
fervice, they employed Gifford, who immediately applied 
to Walfingham, that the intereft of that minifter might 
forward his fecret correfpondence with Mary, Walfing- 
ham propofed the matter to Paulet, and defired him to 
connive at Gifford’s corrupting one of his fervants: But 
Paulet, averfe to the introducing of fuch a pernicious 
precedent into his family, defired, that they would rather 
think of fome other expedient. Gifford found a brewer, 
who fupplied the family with ale; and bribed him to 
convey letters to the captive queen, The letters, by 
Pauleét’s connivance, were thrutt through a chink in the 
wall; and anfwers were returned by the fame convey~ 
ance. 

BaLuarp ‘and Babington were at firft diffident of 
Gifford’s fidelity; and to make trial of him, they gave 


him only blank papers made up like letters: But finding 


by the anfw 


sy that thefe had been faithfully delivered 


> 

they laid afide all farther fcruple, and conveyed by his 
J pits ) 
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c ae P. hands the moft crimival and dangerous parts of their cons 
—_ fpiracy. Babington nformed Mary of the defign laid for 
1586. a foreign invafion, tle plan of an infurrection at home 
the fcheme for her ddiverance, and the confpiracy for af- 
faffinating the ufurp:r, by fix noble gentlemen, as he 
termed them, all of hem his private friends; who, from — 
the zeal, which they bore to the catholic caufe and her 
majefty’s fervice, waald undertake the ¢ragical executions 
Mary affents Mary replied, that fhe approved highly of the defign; 
to the con- that the gentlemen night expect all the rewards, which 
friraye + fhould ever be in her power to confer; and that the 
death of Elizabeth vas a neceflary circumftance, before 
any attempts were mide, either for her own deliverance or 
an infurrection!. Ttefe Jetters, with others to Mendoza, 
Charles Paget, the arehbifhop of Glafgow, and Sir 
Francis Inglefield, vere carried by ‘Gifford to feeretary 
. Walfingham ; were jecyphered by the art of Philips, his 
clerk ; and copies tacen of them, Walfingham employed. 
another artifice, in order to obtain full infight into the 
plot: He fubjoined 1o a letter of Mary’s a poftfcript in 
the fame cypher; inwhich he made her defire Babington 
to inform her of thenames of the confpirators. The in- 
difcretion of Babington furnifhed Walfingham with fill 
another means of deeCtion, as well as of defence. That 
gentleman had caufel a picture to be drawn, where he 
himfelf was reprefened ftanding amidft the fix affaffins; 
and a motto was fuboined, expreffing that their common 

perils were the banc of their confederacy. A copy of 
this piéture was brght to Elizabeth, that fhe might — 
know the aflaffins, ard guard herfelf againft their approach 

to her perfon, 

MEANWHILE, Fabington, anxious to enfure and 
haften the foreign ficcours, refolved to difpatch Ballard 
into France; and te procured for him, under a feigned 
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name, a licence to travel. In order to remove’ from C ah P, 
himfelf all fufpicion, he applied to Walfingham, pretended —___y 
great zcal for the queen’s fervice, offered to go abroad, 1586. 
and profeffed his intentions of emyloying the confidence, 

which he had gained among the citholics, to the detec- 

tion and difappointment of their confpiracies. Wal Ing 

ham commended his Joyal purpofs; and promifing his 

own counfel and affiftance in the eecution of them, ftill 

fed him with hopes, and maintaiied a clofe correfpon - 

dence with him. A warrant, neanwhile, was iffued 


for feizing Ballard ; and this incidint, joined to the con- 
{cioufnefs of guilt, begat in all the confpirators the ut- 
moft anxiety and concern. Sone advifed, that they 
fhould immediately make their efape: Others propofed, 
that Savage and Charnoc fhould vi 
their purpofe againft Elizabeth; aid Babington, in pro- 
fecution of this fcheme, furnifhed Savage with money, 


hout delay execute 


that he might buy good cloaths, aid thereby have more 


t day, they began 


eafy accefs to the queen’s perfon. Ne; 


to apprehend, that they had takenthe alarm too haf 


and Babington, having renewed hs correfpondence with 
Walfingham, was perfuaded by thit fubtle minifter, that 


the-feizure of Ballard 


had proceeded entirely from 
ufual diligence of informers in tle deteétion of Pp 
f 


and feminary priefts, 


ings fecretly in Walfingham’s hafe, that they n 


have more frequent conferences torether, 
tended departure for France: Bu obferving, that he 


was watched and guarded, he mad: his efeape,-.an 


the alarm to the other confpiratos. T! 
flicht, covered themfel 
; 


concealed in woods of 
and thrown into prifon, In ther examinations, they 


contradicted each other; and the laders 


7 aor } 7 = ra'o s fejzed 
1 confciion of the truth. Fourteen were con-™‘ 


and execut- 
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demned and executed: Of whom, feven acknowledged 


uthe crime on their trial; the reft were convicted by eyi- 


cence, 

Tue lefler confpirators being difpatched, meafures 
were taken for the trial and conviction of the queen of 
Scots; on whofe account, and with whofe concurrence, 
thefe attempts had been made againft the life of the queen, 
and the tranquillity of the kingdom. Some of Eliza- 
beth’s counfellors were averfe to this procedure; and 
thought, that the clofe confinement of a woman, who 
was become very fickly, and who would probably puta 
fpeedy period to their anxiety by her natural death, might 
give fufficient fecurity to the government, without at- 
tempting a meafure, of which there fcarcely remains any 
example in hiftory. Leicefter advifed, that Mary fhould 
be fecretly difpatched by poifon, and he fent a divine to 
convince Walfingham of the lawfulnefs of that action: 
But Walfingham declared his abhorrence of it; and fill 
infifted, in conjunction with the majority of the coun- 
fellors, for the open trial of the queen of Scots. The 
fituation of England, and of the Englith minifters, had, 
indeed, been hitherto not a little dangerous, No fuc- 
ceffor of the crown was declared; but the heir of blood, 


to whom the people in general were likely to adhere, was, , 


by education, an enemy to the national religion; was, 
from multiplied provocations, an enemy to the minifters 
and principal nobility ; and their perfonal fafety, as well 
as the fafety of the public, feemed to depend alone on the 
queen’s life, who was now fomewhat advanced in years. 
No wonder, therefore, that Elizabeth’s counfellors, know- 
ing themfelves to be fo obnoxious to the queen of Scots, 
endeavoured to pufh every meafure to extremities againit 
her ;-and were even more anxious than the queen her- 
felf, to prevent her from ever mounting the throne of 
England. 

THOUGH 
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Txoucu all England was acquainted with the detece-C H A P. 


XLit, 
tion of Bab lracy, every avenue to the queen Wy 


gton’ s confy 
of Scots had been fo ftritly guarded, that fhe remained 155% 
in utter ignorance of the. matter H and it was a great fur= 

prize to her, when Sir Thomas Gorges, by Elizabeth’s 
orders, informed her, that all her accomplices were dif- 
covered,and arrefted. He chofe the time for giving her 

this intelligence, when fhe was mounted on horfeback to 

go a hunting ; 


ob? 


and fhe was not permitted to return to her 
former place of abode, but was conduéted from one gen- 
tleman’s houfe to another, till fhe was lodged in Fother~ 
ingay caftle in the county of Northampton, which it was 
determined to make the laft ftage of hier trial and fuffer- 
ings. Her two fecretaries,; Nau, a Frenchman, and 
Curle, a Scot, were immediately arrefted: All her papers 


were feized, and fent up to the council: Above fixty dif- 


f 
i 
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ferent keys to cyphers were difcovered: There were alfo 
found many letters from perfons beyond fea, and feveral 
too from Englifh noblemen, containing expreffions of re- 
{pect and attachment. ‘The queen took no notice of this 
Jatter difcovery ; but the perfons themfelves, knowing 


their correfpondence to be detected, thought, that they 


a aM Gai has 


had no other means of making atonement for their impru- 
dencé, than by declaring themfelves thenceforth the moft 
inveterate enemies of the queen of Scots™. 

Ir was refolved to try Mary, not by the common fta- Refolution 


tute of treafons, but by the act which had pafled the for- ,,..7 


mer year, with a view to this very event; and the queen, 
in terms of that act, appointed a commiffion, confifting 
of forty noblemen and privy-counfellors, and empowered 
them to examine and pafs fentence on Mary, whom fhe 
denominated the late queen of Scots, and heir to James V. 
of Scotland. The commiffioners came to Fotheringay 
caftle, and fent to her Sir Walter Mildmay, Sir Amias 
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CH A P. Paulet, and Edward Barker, who delivered her a letter 
XLII. : . : . 

from Elizabeth, informing her of the commiffion, and 

1586. of the approaching trial. Mary received the intelligence 

without emotion or aftonifhment. She faid, however, 

that it feemed ftrange to her, that the queen fhould com- 

mand her, as a fubjeét, to fubmit to a trial and examina- 

tion before fubjeéts: ‘That fhe was an abfolute indepen- 

dant princefs, and would yield to nothing, which might 

derogate either from her royal majefty, from the ftate of 

fovereign princes, or from the dignity and rank of her 

fon: That, however opprefled by misfortunes, fhe was 

not yet fo much broken in fpirit, as her enemies flattered 

themf{elves ; nor would fhe, on any account, be acceflary 

to her own degradation and difhonour: That fhe was 

ignorant of the laws and ftatutes of England; was utter- 


2 


= 
eas 


ly deftitute of council; and could not conceive who were 
entitled to be called her peers, or could legally fit as 
judges on her trial: That though fhe had lived in Eng- 
Jand for many years, fhe had lived in captivity ; and 
not having received the protection of the laws, fhe could 
not, merely by her involuntary refidence in the coun- 
try, be fuppofed to have fubjected herfelf to their jurif- 
diction: That, notwithftanding the fuperiority of her 
rank, fhe was willing to give an account of her conduct 
before an Englifh parliament; but could not view thefe 
commiffioners in any other light, than as men appointed 
to juftify, by fome colour of legal proceeding, her con- 
demnation and execution: And that fhe warned them 
to look to their confcience and their charaéter, in trying 
an innocent perfon ; and to refleét, that thefe tranfactions 
would fomewhere be fubje& to revifal, and that the 
; theatre of the whole world was much wider than the 
kingdom of England. 
In return, the commiffioners fent a new deputation, 
informing her, that her plea, either from her royal dig- 
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nity or from her imprifonment, could not be admitted ; € kes P. 
and that they were empowered to proceed to her trial, 
even though fhe fhould refufe to anfwer before them, 1986, 

Burleigh, the treafurer, and Bromley, the chancellor, mistioners 

employed much reafoning to make her fubmit; but cise 
perfon, whofe arguments had the chief influence, was Sir nei the 

Chriftopher Hatton, vice-chamberlain. His fpeech was 

to this purpofe. ‘* You are accufed, Madam,” faid he, 

“* but not condemned, of having confpired the deftruc- 

tion of our lady and queen anointed. You fay, you 

are a queen: But, in fuch a crime as this, and fuch 

a fituation as yours, the royal dignity itfelf, neither 

by the civil or canon law, nor by the law of nature or 

of nations, is exempt from judgment. If you be inno- 

cent, you wrong your reputation in avoiding a trial. 

We have been prefent at your proteftations of inno= 

** cence: But queen Elizabeth thinks otherwife; and is 

heartily forry for the appearances, which lie againtt 


you. To examine, therefore, your caufe, fhe has 


oe Le 


“cc 
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“* appointed commiffioners ; honourable perfons, prudent 

and upright men, who are ready to hear you with 

equity, and even with favour, and will rejoice if you 
J ) 
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can clear yourfelf of the imputations, which have been 
*< thrown upon you. Believe me, madam, the queen 
£* herfelf will rejoice, who affirmed to me at ny de- 
“* parture, that nothing, which ever befel her, had 
“¢ given her fo much uneafinefs, as that you. fhould be 
fufpected of a concurrence in thefe criminal enterprizes, 
Laying afide, therefore, the fruitlefs claim of privilege 
from your royal dignity, which can now ayail you no- 
thing, truft to the better defence of your innocence, 
‘¢ make it appear in open trial, and leave not upon your 
«¢ memory that ftain of infamy, which muf attend your 
*© obitinate filence on this occafion *,” 
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By this artful fpeech, Mary was perfuaded to anfwer 


1. 
‘ / before the court ; and thereby gave an appearance of legal 


1586. 


The trial. 


procedure to the trial, and prev ented thofe difficulties, 
which. the commiffioners muft have fallen into, had. the 
perfevered in maintaining fo fpecious a plea as that of her 
fovereign and independant character. Her conduct in 
this particular muft be regarded as the more imprudent 5 
becaufe formerly, when Elizabeth’s commiffioners pre- 
tended not to exercife any jurifdiiion over her, and only 
entered into her caufe by her own confent and approba- 
tion, fhe declined juftifying herfelf, when her honour, 
which ought to have been dearer to her than life, feemed 
abfolutely to require it. 

Ow her firft appearance before the commiffioners, Ma- 
ry, either fenfible of her imprudence, or fill unwilling 
to degrade herfelf by fubmitting to-a trial, renewed her 
proteftation againft the authority of her judges: The 
chancellor anfwered her by pleading the fupreme authority 
of the Englifh laws over every one who refided in Eng- 
Jand: And the commiffioners accommodated matters, by 
ordering both her proteftation and his anfwer to be re- 
corded, 

Tue lawyers of the crown then opened the charge 
againft the queen of Scots. They proved, by intercepted 
Jetters, that fhe had allowed cardinal Allen and others to 
treat her as queen of England ; and that fhe had kepta 
correfpondence with lord Paget and Charles Paget, in 
view of engaging the Spaniards to invade the kingdom. 
Mary feemed not anxious to clear herfelf from either of 
thefe imputations. She only faid, that fhe could not 
hinder others fim ufing what ftyle they pleafed in writ- 
ing to her; and that fhe might lawfully try every expe- 
dient for the recovery of her liberty. 

AN intercepted letter of her’s to Mendoza was next 
produced 3 in which fhe promifed to transfer to Philip 

2 het 
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her right to the kingdom of England, if her fon fhould C H A Pp. 
refufe to be converted to the catholic faith; an events Sia oe; 
fhe there faid, of which there was no expectation, while 1586. 

he remained in the hands of his Scottith fu bjeéts°, Even 

this part of the charge, fhe took no pains to deny, or ra- 

ther fhe feemed to acknowledge it, She faid, that fhe 

had no kingdoms to difpofe of; yet was it lawful for her 

to give at her pleafure what was her own, and the was 

not accountable to any for her actions. She added, that 

fhe had formerly rejected that propofal from Spain; but 

now, fince all her hopes in England were o cone, fhe was 

fully determined not to refufe foreion affiftance, There 

was alfo produced evidence to prove, that Allen and 


Parfons were at that very time negociating by her ordefs 


at Rome the conditions of transferrine 


g her Englith crown 
to the king of Spain, and of difinheriting her heretical 
fon ?. 

Ir is remarkable, that Mary’s prejudices againft her fon 
were, at this time, carried fo far, that the had even en- 
tered into a confpiracy againft him, had appointed lord 

laud Hamilton regent of Scotland, and had inftigated 
her adherents to feize James’s perfon and deliver him into 
the hands of the pope or the king of Spain; whence he 
was never to be delivered but on condition of his becoms 
ing catholic 4. 

THE anly part of the charge, which Mary pofitively 
denied, was her concurrence in the defign of affaffinating 
Elizabeth, This article indeed was the moft heavy, and 
the only one, that could fully juftify the queen in pro- 
ceeding to extremities againft her. In order to prove the 
accufation, there were produced the fol] owing evidence: 
Copies taken in fecretary Walfingham’s office of the jiter- 
cepted letters between her and Babine gton, in which her 
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C H A P. approbation of the murder was clearly exprefled; the evi- 


XLIT, 


eo Se ,dence of her two fecretaries, Nau and Curle, who had 


1585. 


confefled, without being put to any torture, both that fhe 
received thefe letters from Babington, and that they had 
written the anfwers, by her order; the confeffion of Ba- 
bington, that he had written the letters and received the 
anfwers%, and the confeffion of. Ballard and Savage, that 
Babington had fhowed them thefe letters of Mary written 
in the cypher, which had been fettled between them. 

Ir is evident, that this complication of evidence, though 
every circumftance corroborates the general conclufion, 
refolves itfelf finally into the teftimony of the two fecre- 
taries, who alone were certainly acquainted with their 
miftrefs’s concurrence in Babington’s confpiracy, but 
who knew themfelves expofed to all the rigours of impri- 
fonment, torture, and death, if they refufed to give any 
evidence, which might be required of them. In the cale 
of anordinary criminal, this proof, with all its difadvan- 
tages, would be efteemed legal, and even fatisfactory, if 
not oppofed by fome other circumftances, which thake 
the credit of the witnefies: But on the prefent trial, 
where the abfolute power of the profecutor concurred 
with fuch important interefts and fuch a violent inclina- 


tion to have the princefs condemned; the teftimony of 


two witnefles, even though men of character, ought to 
be fupported by ftrong probabilities, in order to remove 
all fufpicion of tyranny and injuftice. The proof againtt 
Mary, it mui be confefled, is not deftitute of this advan- 
tage; and it is dificult, if not impoffible, to account for ” 
Babington’s recciving an an{wer, written in her name, 
and in the cypher concerted between them, without al- 
lowing, that the matter had been communicated to that 
princefs. Such is the light in which this matter appears 
even after, time has difcovered every thing, which could 
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guide our judgment with regard to it: No wonder, there-C ae 
fore, that the queen of Scots, unaffifted by counfel, and 7, 
confounded by fo extraordinary a trial, found herfelf in- 1536. 
capable of making a fatisfaCtory defence before the com- 
miffioners. Her reply confifted chiefly in her own denial : 
Whatever force may be in that denial was much weakened, 

by her pofitively affirming, that fhe never had had any 
correfpondence of any kind with Babington; a faét, how- 

ever, of which there remains not the leaft queftion. 

She aflerted, that, as Nau and Curle had taken an oath 

of fecrecy and fidelity to her, their evidence againft her 

ought not to be credited. She confefled, however, that 

Nau had been in the fervice of her uncle, the cardinal of 
Lorraine, and had been recommended to her by the king 

of France, as a man in whom fhe might fafely confide. 

She alfo acknowledged Curle to be a very honeft man, 


but fimple, and eafily impofed on by Nau. If thefe two 
men had received any letters, or had written any anfwers, 
without her knowledge; the imputation, fhe faid, could 
never lie on her. And fhe was the more inclined, the 
added, to entertain this fufpicion againft them, becaufe 
Nau had, in other inftances, been guilty of alike temerity, 
and had ventured to tranfact bufinefs in her name, with- 
out communicating the matter to her’. 

Tue fole circumftance of her defence, which to us 
may appear to have fome force, was her requiring that 
Nau and Curle fhould be confronted with her, and her 
affirming that they never would to her face perfift in their 
evidence. But that demand, however equitable, was 
not then fupported by law in trials of high-treafon, and 
was often refufed even in other trials, where the crown 
was profecutor. ‘The claufe, contained in an a& of the 
13th of the queen, was a novelty; that the fpecies of 
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C HA P. treafon there enumerated muft be proved by two witnefles, 


XL. 


. confronted with the criminal. But Mary was not tried 


upon that act; and the minifters and crown: lawyers of 
this reign were always fure to refufe every indulgence 
beyond what the ftrict letter of the law and the fettled 
practice of the courts of juftice required of them. Not 
to mention, that thefe fecretaries were not probably at 
Fotheringay-caftle during the time of the trial, and could 
not, upon Mary’s demand, be produced before the com- 
miffioners®. 

THERE pafled two incidents in this trial, which may 
be worth obferving. A letter between Mary and Ba- 
bington was read, in which mention was made of the 
earl of Arundel and his brothers: On hearing their names 
fhe broke. into a figh, ‘* Alas,” faid fhe, ‘* what has the 
“© noble houfe of the Howards fuffered for my fake!” 
She affirmed, with regard to the fame letter, that it was 
eafy to forge the hand-writing and cypher of another; 
fhe was afraid, that this was too familiar a practice with 
Walfingham, who, fhe alfo heard, had frequently prac- 
tifed both againft her life and her fon’s, Walfingham, 
who was one of the commiffioners, rofe up. He pro- 
tefted, that, in his private capacity, he had never acted 
any thing againft the queen of Scots: In his public capa- 
city, he owned, that his concern for his fovereign’s 
fafety had made-him very diligent in fearching out, by 
every expedient, all defigns againft her facred perfon or 
her authority. For attaining that end, he would not 
only make ufe of the affiftance of Ballard or any other 
confpirator: He would alfo reward them for betraying 


" Queen Elizabeth was willing to have allowed Curle and Nau to be 


produced in the trial, and writes to that purpofe, to Burleigh and Walfing- 
ham, in her letter of the 7th of OGober, in Forbes’s MS. colletions. She 
only fays, that the thinks it needlefs, though fhe was willing to agree to it. 
The not confronting of the witneffes was not the refult of defign, but the 
practice of the age, 


their 


ies, ASB UE Fee 


their companions, But if he had tampered in any man- 
ner, unbefitting ‘his character and office, why did none 
of the late criminals, either at their trial or execution, 
accufe him of fuch praétices? Mary endeavoured to 


pacify him, by faying that fhe fpoke from information ; 
and fhe bereed him to give thenceforth no more credit to 


fuch as fland 


him The great ch: 


red her, than fhe fhould to fuch as accufed 


er indeed, which Sir Francis Wal- 
fingham bears for probity and honour, fhould remove from 
him all fufpicion of fuch bafe arts as forgery and fubor- 
nation; arts, which even the moft corrupt minifters, in 
the moft corrupt times, would fcruple to employ. 
Havine finifhed the trial, the commiffioners adjourned 
from Fotheringay-caftle, and met in the Star Chamber 


) 
at London; where, after taking the oaths of Mary’s two 
fecretaries, who, voluntarily, without hope or reward, 
vouched the authenticity of thofe letters before produced, 
they pronounced fentence of death upon the queen of 
Scots, and confirmed it by their feals and fubfcriptions. 
The fame day, a declaration was publifhed by the: com- 
miffioners and the judges, ** that the fentence did no- 
$¢ wife derogate from the title and honour of James, 
*© king of Scotland; but that he was in the fame place, 
© degree, and right, as if the fentence had never been 
$© pronounced ”.” 

Tue queen had now brought affairs with Mary to 
that fituation, which fhe had long ardently defired; and 
had found a plaufible reafon for executing vengeance on 


a competitor, whom, from the beginning of her reign, 


fhe had ever equally dreaded and hated. But fhe was re- 
ftrained from inftantly gratifying her refentment, by fe- 
veral important confiderations. She forefaw the invidious 


colours, in which this example of uncommon jurifdiGtion 
w Camden, p, 526. 


would 
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and the reproach, to which fhe herfelf might be expofed 
4 all ign princes, rhaps with all pofteri ity. The 
fpitality, of kindred, and of royal majefty, 

hae in one fignal inftance, to be all vi iolated ; and 
this facrifice of generofity to intereft, of clemency to 
revenge, might appear equally unbecon ming a fovereign 
anda woman. Elizabeth, therefore, who was an excel- 
ee hypocrite, pretended the utmoft reluftance to pro- 
to the execution of the fentence: affected the 
tender fympathy with her prifoner ; difplayed all 
culties; rejected the folicitation of 

rs and minifters ; and affirmed, that, were the 

not moved ie, the deepeft concern for her people’s fafety, 
fhe would not hefitate a moment in parconing all she 


injuries, which fhe herfclf had received from the queen 


Cf he 
i 


her people might be more audibly 
of juftice upon Mary, fhe fum- 
Sian ament ; and fhe knew, ae from the 

of that aflembly, and for the influ- 

ers over them, that fhe fhould not want 

the moft earneft folicitation to confent to that meafure, 
which was fo agreeable to her fecret inclinations, She 
did not open this affembly in perfon, but appointed for 
that purpofe three commiflioners, Bromley, the chancel- 
Jor, Burleigh, the treafurer, and the earl of Derby. 
he reafon affigned for this meafure, was, that the queen 
forefeeing that the affair of the queen of Scots would be 
canvafied in parliament, found her tendernefs and de- 
licacy fo much hurt by that melanch holy incident, that 


ic 
fhe chads not the courage to be prefent while it was under 


1, but withdrew her eyes from what fhe could 
not ila without the utmoft relu€tance and uneafinels. 


ules 


that, by this unufual prec 


it} pre ecautl 
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or 


the people fhould fee the danger, to which her perfon wast H AP. 
i ger, 


XLII, 


hourly expofed ; and fhould thence be more ftrongly in-, 4 


cited to tz ance on the criminal, whofe refflefs 


intrigues bloody confbiracies had fo lone expofed her 


to the moft imminent perils *. 
THE parliament anfwered the queen’s $ expectations = 


The fentence againft Mary was unanimc oufly ratified by 


both houfes; and an application was voted to obtain 
Elizabeth’s confent to its publication and execution r. 
She gave an an{wer ambiguous, embarrafled ; full of real 
artifice, and feeming irrefolution. She mentioned the 
extreme danger to which her life was continually ex- 


pofed; fhe declared her willinenefs to die, did fhe not 


¥ . L t e4lamitio ee | 
forelce the great calamities, which would thence fal 


! 
5) 
it 


de profeffions of the greatelt ten- 
dernefs to her people ; the difplayed the siahenay of her 


the nation; fhe m 


temper, and exprefled her violent reluGance to execute 
the fentence againft her unhappy kinfwoman ; fhe af- 
firmed, that the late law > by which that princefs was 
tried, fo far from being =. to enfnare her, was “only 


intended to give her warning beforehand, not to engave 


in fuch attempts, as might expofe her to the 


with which the was thus openly menace 


ged them to think once again, 


to find any expedient, befi 


Scots, for fecuring the public tranquillit 
ment, in obedience to her con 


again under confideration: 
; 


fible expedient. They reiterat 


entreaties, and arguments: even remonftrated, 


that mercy to the queen of 


} 
i 


ity to them 


her ek and. children: 


were injuftice to deny executi 


vidual; much more to the whole body of 
E D'Ewes, p 575 Thid, p. 379 Ibid, p 


1586, 


for this pledge of 
are and tencernefs. “[his fecond addrefs 

1 Tee [ae } ~ 1 frvrinilee Biss 
ended doubts ani fcruples of Elizabeth anew 
itation: She complained of her own unfortunate 
realinefs from their importu- 
ction to her people; 


and difmiffed the committe of parliament in an uncer- 


ainty, what, after all this céliberation, might be her final 
refolution?. 

But though the queen «fe&ted reluctance to execute 
the fentence againt Mary, fhe complied with the requeft 


of parliament in p ublifhing it by proclamation; and this 


act feemed to be attended vith the unanimous and hearty 


rejoicings of the people. Lord Buckhurft, and Beale, 
clerk of the couneil, wer fent to the queen of Scots, 
and notified to her the fenence pronounced againft her, 


its ratification by parliamert, and the earneft applications 


made for its execution bythat aflembly, who thought, 
that their religion‘could nwer, while fhe was alive, at- 
full fettlement and fecurity. Mary was nowile 
difmayed at this intelligene : On the contrary, fhe joy- 
fully laid hold of the laft crcumftance mentioned to her; 
and infilted, that, fince hw death was demanded by the 
proteftants for the eft abl iftment of their faith, fhe was 
really a martyr to her relgion, and was entitled to all 
the merits attending that eee charafter. She added, 
} had ofta embrued their hands in the 


blood of their sreions : No wonder, they exercifed 


2 tee aes 
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cruelty ag ainft her, who erived her defcent from thele 


& 


aes 


monarchs », Paulet, her ceeper, received orders to take 
down her canopy, and to ferve her no longer with the 
refpect due to ate A princes. He told her, that fhe 
was now to be confidered as a dead perfon; and inca- 


sable of any dignity®. This harth treatment produced 


e [AA] at the end of th volume, b Camden, p, 525+ 
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not in her any feeming emoion. She only replied, thatc HAP, 
fhe received her royal charater from the hands of the Saga 
Almighty, and no earthly pewer was ever able to bereaye 1586 
her of it. 

THE queen of Scots wrot her laft letter to Elizabeth ; 
full of dignity, without dearting from that {pirit of 
mecknefs and of charity, wlich appeared fuitable to this 
concluding fcene of her unbrtunate life. She preferred 
no petition for averting the atal fentence: On the con- 
trary, fhe exprefled her grititude to Heaven for thus 
bringing to a fpeedy periodher fad and lamentable pil- 
grimage. She requefted fone favours of Elizabeth, and 


intreated her, that fhe mightbe beholden for them to her 
? g 


own goodnefs alone, withoutmaking applications to thofe 


jonity 


againft her perfon and her relgion. She defired, that, after 


minifters, who had difcoverel fuch an extreme mal 


her enemies fhould be fatiatd with her innocent blood, 
her body, which, it was detrmined, fhould never enjoy 
reft, while her foul was united to it, might be configned 
to her fervants, and be coneyed by them into France, 
there to repofe ina catholic lind, with the facred reliques 
of her mother. In Scotland the faid, the fepulchres of 
her anceftors were violated, and the churches either 
demolifhed or profaned; ard in England, where fhe 
might be interred among the incient kings, her own and 
Elizabeth’s progenitors, fhe wuld entertain no hopes of 
being accompanied to the grare with thofe rites and cere= 
monies, which her religion required. She requefted, that 


no one might have the powerof inflicting a private death 


upon her, without Elizabeths knowle but that her 


execution fhould be public, ind attended by her ancient 
fervants, who might bear tetimony of her perfeverance 
in the faith, and of her fubmfiion to the will of Heaven. 


She begged, that thefe fervarts might afterwards be al- 


5 a 


lowed to depart whitherfoevir they pleafed, and might 


z 
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CHA P.enjoy thofe legacies, which fhe fhould bequeath then, 
And fhe conjured her to grant thefe favours, by their 


XLil. 


J 


£86 
1586. 


Tnterpofi- 
tion of king 
James. 


near kindred; by the foul and memory of Henry VII. 
the common anceftor of both; and by the royal dignity, 
of which they equally participated4, Elizabeth made 
no anfwer to this letter; being unwilling to give Mary 


her prefent fituati on, and forefeeing 1 iInconye« 


a refufal in 
niencies from granting fome of her requefts. 

Wuite the queen of Scots thus prepared. herfelf to 
meet her fate, great efforts were made by foreign powers 
with Elizabeth to prevent the execution of the fentence, 
pronounced againft her. Befides employing L’Aubefpine, 
the French refident at London, a creature of the houfe 
of Guife, Henry fent over Bellievre, with a profefled 
intention of interceding for the life of Mary. ‘Theduke 
of Guife and the league, at that time, threatened very 
nearly the king’s authority; and Elizabeth knew, that 
though that monarch might, from decency and policy, 
think himfelf obliged to interpofe publicly in behalf of 
the queen of Scots, he could not fecretly be much dif- 
pleafed with the death of a princefs, on whofe fortune 
and elevation his mortal enemies had always founded fo 
many daring and ambitious projects *. It is evem prt 
tended, that Bellievre had orders, after making public 
and vehement remonftrances again{t the execution of 
Mary, to exhort privately the queen, in his mafter's 
name, not todefer an aét of juftice, fo neceflary for their 
common fafety *. But whether the French king’s intet- 
ceffion were fincere or not, it had no weight with the 
queen ; and fhe ftill perfifled in her former refolution. 

THE aa of the young king of Scots, though 
not able to change Elizabeth’s determination, feemed, on 
every account, to merit more regard. As foon as James 


4d Camden, p, 5 529. Jebb, vol, ii. p. 295, e Camden, p: 494« 
f Du Maurier, 


heard 


ELIZABETH, 


heard of the trial and condemnation of his mother, he‘ 


fent Sir William Keith, a gentleman of his bed- chan 


to London; and wrote a letter to the queen, in which 
he remonftrated, in very fevere terms, againft the indig- 
nity of the procedure, He faid, that he was aftonifhed 
ft 


to hear of the prefumption of E a noblemen. and 


counfellors, who had dared to fit 


a Bas Eh ered ei 
gment and pais 


fentence upon a queen of Scotla defcended from. the 


blood royal of England; but he was ftill more aftonifhed 


to hear, that thoughts were ferio fly entertained of put 


ting that fentence in execution: That he entreated E]j 


zabeth to reflect on the difhonour, which fhe would 


draw on her name by embruing her hands in the blood 
of her near kinfwoman, a perfon of the fame royal dig= 


nity and of the fame fex with herfelf: 


paralleled attempt, fhe offered an affront to all diads ms, 
and even to her own; and by reducing foverej toa 


level with other men, taught the people 


duty towards thofe whom Pro 


rule over them: That for his part, he 


injury and infult fo enormous, as 


atonement; nor was it poffible for hi 


remain in any terms of correfpondence with a perfon 


7 

~ ] Pena it ~ 
who, without any pretence of legal authority, had-delibe- 
Yately inflicted an ignominious. death upon his parent: 


And that, even if the f 
not in{pire him. with 


honour required it of him; nor 


felf in the of the world, if he did not ufe every 


effort, and en 
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XL, 


"the fharpnefs of thefe applications; and fhe replied ina 
like ftrain to the Scottifh ambaffadors.. When the after- 
wards reflected, that this earneftnefs was no more than 
what duty required of James, fhe was pacified; but 
{ti]] retained her refolution of executing the fentence 
againft Mary. It is believed, that the mafter of Gray, 
gained by the enemies of that princefs, fecretly gave his 
advice not to fpare her, and undertook, in all events, to 


ify his matter. 


pas 
Tue queen alfo, from many confiderations, was in- 


duced to pay fmall attention to the applications of James, 
and to difregard all the efforts, which he could employ 
in behalf of his mother. She was well acquainted with 
his chara@ter and interefts, the factions which prevailed 
among his people, and the inveterate hatred, which the 
zealous proteftants, particularly the preachers, bore to 
the queen of Scots. The prefent incidents fet thefe 
difpofitions of the clergy in a full light, James, ob- 
ferving the fixed purpofe of Elizabeth, ordered prayers 
to be offered up for Mary in all the churches; and know- 
ing the captious humour of the ecclefiaftics, he took 
care that the form of the petition fhould be moft cautious, 
as well as humane and charitable: “* That it might 
<¢ pleafe God to illuminate Mary with the light of his 
‘truth, and fave her from the apparent danger, with 
< which fhe was threatened.” But, excepting the king’s 
own chaplains, and one clergyman more, all the preach- 
ers refufed to pollute their churches by prayers for 4 
papift, and would not fo much as prefer a peti- 
tion for her converfion. James, unwilling or unable to 
punith this difobedience, and defirous of giving the 
preachers an opportunity of amending their fault, ap- 
pointed a new day when prayers fhould be faid for his 


h Spotfwood, p. 353. 


mother 5 
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mother; and that he might at leaft fecute himfelf from € HA P, 


any infult in his own prefence, he defired the archbifhop 
of St. Andrew’s to officiate before him. In order to dif- 
appoint this purpofe, the clergy inftigated one Couper, a 
young man, who had not yet received holy orders, to 
take pofleffion of the pulpit early in the morning, and to 
exclude the prelate. When the king came to church, 
and faw the pulpit occupied by Couper, he called to him 
from his feat, and told him, that the place was deftined 
for another; yet fince he was there, if he would obey 
the charge given, and remember the queen in his prayers, 
he might proceed to divine fervice. The preacher replied, 
that he would do as the Spirit of God fhould direct 
him. This anfwer fufficiently inftruéted James in his 
purpofe; and he commanded him to leave the pulpit. 
As Couper feemed not difpofed to obey, the captain of 
the guard went to pull him from his place; upon which 
the young man cried aloud, That this day would be a 
witnefs againft the king in the great day of the Lord; 
and he denounced a woe upon the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh for permitting him to be treated in that manneri, 
The audience at firft appeared defirous to take part with 
him; but the fermon of the prelate brought them over 
to a more dutiful and more humane difpofition, 
Evizazetu, when folicited, either by James or by 
foreign princes, to pardon the queen of Scots, feemed 
always determined to execute the fentence againft her: 
But when her minifters urged her to interpofe no more 
delays, her fcruples and her hefitation returned; her hu- 
manity could not allow her to embrace fuch violent and 
fanguinary meafures; and fhe was touched with com- 
paffion for the misfortunes, and with refpect for the 
dignity, of the unhappy prifoner. ‘The courtiers, fenfible 
that they could do nothing more acceptable to her, than 
i Spotfwood, p. 354, 
xX 2 to 
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to employ perfwafion on this head, failed not to enforce 
every motive for the punifhment of Mary, and to com- 
bat all the objcGtions urged againft this act of juftice, 
They faid, that the treatment of that princefs in Eng- 
Jand had been, on her firft reception, fuch as found rea- 
fon and policy required ; and if fhe had been governed 
by principles of equity, fhe would not have refufed 
willingly to acquicfee in it: That the obvious inconye- 
niences, either of allowing her to retire into France, or 
of reftoring her by force to her throne, in oppofition to 
the reformers and the Englifh party in. Scotland, had 
obliged the queen to detain her in England, till time 
fhould offer fome opportunity of ferving her, without 
danger to the kingdom, or to the proteftant religion: 
‘That her ufage there had been fuch’ as became her rank; 
her own fervants, in confiderable numbers, had_ been 
permitted to attend; her exercife had_ been allowed her 
for health, and all accefs of company for amufement; 
and thefe indulgences would, in time, have been carried 
farther, if by her fubfequent conduct fhe had. appeared 
worthy of them: That after fhe had inftigated the te 
bellion of Northumberland, the confpiracy of Norfolk, 
the bull of excommunication of pope Pius, an invafion 
from Flanders; after fhe had feduced the queen’s friends, 
and incited every enemy, foreign and domeftic, againtt 
her; it became neceflary to treat her as a moft danget- 
ous rival, and to render her confinement more ftrict and 
rigorous: That the queen, notwithftanding thefe repeat- 


ed provocations, had, in her favour, rejected the impor q 
tunity of her parliaments, and the advice of her fagelt 
minifters®; and was ftill, in hopes of her amendment, 
determined to delay coming to the laft extremities againft 
her: That Mary, even in this forlorn condition, retaine 
fo high and unconquerable a fpirit, that fhe aéted as come 
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petitor to the crown, and allowed her partizans every © 
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where, and in their very letters, addrefled to herfelf, to iy 


treat her as queen of England: That fhe had carried her 
animofity fo far as to encourage, in repeated inftances, 
the atrocious defizn of affaffinating the queen; and this 
crime was unqueftion-bly proved upon her, by her own 


letters, by the evidence of her fecretaries, and by the 


+ ~ a Pri 7 
dying confeffion of ner accomplices: That fhe was but a 


titular queen, and at prefent pofletied no where any right 
of fovereignty ; much lefs in England, where, the mo- 
ment fhe fet foot in the kingdom, fhe voluntarily became 
fubjeét to the laws, and to Elizabeth, the only true 


fovereign: That even allowing her to be ftill the queen’s 
equal in rank and dignity, felf-cefence was permitted by 


ed; and 


every one, {till more a queen, had fufficient jurifdiaion 


a law of nature, which could never be abrog: 
over an enemy, who, by open violence, and iti!] more, 
who, by fecret treachery, threatened the utmoft danger 
againft her life: That the general combination of the 


erminate the proteftants, was no longer a 
’ 8 


catholics to e 


fecret; and as the fole refource of the latt 


fect lay in Elizabeth, fo the chief hope, w 
entertained of final fuccefs, confifted in the perfon, and 
in the title of the queen of Scots: That. this very cir- 


cumitance brought matters to extre 


princeffes ; and rendering t 
other, pointed out to Elizabeth the 
regard to felf-prefervation, 
people, fhould direct her to 
the quecn 


more powerful than policy, 


that refolution, which equity would authorife, and which 
duty prefcribed '. 
Wuen Elizabeth thought, that as many importunities 


1 as much delay tnterpofed. as decency 
1d aS much Geiay interpoied, as decency 


» 


had been ule 
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But even in this final refolution fhe could not 
proceed without difplaying a new fcene of duplicity and 
artifice. In order to alarm the vulgar, rumours were 
previoufly difperfed, that the Spanifh fleet was arrived in 
Milford Haven; that the Scots had made an irruption 
into England; that the duke of Guife was landed in 
Suffex with a ftrong army ; that the queen of Scots was 
efcaped from prifon, and had raifed an army; that the 
northern counties had begun an infurrection ; that there 
was a new confpiracy on foot to aflaffinate the queen, and 
fet the city of London on fire; nay, that the queen was 
actually aflaffinated™. An attempt of this nature was 
even imputed to L’Aubefpine, the French ambaflador; 
and that minifter was obliged to leave the kingdom. 
The queen, affecting to be in terror and perplexity, was 
obferved to fit much alone, penfive and filent; and fome- 
times to mutter to herfelf half fentences, importing the 
difficulty and diftrefs, to which fhe was reduced", She 
at laft called Davifon, a man of parts, but eafy to be im- 
pofed on, and who had lately, for that very reafon, been 
made fecretary, and fhe ordered him privately to draw 
a warrant for the execution of the queen of Scots; 
which, fhe afterwards faid, fhe intended to keep by her, 
in cafe any attempt fhould be made for the deliverance of 
that princefs. She figned the warrant; and then com- 
manded Davifon to carry it to the chancellor, in order to 
have the great feal appended fo it. Next day fhe fent 
Killigrew to.Davifon, enjoining him to forbear, fome 
time, executing her former orders; and when Davifon 
came and told her, that the warrant had already pafled 
the great feal, fhe feemed to be fomewhat moved, and 
famed him for his precipitation. Davifon, being in 
perplexity, acquainted the council with this whole 
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tranfaction ; and they endeavoured to perfuade him ge AP. 
fend off Beale with the warrant: If the queen fhould 
be difpleafed, they promifed to juftify his conduct, and 1587 
to take on themfelves the whole blame of this meafure°. 

The fecretary, not fufficiently aware of their intention, 
complied with the advice; and the warrant was dif- 

patched to the earls of Shrewfbury and Kent, and fome 

others, ordering them to fee the fentence executed upon 

the queen of Scots, 


The two earls came to Fotheringay-caftle, and being 7th Feb. 
introduced to Mary, informed her of their commiffion, eae ; 
and defired her to prepare for death next morning at 
eight o’clock, She feemed no-wife terrified, though 
fomewhat furprifed, with the intelligence. She faid, 
with a chearful, and even a fmiling countenance, that 
fhe did not think the queen, her fifter, would have con- 
fented to her death, or have executed the fentence againit 
a perfon, not fubjec&t to the laws and jurifdi@tion of 
England. ** But as fuch is her will,” faid fhe, “¢ death, 

«¢ which puts an end to all my miferies, fhall be to me 
*< moft welcome; nor can I efteem that foul worthy the 
<¢ felicities of heaven, which cannot fupport the body 
‘© under the horrors of the laft paflage to thefe blifsful 
‘¢ manfions?.” She then requefted the two noblemen, 
that they would permit fome of her fervants, and parti- 
cularly her confeflor, to attend her: But they told her, 
that compliance with this laft demand was contrary to 
their confcience 9, and that Dr. Fletcher, dean of Peter- 
borow, a man of great learning, fhould be prefent, to 


ig 


waiting till the defired them. 
P Camden, p. 534. Jebb, vol. ii. p. 30%, MS. int 
Libiary, p» 2. from the Cott: Lib, Cal,.c. 9, q jebb, 
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f true religion. Her refu- 
h this divine inflamed the 
bluntly told her, that 
on; as, on the 

been the death of it 


. 
} 


iade of Babington, fhe conftantly de- 
‘piracy to have been at all known to her; 
the revenge of her wrongs, fhe refigned into the 
ls of the / i 
WHEN the earls had left her, fhe ordered fupper to be 
> 


} 1 


it have the more leifure, after it, to 


age to another. It was necef 


ry fhe faid, to take fome fuftenance, left a 


failurevof her bodily ftrenoth thould deprefs her fpirits on 


orrow, and left her behaviour fhould thereby betray 

els unworthy of herfelf". She fupped {paringly, 

as her manner ufually was; and her wonted chearfulnefs 
did not even defert her on this occafion. She comforted 
her fervants under the afflition which overwhelmed 
them, and which was too violent for them to conceal it 
from -h Turning to Burgoin, her phyfician, fhe atked 
him, Whether he did not remark the great and invincible 
force of truth? ** They pretend,” faid the, “* that I mut 


** die, becaute I confpired again their queen’s life: But 


**'the earl of Kent avowed, that there was no other 
** caufe of my death, than the apprehenfions, which, if 
I fhould live, they. entertain for their religion, My 
conftancy in the faith is my real crime:*The reft is 


y a colour, invented by interefted and defigning 
ss men.” ‘Towards the end of fupper, fhe called in all 
her fervants, and drank to them: They pledged her, in 


order, on their knees; and craved her pardon for any 
paft neslect of their duty: She deigned, in return, to 


“se 
ce 


<4 


Jebb, vol, ii, Pr 489. 


r 


afk 
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afk their pardon for her offences towards them; and aC H A P, 


% ‘: . . XLII. 
plentiful effufion of tears attended this laft folemn fares ~~ _, 
wel, and exchange of mutual forgivenefs §, 1587. , 


Mary’s care of her fervants was the fole remaining 
affair, which employed her concern. She perufed her 
will, in which fhe had provided for them by legacies : 


She ordered the inventory of her goods, cloaths, and 
jewels to be brought her ; and fhe wrote down the names 
of thofe to whom fhe bequeathed each particular: To 
fome fhe diftributed money with her own hands; and 
fhe adapted the recompence to their different.degrees of 
rank and merit. She wrote alfo letters. of recommenda- 
tion for her fervants to the French king, and to her 
coufin, the duke of Guife, whom fhe made the chie 
executor of her teftament. At her wonted time fhe 
went to. bed; flept. fome hours; and then rifing, it 
the reft of. the night in prayer. Having forefeen the 
difficulty of exercifing the rites of her religion, fhe had 
had the precaution to obtain a confecrated hofte from the 

Ct 


; =< : ees 
hands of pope Pius; and fhe had referved the ufe of “i 


for this Jaft period of her life. By this expedient the 


fupplied, as much as fhe could, the want of a prieft-and 
confeflor, who was refufed hert. 


‘T OWARDS the morni he drefled herfelf in a ‘rich 


habit of filk and velvet, the only one which fhe had re- 


ferved to herfelf. She told her maids, that fhe would 


s rather than the’pl 


willingly have left: them this dre in 


garb which fhe wore the day before: Butit wasneceflary 
for her to: appear at the enfuing folemnity in a decent 
habit. 

Tuomas Anprews, fheriff of the county, entered the 


room, and informed her, that the hour was come, and 


that he muft attend her to the place of execution. She re- 


$ Jebb, vol. ii, p, 302, 626, Camden, p. 534 t Jebb, vol. ii. 
Ps 489. 
plied, 
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at fhe was ready ; and bidding adieuto her fer- 
| 


( ,vants, fhe leaned on two of Sir Amias Paultt’s guards, 
1587. becaufe of aninfirmity in her limbs ; and fhe fillowed the 


fheriff with a ferene and compofed countenance, In pafling 


through a hall adjoining to her chamber, fhe vas met by 
the earls of Shrewfbury and Kent, Sir Amias Paulet, Sir 
Drue Drury, and many other gentlemen of liftinétion, 
Here fhe alfo found Sir Andrew Melvil, hu fteward, 
who flung himfelf on his knees before her ; anc¢, wringing 
his hands, cried aloud, ** Ah, Madam! unlappy me! 
<¢ what man was ever before the meflenger of fuch heavy 
<¢ tidings as I muft carry, when I fhall return to my 
<< native country, and fhall report, that I fav my graci- 
<¢ ous queen and miftrefs beheaded in Enghnd ?” His 
tears prevented farther {peech; and Mary too felt herfelf 
moved, more from fympathy than affliction. ‘% Ceale, 
«¢ my good fervant,” faid fhe, ‘‘ ceafe to lamant: Thou 
<< haft caufe rather to rejoice than. to mourn: For now 
é¢ {halt thou fee the troubles of Mary Stuart receive theit 


<¢ long expected period and completion. Krow,” con- 
tinued fhe, ‘* good fervant, that all the worll at beftis 
<¢ yanity, and fubject ftill to more forrow thn a whole 
<¢ ocean of tears is able to bewail. But I praythee, carry 
this meflage from me, that I die a true wonan to my 
religion, and unalterable in my affeCtions 0 Scotland 
and to France. Heaven forgive them, tha’ have long 


defired my end, and have thirfted for my bood as the 
hart panteth after the water brooks.” ‘*O God,” 
added fhe, ‘¢ thou that art the author of truth, and truth 
“¢ itfelf, thou knoweft the inmoft recefles of my heart: 
«¢ Thou knoweft that I was ever defirous to preferve an 
entire union between Scotland and Englaad, and to 
obviate the fource of all thefe fatal difcerds. But 
recommend me, Melvil, to my fon, and tellhim, that, 
notwithftanding all my diftrefles, I haye dore nothing 

2 © prejudicial 


ELIZABE TE! ee. 


‘6 prejudicial to the ftate and kingdom of Scotland.” ¢ Hap 
After tlefe words, reclining herfelf, with weeping eyes, , oe 
and fac: bedewed with tears, fhe kiffed him. * And fo,” 2587, 
faid fhe ‘* good Melvil, farewel: Once again, farewel, 
** goodMelvil; and grant the affiftance of thy prayers to 
*¢ thy «ween and miftrefs*.”” 

SHE next turned to the noblemen who attended her, 
and male a petition in behalf of her fervants, that they 
might le well treated, be allowed to enjoy the prefents 
which the had made them, and be fent fafely into their 
own cointry. Having received a favourable anfwer, the 
preferrd another requeft, that they might be permitted to 
attend 1er at her death: In order, faid fhe, that their 
eyes nny behold, and their hearts. bear witnefls, how 
patiently their queen and miftrefs can fubmit to her 
executiin, and how conftantly fhe perfeveres in her at- 
tachmeit to her religion. The earl of Kent oppofed this 
defire, ind told her, that they would be apt, by their 
fpeeche and cries, to difturb both herfelf and the {peda- 
tors: Fe was alfo apprehenfive, left they fhould pra@tife 
fome fiperftition, not meet for him to fuffer; fuch as 
dippingtheir handkerchiefs in her blood: For that was 
the inftince which he made ufe of. ‘* My lord,” faid the 
queen ¢ Scots, ‘‘ I will give my word (although it be 
‘* but (ead:) that they fhall not incur any blame in any 
*¢ of tle actions which you have named, But alas! poor 
s¢ fouls! it would be a great confolation to them to bid 
** their miftrefs farewel. And I hope,” added fhe, 
‘* that your miftrefs, being a maiden queen, would 
© voucifafe, in regard of womanhood, that I fhould have 
‘* fome of my own people about me at my death, I 
** knov, that her majefty hath not given you any fuch 


*¢ ftritcommand, but that you might grant mea requeft 


§* of fa greater courtefy, even though I were a woman 
4M. pr 4. Jeb, vol, iis p. 634+ Strype, yol, iii. p, 334. 
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© HA P. of inferior rank to that which 1 bear.” Finding that 


XLII. pics a ai , 
the earl of Kent perfifted. {till in his refufal, her mind, 
1587. 


J 


which had fortified itfelf agai ft the terrors of death, was 
affeted by this indignity, for which fhe was not pre+ 
pared. “* Tam coufin to-your queen,’ cried fhe,,‘* and 
<« defcended from the blood-royal of Henry Vil. anda 

queen of France, and an anointed. queen of 


> 


<¢ married 
« Scotland.” The commiffioners, perceiving -how in- 
vidious their obftinacy would appear, conferred a Jittle 
t fhe might carry a few of her 


together, and agreed, that 
fervants along with her. She made choice of four men, 


and two maid-fervants, for that purpofe.-» G 

Sire then paffed into anothef hall, where was erecte 
the fcaffold, coveted with black; and fhe faw, with an 
undifmayed countenance, the executioners, and all the 
preparations of death. The room. was crowded with 
fpectators ; and no one was fo fteeled againft all fenti- 
ot to be moved, when he refleéted 
on her royal dignity, confidered the furprifing train of het 
misfortunes, beheld her mild but inflexible conftancy, 
recalled her amiable accomplifhments; or furveyed her 
, thouch faded by years, and yet more 


ments of humanity, as n 


beauties, which 
by her afflictions, fill difcovered themfelves in this fatal 
nt. Here the warrant for her execution was read £0 


her: and during this ceremony fhe was filent, but fhewed, 
3 S J 


mome 


ifference anid ufconcern, as if 
Béfore the execu- 
an of Peterborow 


in her behaviour, an ind 
the bufinefs had no wife regarded her. 

tioners performed their office, the de 
ftepped forth; and though the queen frequently told him, 
that he needed not concern himfelf about her, that fhe 
was fettled in the ancient catholic and Roman religion, 
and that fie meant to lay down her life in defence of that 
faith; he ftill thought it his duty to perfift in his lectures 
and exhortations, and to endeavour her converfion. The 


terms, which he employed, were, under colour of pious 
inftructions, 
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inftructions, ou infults on. her’ unfor 


and befides their. own abfurdity, 


moft mortifying indignities, to which fhe had ever yet 3587» 


y 
ao 
1 


been expofed, He told her, that the:queen of Eng 


had on this oceafion fhewn a tender care of 


the punifhment juftly 


/ 


withftandi 


for her manifold sells was determined to ufe every 


expedi ing her foul from that deftru€tion, with 


which it was t = was now 


fo nearly threatened : T 
pon, the 


ftanding uj 


means of ¢ {fs perditionythan by repenting nace 


n 
former wickedne(s, by juftifying the fentence peomeliueed 
again her, by acknowledging the queen’s favours, and 
by exerting:a true and. lively faith in Chrift Jefus: That 
the fcriptures were the only rule of dodtrine,. the merits 
on; and if ‘the trufted 


in’ the inventions or devices of men, fhe muft expect in 


of Chrift the only means of falva 


an inftant to: fall into utter darknefs, into.a place where 
fhall.be weeping, howling, and gnathing of teeth: Tha 


t 


the hand-of death was upon her, the ax was laid to the 


root of the tree, the throne ofthe great judge of heaven 
was erected, the book of. her life. was foread wide, and 
; ; 


the particular fentence and: judgment. was ready-to be 
1 
I 


it was. now, during this 


pronounced upon her: And t 


important mom« ce, either to rife to the 


refurrection of lif oyful falutation, Came, 


ye bleffed of my Father, or to fhare the refurreCtion of con- 
Sihtaniar: sae with. forrow and anguifh; and to 


fuffer that dreadful denunciation, Go, ye curfed, 
lafting fi 
Durine. this. difcourfe 


re™. 


forbear betraying her.-impat 
preacher; and the dear 


by his lecture, at laft bade her change her opinion, repent 
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C HAP. her of her former wickednefs, and fettle her faith upon 

o> aii this ground, that only in Chrift Jefus could fhe hope to 

be faved. She anfwered, again and again, with great 

earneftnefs: ** Trouble not yourfelf any more about the 

«© matter: For I was born in this religion; I have lived 

‘¢ in this religion and in this religion I am refolved to 

<¢ diew? Even the two earls perceived, that it was 

fruitlefs to harafs her any farther with theological dif- 

putes ; and they ordered the dean to defift from his unfea- 

fonable exhortations, and to pray for her converfion, 

During the dean’s prayer, fhe employed herfelf in private 

devotion from the office of the Virgin; and after he had 

finifhed, fhe pronounced aloud fome petitions in Englith, 

for the affli€ted church, for an end of her own troubles, 

for her fon, and for queen Elizabeth; and prayed God, 

that that princefs might long profper, and be employed in 

his fervice, The earl of Kent, obferving, that, in her 

devotions, fhe made frequent ufe of the crucifix, could 

not forbear reproving her for her attachment to that popifh 

trumpery, as he termed it; and he exhorted her to have 

Chrift in her heart, not in her handy, She replied with 

prefence of mind, that it was difficult to hold fuch an 

object in her hand, without feeling her heart touched with 
fome compun¢tion z, 

She now began, with the aid of her two women, to 
difrobe herfelf; and the executioner alfo lent his hand, 
to affift them. She fmiled, and faid,. That fhe was not 
accuftomed to undrefs herfelf before fo large a company, 
nor to be ferved by fuch valets. Her fervants, feeing her 
in this condition, ready to lay her head upon the block, 
burft into tears and lamentations: She turned about to 

them; put her finger upon her lips, as a fign of impofing 
filence upon them? ; and having given them her bleffing, 


¥ MS. p. 15. Jebb, vol, ii, p. 307. 4gt, 637, z Jebb, ibid. 
@ Jebb, p. 307+ 49a, 
defired 
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defired them to pray for her. One of her maids, whomC H A P, 
: x ; P XLH, 
fhe had appointed for that purpofe, covered her eyes with , , 


a handkerchief; fhe laid herfelf down, without any fign 
of fear or trepidation; and her head was fevered from her 
body at two ftrokes by the executioner. He inftantly 
held it up to the fpe¢tators, ftreaming with blood and 
agitated with the convulfions of death: The dean of Pe- 
terborow alone exclaimed, ‘* So perifh all queen Eliza- 
** beth’s enemies:” The earl of Kent alone replied 
** Amen:” The attention of all the other fpeétators was 
fixed on the melancholy fcene before them; and zeal and 
flattery alike gave place to prefent pity and admiration of 
the expiring princefs. 


1587. 


Tuus perifhed, in the forty-fifth year of her age, and Mary’s cha- 
nineteenth of her captivity in England, Mary queen of teeter 


Scots; a woman of great accomplifhments both of body 
and mind, natural as well as acquired; but unfortunate 
in her life, and during one period, very unhappy in her 
conduét. The beauties of her perfon and graces of her 
air combined to make her the moft amiable of women; 
and the charms of her addrefs and converfation aided the 
impreffion, which her lovely figure made on the hearts of 
all beholders. Ambitious and active in her temper, yet 
inclined to chearfulnefs and fociety; of a lofty fpirit, 
conftant and even vehement in her purpofe, yet polite, 
and gentle, and affable in her demeanour; fhe feemed to 
partake only fo much of the male virtues as to render her 
eftimable, without relinquifhing thofe foft graces, which 
compofe the proper ornament of her fex. In order to 
form a juft idea of her character, we muft fet afide one 
part of her conduct, while fhe abandoned herfelf to the 
guidance of a profligate man; and muft confider thefe 
faults, whether we admit them to be imprudences or 
crimes, as the refult of an inexplicable, though not un- 
common, inconftancy in the human mind, of the frailty 

of 
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our nature, of the violence of paflion, and) of the 
ence, which fituations, and fametimes momentary 
Jents, have on perfons, whofe principles are not tho- 
irmed by experience and refleftion. Enraged 

iteful noaaee of her hufband, feduced by the 


treacherous. counfels of one in whom fhe repofed confi- 


dence, tranfported by the violence of her own: temper, 
which never lay fufficiently under the guidance of difere- 
tion; fhe was betrayed into actions, which may, with 
fome difficulty, be accounted for, but which admitof no 
apology, nor even of alleviation, An enumerationof her 
qualities might carry the appearance of a panegyri¢; an 
account of her conduct muft, in fome parts, wear the 
afpect of fevere fatire and invediive. 

Her numerous misfortunes, the folitude of her long 
and tedious captivity, and the perfecutions, to which the 
had been expofed on account of her religion, had wrought 
her up toa degree of bigotry-during her later years; and 
fuch were the prevalent {pirit and principles of the age, 
that it is the lefs wonder, if her zeal, her refentment, 
and her intereft uniting, induced her to give confent to 
a defign, which confpirators, actuated only by ‘the firtt 
of thefe motives, had formed againft the life of Elizabeth, 

Thequeen’s WHEN the queen was informed of Mary’s execution, 
affected for- fhe affected the utmoft furprize and indignation. Her 
as countenance changed ; her fpeech faltered and failed her; 
for a long time, her forrow was fo deep that fhe could 
not exprefs it, but ftood fixed, like a ftatue, in filence 
and mute aftonifhment. After her grief was able to find 
vent, it burft out in loud wailings and lamentations; fhe 
put herfelf in deep mourning for this deplorable event; 
and fhe was feen perpetually bathed in tears,.and fure 
rounded only by her maids and women. None of her 
minifters or counfellors dared to approach her; of if 
any had fuch temerity, fhe chafed them from her, with 
; I the 


in putting to death her dear wont 


an, con- 3587. 


trary to her fixed purpofe ey were fuffici- 
J ) 
ently apprized ana acquainted. 


No fooner was her forrow fo much abated as to leave 


n 


room for reflection, than fhe wréte a letter of apology to 
the king of Scots, and fent it by Sir Robert Cary, fon of 
lord Hunfdon. She there told him, that the withed he 
knew, but not felt, the unutterable grief which fhe 
experienced, on account of that’ lamentable accident, 
which, without her knowledge; much lefs concurrence, 
had happened in England: That as’ Her pen trembled 
when fhe attempted to wit it, the found herfelf obliged 
to commit the relation of it to the meflenger, her kinf- 
man; who would likewife inform: his majefly of every 
circumftance, attending this difmal and unlooked for 
misfortune: ‘That fhe appealed to the fupreme Judge of 
heaven and earth for her innocence; and was alfo fo 
happy, amidft her other affliGtions, as to find » that many 
perfons in her court could bear witnefs to her veracity in 
this proteftation: That fhe abhorred difimulation ; 
deemed nothing more worthy of a prince than a fin- 
cere and open conduét; and could never furely be 
efteemed fo bafe and poor-{pirited, as that, if the had 
really given orders for this fatal execution, fhe could, on 
any confideration, be induced to deny them: That, 
though fenfible of the juftice of the fentence pronounced 
againft the unhappy prifoner, fhe determined from cle- 
mency never to carry it into execution; and could not 
but refent the temeri ty of thofe, who on this occafion had 
difappointed her intention: And that asno one loved him 


more dearly than herfelf, or bore a more anxious concern 


> Camden, p. 536. Strype, vol. iii. Appendix, p. 14 
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for his welfare; fhe hoped, that he would confider ever} 
s his enemy, who endeavoured, on account of the 
prefent incident, to excite any animofity between thems 

In order the better to appeafe James, fhe committed 
Davifon to prifon, and ordered him to be tried in the 
Star-Chamber for his mifdemeanour. The fecretary was 
confounded; and being fenfible of the danger, which 
muft attend his entering into a conteft with the queen, 
he exprefled penitence for his error, and fubmitted very 
patiently to be railed at by thofe very counfellors, whole 
perfuafion had induced him to incur the guilt, and who 
had promifed to countenance and protect him. He was 
condemned to imprifonment during the queen’s pleafure, 
and to pay a fine of ten thoufand pounds. He remained 
a long time in cuftody ; and the fine, though it reduced 
him to beggary, was rigoroufly levied upon him, All 
the favour, which he could obtain from the queen, was 
fending him fmall fupplies from time to time, to keep 
him from perifhing in neceflity4. He privately wrote aa 
apology to his friend Walfingham, which contains many 
curious particulars. The French and Scotch ambafla- 
dors, he faid, had been remonftrating with the queen in 
Mary’s behalf; and immediately after their departure, 
fhe commanded him, of her own accord, to deliver her 
the warrant for the execution of that princefs, She 
figned it readily, and ordered it to be fealed with the 
great feal of England. She appeared in fuch good hu- 
mour on the occafion, that the faid to him in a jocular 
manner, ** Go tell all this to Walfingham, who is now 
& fick: Though I fear he will die of forrow, when he 
« hears of it.” She added, that, though fhe had fo 
Jong delayed the execution, left the fhould feem to be 
aétuated by malice or cruelty, fhe was all along fenfible 
ef the neceffity of it. In the fame converfation, fhe 


$ Camden; p. 536 Spotfwood, p. 358. & Camden, p+ 53% 
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blamed Drury and Paulet, that they had not before eafed'C HA P. 
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her of this trouble; and fhe expreffed her defire, that, cep 


Walfingham would bring them to compliance in that 
particular. She was fo bent on this purpofe, that, fome 
time after, fhe afked Davifon, Whether any letter had 
come from Paulet with regard to the fervice expected of 
him? Davifon fhowed her Paulet’s letter; in which that 
gentleman pofitively refufed to aé any thing inconfiftent 
with the principles of honour and juftice. The queen 
fell into a paffion; and accufed Paulet, as well as Drury, 
of perjury; becaufe, having taken the oath of affociation, 
in which they had bound themfélves to avenge her 
wrongs, they had yet refufed to lend their hand on this 
occafion. ‘* But others,” fhe faid, ** will be found lefs 
*© fcrupulous.” Davifon adds, that nothing but the 
confent and exhortations of the whole council could have 
engaged him to fend off the warrant: He was well aware 
of his danger; and remembered, that the queen, after 
having ordered the execution of the duke of Norfolk, had 
endeavoured, ina like manner, to throw the whole blame 
and odium of that action upon lord Burleigh ¢, 


ELIzapeTH’s diffimulation was fo grofs, that it could 
deceive no body, who was not previoufly refolved to be 
blinded; but as James’s concern for his mother was cer- 
tainly mote fincere and cordial, he difcovered the higheft 
refentment, and refufed to admit Cary into his prefence, 
Me recalled his ambaffadors from England; and feemed 
to breathe nothing but war and vengeance. The States 
of Scotland, being affembled, took part in his anger ; 
and profefled, that they were ready to fpend their lives 
and fortunes in (revenge of his mother’s death, and in 
defence of his title to the crown of England. Many of 
his nobility inftigated him to take arms: Lord Sinclair, 

© Camden, p. 538. Strype, vol. iii. p. 375, 376. MS. in the Advo- 
cates’ Library, A. 3.28, p, 17, from the Cott, Lib, Calig. c. 9. Biogr, 
Brit. p. 1625. 1627. 
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cH ¥s P. ae the courtiers appeared in deep mourning, pres 


XL 
eal 
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4th March. 


fented himfelf to the. king arrayed in complete armour, 
and faid, that this was the proper mourning for the 
queen. ‘The catholics took the opportunity of exhorting 

nes to make an alliance with the king of Spain, tolay 
immediate claim to the crown of England, and to pre- 


} 


vent the ruin, which, from his mother’s example, he 


might conclude, would certainly, if Elizabeth’s power 
prevailed, overwhelm his perfon and his kingdom. The 
queen was fenfible of the danger attending thefe coun- 


fels; and after allowing James fome decent interval to 
vent his grief and anger, fhe employed her emiffaries to 
pacify him, and to fet before him every motive of hope 
or fear, which might induce him to live in amity with 
her. 


W ALSINGHAM wrote to lord Thirlftone, James’s fecre- 
trary, a judicious letter to the fame purpofe. He faid, 
that he was much furprized to hear of the violent refolu- 
tions taken in Scotland, and of the paffion difcovered by 
a prince of fo much judgment and temper as James: 
‘That a war, founded merely on the principle of revenge, 
and that too on account of an act of juftice which necef- 
fity had extorted, would for ever be expofed to cenfure, 
and could not be excufed by any principles of equity or 
reafon: That if thefe views were deemed lefs momentous 
among princes, policy and intereft ought certainly to 
be attended to; and thefe motives did fill more evi- 
dently oppofe all thoughts of a rupture with Elizabeth, 
and all revival of exploded claims to the Englih 
throne: That the inequality. between the two kingdoms 
deprived James of any hopes of fuccefs, if he trufted 
merely to the force of his own ftate, and had no recourfe 
to foreign powers for affiftance: That the objections, 
attending the introduction of fuccours from a more potent 
monarch, appeared fo evident from all the tranfaétions of 

hiftory, 
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hiftory, that they could not efcape a perfon of the King’s C H A P, 
extenfive knowledge; but there were, in the prefent cafe, Se 
feveral peculiar areiiaiusea: which ought for ever to 1587. 
deter him from having recourfe to fo dangerous an expe- 

dient: That the French monarch, the ancient ally of 
Scotland, might willingly ufe the affiftance of that king 

dom againft England; but would be d difpleafed to fee the 

union of thefe two init’ in the perfon of James; a 

union, which would ever after exclude him from pradi(- 

ing that policy, formerly fo ufeful to the French, and fo 
pernicious to the Scottifh, nation: That Henry befides, 

infefted with faction and domeftic war, was nat in a con- 

dition of fupporting diftant allies; much lefs would 

he expofe himfelf to any hazard or expence, in order 

to agerandize a near kinfman of the houle of Guife, the 


moft determined enemies of his repofe and authority : That 
the extenfive power and exorbitant ambition of the Spa- 
nifh monarch rendered him a ftill more dangerous ally to 
Scotland ; and as he evidently afpired to an univerfal 
monarchy in the weft, and had in particular advanced 
fome claims to England, as if he were defcended from 
the houfe of Lancafter; he was at the fame time the 
common enemy of all princes, who wifhed to maintain 
their independence ; and the immediate rival and compe- 
titor of the king of Scots: That the ese. by her own 
naval power, and her alliance with the Hollanders, would 
probably intercept all fuccours which might be fent to 


James from abroad, and be enabled to decide the con- 
troverfy in this ifland with the fuperior forces of her ow: 
kingdom, oppofed to thofe of Scotland: That if the 
king revived his mother’s pretenfions to the crown of 
England, he muft alfo embrace her religi 


on, by which 
alone they could be juftified ; and muft thereby undergo 
the infamy of abandoning thofe principles, in which he 
had been ftrictly educated, and to which he had hitherto 
religioufly. 


Y 
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. religioufly adhered: That as he would, by fuch an apoe 
ftacy, totally alienate all the proteftants in Scotland and 
England, he could never gain the confidence of the 
catholics, who would ftill entertain reafonable doubts of 
his fincerity; That by advancing a prefent claim to the 
crown, he forfeited the certain profpeét of his fucceflion; 
and revived that national animofity, which the late peace 
and alliance between the kingdoms had happily extin- 
guithed : at hat the whole gentry and nobility of England 
had openly declared themfelves for the execution of the 
queen of Scots; and if James fhowed fuch violent refent- 
ment againft that a&t of juftice, they would be obliged, 
for their own fecurity, to prevent for ever 6 implacable 
a prince from ruling over them: And that, however fome 
serfons might reprefent his honour as engaged to feck 
geanice for the prefent affront and injury, the true 
of a prince confifted in wifdom and moderation 
uftice, not in following the dictates of blind paffion, 


or in raking reyenge at the expence of every motive and 


every intereft'. Thefe confiderations, joined to the 
peaceable, unambitious temper of the young prince, pre= 
vailed over his refentment; and he fell gradually intoa 
good correfpondence with the court of England, It is 
probable, that the queen’s chief object in her diffimula- 
tion with regard to the execution ot Mary, was, that fhe 
might thereby afiord James a decent pretence for renew- 
ing his amity with her, on which their mutual interefts 
fo much depended. 
Wile Elizabeth enfured trz anguillity from the at- 
mpts of her neareft neighbour, fhe was not negligent of 
more diftant dangers, Hearing that Philip, though he 
feemed to diflemble the daily infults and injuries, which 
he received from the Enplith, was fecretly preparing @ 
great navy to attack her; fhe fent Sir Francis Drake with 
, f Strype, vol. iii, p. 377, Spotfwood, 
a fleet 
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@ fleet to intercept his fupplies, to pillage his coaft, and © is P, 
g. Drake carried out four capital oma 

fhips of the queen’s, and twenty-fix, great and {mall, 457 


to deftroy his fhipping 


with which the London merchants, in hopes of fharing 

in the plunder, had fupplied him. Having learned from 

two Dutch fhips, which he met with in his paflage, Drakide= 
that a Spanifh fleet, richly laden, was lying at Cadiz, 
ready to fet fail for Lifbon, the rendezvous of the in-diz 
tended Armada; he bent his courfe to the former harbour, 

and boldly, as well as fortunately, made an attack on the 
enemy. He obliged fix gallies, which made head againft 

him, to take fhelter under the forts; he burned about a 
hundred veffels, laden with ammunition and naval ftores ; 

and he deftroyed a great fhip of the marquefs of Santa 
Croce. Thence, he fet fail for Cape St. Vincent, and 

took by affault the caftle fituated on that promontory, 

with three other fortreffes. He next infulted Lifbon; 

and finding 


g, that the merchants, who had engaged en- 


tirely in expectation of profit, were difcontented at thefe 
military enterprizes, he fet {ail for the Terceras, with an 
intention of lying in wait for 2 rich Carrack, which was 
expected in thofe parts. He was fo fortunate as to 
meet with his prize; and by this fhort expedition, in 
which the public bore fo {mall a fhare, the adventurers 
were encouraged to attempt farther enterprizes, the Eng- 
lifh feamen learned to defpife the great unwieldy fhips of 
the enemy, the naval preparations of Spain were de 
ftroyed, the intended expedition againft England was 
retarded a twelvemonth, and the queen thereby had 
leifure to take more fecure meafures againft that formida- 
ble invafion &, 

Tuis year Thomas Cavendifh, a gentleman of Devon- 
fhire, who had diffipated a good eftate by living at court, 


§ Camden, p. 540. Sir William Monfon’s Nayal Traéts jn Churchill's 
Voyages, vol, iii, p, 156, 
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the expence of the 
ps at | lymouth, one of a 

her of fixty, and a third 
veflels he ventured into the 


predations on the Spa- 


e of which were 


by the Cape of Good Hope, 


2 
he and entered the river in a kind of 
eee y m ers and foldiers were cloathed 

filk, his fails were of damafk, his top-fail cloth of gold; 
and his prizes efteemed the richeft that ever had 


1 enterprizes of the Englifh were not, during 


xn, fo advantageous or honourable to the 


ne important piace of Deventer was intrufted 
by Leicefter to William Stanley, with a garrifon of twelve 


hundred Englifh; and this gentleman, being a catholic, 


was alarmed at the difcovery of Babington’s confpiracy, 
rehenfive, left every one of his religior 

j 8 
rth be treated with diftruft in England. 


a correfpondence with the Spaniards, 


betrayed the city to them for a fum of money, and en- 


ed the whole garrifon to defert with him to the Spa- 


nifh fervice. Roland York, who commanded a fort near 
Zutphen, imitated his example; and the Hollanders, 
formerly difgufted with Leicefter, and fufpicious of the 
Englifh, broke out into loud complaints againft the im- 
providence, if not the treachery, of his adminiftration 
Soon after, he himfelf arrived in the Low Countries; 
but his conduct was no-wife calculated to give them 
fatisfation, or to remove the fufpicions, which they had 
entertained againft him. The prince of Parma having 
béfieged Sluys, Leicefter at tempted to relieve the place, 
firft by fea, then by land; but failed in both enterprizZes 5 


‘ Birch’s Memoirs, vol, i. P+ 57e 
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and as he afcribed his bad fuccefs, to the ill behaviour ofC H A P, 
XL, 
ee | 

his conduct. The breach between them became wider 1587, 


the Hollanders, they were equally free in reflections upon 


every day: They flighted his authority, oppofed his 
meafures, and neglected his counfels; while he endea- 
voured, by an imperious behaviour, and by violence, to 
recover that influence, which he had lof by his impru- 
dent and ill-concerted meafures. He was even fulpeed 
by the Dutch of a defign to ufurp upon their liberties ; 
and the jealoufy, entertained againit him, began to extend 
towards the queen herfelf. That princefs had made fome 
advances towards a peace with Spain: A congrefs had 
been opened at Bourbourg, a village near Graveline: 
And though the two courts, efpecially that of Spain, had 
no other intention than to amu(e each of them its enemy 
by negociation, and mutually relax the preparations for 
defence or attack, the Dutch, who were determined, on 
no terms, to return under the Spanifh yoke, became ap- 
prehenfive left their liberty fhould be facrificed to the 
political interefts of England‘, But the queen, who 
knew the importance of her alliance with the States dur- 
ing the prefent conjuncture, was refolved to give them 
entire fatisfaction by recalling Leicefter, and commanding 
him to refign his government, Maurice, fon of the late 
prince of Orange, a youth of twenty years of age, was 
elected by the States governor in his place; and Peregrine 
lord Willoughby was appointed by the queen commander 
of the Englith forces. The meafures of thefe two gene- 
rals were much embarrafled by the malignity of Leicefter, 
who had left a faction behind him, and who ftill attempt- 
ed, by means of his emiflaries, to ditturb all the opera- 
tions of the States. As foon as Elizabeth received intel- 
ligence of thefe diforders, the took care to redreis them ; 
and fhe obliged all the partizans of England to fall into 


2 Bentivoglio, part ii, lib, 4 Strype, vol, iv, No, 246, 
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P. unanimity with prince Maurice *, But though her good 
fenfe fo far prevailed over her partiality to Leicefter, the 
never could be made fully fenfible of his vices and inca. 
pacity: The fubmiffions, which he made her, re- 
frored him to her wonted favour; and Lord Buckhurft, 
who had accufed him of mifconduét in Holland, loft her 
confidence, for fome time, and was even committed to 
cuftody. 

Sie Chriftopher Hatton was another favourite, who at 
this time, received fome marks of her partiality. Though 
he had never followed the profeflion of the law, he was 
made chancellor in the place of Bromley, deceafed; but 
notwithftanding all the expe@ations and perhaps withes 
of the lawyers, he behaved in a manner not unworthy of 
that high ftation: His good natural capacity fupptied the 
place of experience and ftudy ; and his decifions were not 
found deficient either in point of equity or judgment. 
His enemies had contributed to this promotion, in hopes 
that his abfence from court, while he attended the bufi- 
nefs of chancery, would gradually eftrange the queen from 
him, and give them an opportunity of undermining him 
in her favour. 


3583. Tuese little intrigues and cabals of the court were 
filenced by the account which came from all quarters, of 
the vatt preparations made by the Spaniards for the inva- 
fion of England, and for the entire conqueft of that 
kingdom. Philip, though he had not yet declared war, 
Eaylond on account of the hoftilities, which Elizabeth every where 
* committed upon him, had long harboured a fecret and 
violent defire of revenge againft her, His ambition alfo 

and the hopes of extending his empire were much encou- 

raged by the prefent profperous ftate of his affairs by 

the conqueft of Portugal, the acquifition of the Ealte 
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Yndian commerce and fettlements, and the yearly importa-C ee P, 
tion of yvaft treafures from America. ‘The point, 2 EY) 
which he refted his higheft glory, the perpetual object 1588. 
of his policy, was to fupport orthodoxy and exterminate 
herefy ; and as the power and credit of Elizabeth were 
the chief bulwark of the proteftants, he hoped, if he 
could fubdue that princefs, to acquire the eternal renown, 
of re-uniting the whole chriftian world in the catho- 
lic communion. Above all, his indignation againft his 
revolted fubjeéts in the Netherlands inftigated him ta 
attack the Englifh, who had encouraged that infurre@tion, 
and who, by their vicinity, were fo well enabled ta 
fupport the Hollanders, that he could never hope to 
reduce thefe rebels, while the power of that king 
dom remained entire and unbroken. ‘To fubdue England 
feemed a neceflary preparative to the re-eftablifhment 
of his authority in the Netherlands ; and notwithflanding 
appearances, the former was in itfelf, as a more im- 
portant, fo a more eafy undertaking than the latter, 
‘That kingdom lay nearer Spain than the Low Coun- 
tries, and was more expofed to invafions from that 
quarter; after an enemy had once obtained entrance, the 
difficulty feemed to be over, as it was neither fortified by 
art or nature; a long peace had deprived it of all mili- 
tary difcipline and experience; and the catholics, in 
which it {till abounded, would be ready, it was hoped, 
to join any invader, who fhould free them from thofe 
perfecutions, under which they laboured, and fhould 
revenge the death of the queen of Seots, on whom 
they had fixed all their affections, The fate of England 
muft be decided in one battle at fea, and another at 
Jand; and what comparifon between the Englifh and 
Spaniards, either. in point of naval force, or in the 
numbers, reputation, and veteran bravery of their armies? 
Befides the acquifition of fo great a kingdom, fuccefs 


againft 
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d enfured the immediate fubjection of the 


who, attacked on every hand, and deprived 
port, muft yield their ftubborn necks to that 
h 


PP 
il 


of all fu 
yoke, which they had fo long refifted. Happily this 
conquetit, as it was of the utmoft importance to the gran-- 
deur of Spain, would not at prefent be oppofed by the 
jealoufy of other powers, naturally fo much interefted to 
prevent the fuccefs of the enterprize. A truce was 
Jately concluded with the Turks; the Empire was in the 
wands of a friend and near ally; and France, the perper 
tual rival of Spain, was fo torn with inteftine commo- 
tions, that fhe had no leifure to pay attention to her fo- 
reign interefts. “This favourable opportunity, ‘therefore, 
which might never again prefent itfelf, muft be feized; 
and one bold effort made for acquiring that afcendant in 
Europe, to which the prefent greatnefs and profperity of 
the Spaniards feemed fo fully to entitle them’. 

Turse hopes and motives engaged Philip, notwithe 
flanding his cautious temper, to undertake this hazard- 
ous enterprize; and though the prince, now created by 
the pope, duke of Parma, when confulted, oppofed the 
attempt, at leaft reprefented the neceffity of previoufly 
getting pofefiion of fome fea-port town in the Nether- 
lands, which might afford a retreat to the Spanifh navy”, 
it was determined by the catholic monarch to proceed 
immediately to the. execution of his ambitious project. 
During fome time he had been fecretly making —prepata- 
tions; but as foon as the refolution was ‘fully taken, 
every part of his vaft empire refounded with the noife of 
armaments, and all his minifters, generals, and admirals, 
were employed in forwarding the defign. The marquels of 
Santa Croce, a fea-officer uf great reputation and experience, 


1 Camden, Strype, vol. iii, p. §12- m Bentivoglio, part 25, 
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was deftined to command the fleet; and by his counfels ¢ 


were the naval equipments conduéted. In all the ports 
of Sicily, Naples, Spain, and Portugal, artizans 


employed in building veffels of uncommon fize and 


naval flores were bought at a great expence; provifions * 


d in the maritime 


amafled; armies levied and quartered 
towns of Spain; and plans laid for fitting out fuch a fleet 
and embarkation as had never before had ifs equal in 
Europe. The military preparations in Flanders were n 

Jefs formidable. Troops from all quarters were every 
moment aflembling, to reinforce the duke of Parma. 


Capizuchi and Spinelli, condu&ed forces from It 


1 


The margquefs of Borgaut, a prince of the houfe of 
1 S 3 


Auftria, levied troops in Germany: The Walloon a: nf 
Burgundian regiments were completed or augment 


} 


The Spanifh infantry was fupplied with recruits ; al 


an eee of ba four thoufand 1 en was affem sled in 
into England. The duke of SSeS Sinpleiyal ‘all the 
carpenters whom he could procure, either in Flanders or 
in Lower G rmany, and the coafts of the Baltic; and 
he built at Dunkirk, and Newport, but efpecially at 
Antwerp, a great number of boats and flat-bottomed 
veffels, for the tran{porting of his infantry and cavalry. 


The moft renowned nob ility and princes of Italy and 
Spain were ambitious of thar g in the honour of this 
great enterprize. Don Amadeus of S Savoy, Don John 
of Medicis, Vefpafian Gonzac 


ga, duke of Sabionetta, 
and the duke of Paftrana, haftened to join the army 


under the duke of Parma, About two thoufand volune 
teersin Spain, many of them men of fa amily, had enlifted 
in the fervice. No doubts were entertained, but fuch 
vatt preparations, condu@ed by officers of fuch confum- 
mate fkil]l, muft finally be fuccefsful. And the Spa- 
hiards, oftentatious of their power, and elated with vain 


hopes, 


Sapa 


ae 
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€ HA P. hopes, had already denominated their navy the Invincible 

MM, Armada. 

1588. News of thefe extraordinary preparations foon reached 
the court of London; and notwithftanding the fecrecy 
of the Spanifh council, and their pretending to employ 
this force in the Indies, it was eafily concluded, that 

‘ ___ they meant to make fome effort againft England. The 

reparations c : 5 

in England, queen had forefeen the invafion; and finding that the 
muft now contend for her crown with the whole force 
of Spain, fhe made preparations for refiftance; nor was 
fhe difmayed with that power, by which, all Europe ap« 
prehended, fhe muft of neceflity be overwhelmed. Her 
force indeed feemed very unequal to refift fo potent an 
enemy. All the failors in England amounted at that 
time to about fourteen thoufand men”. The fize of the 
Englifh fhipping was, in general, fo fmall, that, except 
a few of the queen’s fhips of war, there were not four 
veflels belonging to the merchants which exceeded four 
hundred tons°. The royal navy confifted orily of twenty- 
eight fail?, many of which were of {mall fize ; none of 
them exceeded the bulk of our largeft frigates, and moft 
of them deferved rather the name of pinnaces than of 
fhips. The only advantage of the Englifh fleet confifted 
in the dexterity and courage of the feamen, who, being 
acouftomed to fail in tempeftuous feas, and expofe them- 
felves to all dangers, as much exceeded in this particu- 
lar the Spanifh mariners, as their veffels were inferior in 
fize and force to thofe of that nation’, Al] the come 
mercial towns of England were required to furnith thips 
for re-inforcing this {mall navy; and they difcovered, 
on the prefent occafion, great alacrity in defending their 
liberty and religion againft thofe imminent perils, with 
which they were menaced. The citizens of London, im 
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irder to fhew their zeal in the common caufe, inftead C Ee P. 
of fifteen veffels, which they were commanded to equippuses-.g 
voluntarily fitted out double the numbert. The gentry #588. 
and nobility hired, and armed, and manned, forty-three 

fhips at their own charge’; and all the loans of moneys 
which the queen demanded, were frankly granted by the 
perfons applied to. Lord Howard of Effingham, a man 
of courage and capacity, was admiral, and took on him 
the command of the navy: Drake, Hawkins, and Fro- 
bifher, the moft renowned feamen in Europe, ferved 
under him. The principal fleet was ftationed at Ply~ 
mouth. A fmaller f{quadron, confifting of forty veffels, 
Englifh and Flemifh, was commanded by lord Seymour, 
fecond fon of protector Somerfet; and lay of Dun- 
kirk, in order to intercept the duke of Parma. 

Tue land forces of England, compared to thofe of 
Spain, poffefled contrary qualities to its naval power : 
‘They were more humerous than the enemy, but much 
inferior in difcipline, reputation, and experience. An 
army of twenty thoufand men was difpofed in different 
bodies along the fouth coaft ; and orders were given them, 
if they could not prevent the landing of the Spaniards, 
to retire backwards, to wafte the country around, and 
to wait for reinforcement from the neighbouring counties, 
before they approached the enemy. A body of twenty- 
two thoufand foot, and'a thoufand horfe, under the 
command of the earl of Leicefter, was ftationed at 
Tilbury, in order to defend the capital. The principal 
army confifted of thirty-four thoufand foot, and two 
thoufand horfe, and was commanded by lord Hunfdon. 
Thefe forces were referved for guarding the queen’s per- 
fon ; and were appointed to march whitherfoever the ene- 
my fhould appear. The fate of England, if all the 
Spanifh armies fhould be able to land, feemed to depend 


* Menfon, p. 267 $ Lives of the Admirals, vel, i, p. 451. 
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- CHA P.on the iffue of a fingle battle; and men of reflection 


XLII 


—__entertained the moft difmal apprehenfions, ‘When they 


7583, 


confidered the force of fifty thoufand veteran Spaniards, 


commanded by experienced officers, under the duke of 


Parma, the moft confummate general of the age; and 
compared this formidable armament with the military 
power, which England, not enervated by peace, but 
long difufed to war, could mufter up againft it. 

The chief fupport of the kingdom feemed to confift 
in the vigour and prudence of the queen’s conduét; who, 
undifmayed by the prefent dangers, iffued all her orders 
with tranquillity, animated her people to a fteady refift- 
ance, and employed every refource, which either her 
domeftic fituation or her foreign alliances could afford 
her. She fent Sir Robert Sydney into Scotland; and ex- 
horted the king to remain attached to her, and to confider 
the danger, which at prefent menaced his fovereignty no 
lefs than her own, from the ambition of the Spanith 
tyrant‘: The ambaflador found James well difpofed to 
cultivate a union with England, and that prince even 
kept himfelf prepared to march with the force of his 
whole kingdom to the affiftance of Elizabeth, Her au- 
thority with the king of Denmark, and the tie of their 
common religion, engaged this monarch, upon her ap- 
plication, to feize a fquadron of fhips, which Philip had 
bought or hired in the Danifh harbours*: The Hanle 
‘Towns, though not at that time on good terms with 
Elizabeth, were induced, by the fame motives, to retard 
fo long the equipment of fome veflels in their ports, 
that they became ufelefs to the purpofe of invading Eng- 
Jand. All the proteftants throughout Europe, regarded 
this enterprize as the critical event, which was to decide 


t She made him fome promifes which the never fulfilled, to give hima 
cukedom in England, with fuitable lands and revenue, to fettle 5000. a 
year on him, and pay hima guard, for the fafety of his perfon, Froma MSs 
of lord Royfon’s, U Strype, vol. iii, ps 524 
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for ever the fate of their religion; and though unable, C 
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by reafon of their diftance, to join their force to that 5: SRS 


Elizabeth, they kept their eyes fixed on her conduct and 
fortune, and beheld with anxiety, mixed with admira- 
tion, the intrepid countenance, with which fhe encoun- 
tered that dreadful tempeft, which was every moment 
advancing towards her. 

THE queen alfo was fenfible, that, next to the gene- 
ral popularity, which fhe enjoyed, and the confidence, 
which her fubjeéts repofed in her prudent government, 
the firmeft fupport of her throne confifted in the general 
zeal of the people for the proteftant religion, and the 
ftrong prejudices which they had imbibed againft popery. 
She took care, on the prefent occafion, to revive in the 
nation this attachment to their own fect, and this abhor- 
rence of the oppofite. .The Englifh were reminded of 
their former danger from the tyranny of Spain: All the 
barbarities, exercifed by Mary againft the proteftants, 
were afcribed to the counfels of that bigotted and impe- 
rious nation: The bloody maflacres in the Indies, the 
unrelenting executions.in the Low Countries, the hor- 
rid cruelties and iniquities of the inquifition, were fet 
before men’s eyes: A lift and defcription was publithed, 
and pictures difperfed, of the feveral inftruments of tor- 
ture, with which, it was pretended, the Spanifh Armada 
was loaded: And every artifice, as well as reafon, was 
employed, to animate the people to a vigorous defence 
of their religion, their laws, and their liberties, 

Bur while the queen, in this critical emergence, 
rouzed the animofity of the nation againft popery, fhe 
treated the partizans of that fe& with moderation, and 
gave not way to an undiftinguifhing fury againft them. 
Though fhe knew, that Sixtus Quintus, the prefent 
pope, famous for his capacity and his tyranny, had. ful- 
minated a new bull of excommunication againft her, 
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w_oaths of allegiance, had publ lifhed a crufade againft 
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England, and had granted plenary indulgences to 
every one engaged in the prefent invafion ; fhe would 
not beieve, that all her catholic fubjeéts could be fe 
blinded, as to facrifice to bigotry their duty to their 
fovereign, and the liberty and independence of their 
native country. She rejected all violent counfels, by 
which fhe was urged to feek pretences for difpatching the 
leaders of that party: She would not even confine any 
confiderable number of them: And the catholics, fenfible 
of this good ufage, generally exprefled great zeal for the 
public fervice. Some gentlemen of that fect, confcious 
that they could not juftly expect any truft or authority, 
entered themfelves as volunteers in the fleet or army”; 
Some equipped fhips at their own charge, and gave the 
command of them to proteftants: Others were active in 
animating their tenants, and vaflals, and neighbours, to 
the defence of their country: And every rank of men, 
burying for the prefent-all party diftin@tions, fecmed to 
prepare themfelves, with order as well as vigour, to refift 
the violence of thefe invaders. 

THE more to excite the martial fpirit of the nation, 
the queen appeared on horfeback in the camp at Tilbury; 
and riding through the lines, difcovered a chearful and 
animated countenance, exhorted the foldiers to remember 
their duty to their country and their religion, and pro- 
fefled her intention, though a woman, to lead them her- 
felf into the field againft the enemy, and rather to perifh 
in battle than furvive the ruin and flavery of her people*. 
By this fpirited behaviour fhe revived the tendernefs and 
admiration of the foldiery: An attachment to her perfon 
became a kind of enthufiafm among them: And they 
afked one another, Whether it were poffible, that Eng- 
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lifhmen could abandon this glorious caufe, could difplayC H A P, 


lefs fortitude than appeared in the female fex, or could. 
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ever, by any dangers, be induced to relinquifh the de- 1588: 


fence of their heroic princefs? 

Tue Spanifh Armada was ready in the beginning of 
May; but the moment it was preparing to fail, the mar- 
quefs of Santa Croce, the admiral, was feized with a 
fever, of which he foon after died. The vice-ad mira), 
the duke of Paliano, by a ftrange concurrence of acci- 
dents, at the very fame time, fuffered the fame fate 3 
and the king appointed for admiral the duke of Medina 
Sidonia, a nobleman of great family, but unexpe- 
rienced in action, and entirely unacquainted with fea 
affairs. Alcarede was appointed vice-admiral. This 
misfortune, befides the lofs of fo great an officer as Santa 
Croce, retarded the failing of the Armada, and gave the 
Englifh more time for their preparations to oppofe them. 
At laft, the Spanifh fleet, full of hopes and alacrity, fet 


fail from Lifbon; but next day met with a Violent 29th May; 


tempeft, which fcattered the thips, funk fome of the 
{malleft, and forced the reft to take fhelter in the Groine, 
where they waited till they could be refitted, When news 
of this event was carried to England, the queen con- 
cluded, that the defign of an invafion was difappointed 
for this f{ummer; and being always ready to lay hold on 
every pretence for faving money, fhe made Walfing- 
ham write to the admiral, directing him to Jay up fome 
of the larger fhips, and to difcharge the feamen: But 
lord Effingham, who was not fo fanguine in his hopes, 
ufed the freedom to difobey thefe orders; and he begged 
leave to retain all the fhips ° in fervice; though it 
fhould be at his own expence’, He took advantage of a 
north wind, and failed towards the coaft of Spain, with 
an intention of attacking the enemy in their harbours; 
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but the wind changing to the fouth, he became appre- 
henfive, deft they zinlih have fet fail, and by pafling 
him at fea, invade England, now expofed by the abfence 
of the flect. He returned, therefore, with the utmoft 
expedition to Plymouth, and lay at anchor in that harbour. 


MEANWHILE, all the damages of the Armada were 
repaired ; and the Spaniards with frefh hopes fet out 
again to fea, in profecution of their enterprize. The 
fleet confifted of a hundred and thirty veffels, of which 
near a hundred were galleons, and were of greater fize 
than any ever before ufed in Europe. It carried on board 
nineteen thoufand two hundred and ninety-five foldiers, 
eight thoufand four hundred and fifty-fix mariners, two 
duties! and eighty-eight galley-flaves, and two thou- 
fand fix hundred and thirty great pieces of brafs ord- 
nance. It was victualled for fix months; and was 
attended by twenty leffer fhips, called caravals, and ten 
falves with fix oars apiece*. 


Tue plan formed by the king of Spain was, that the 
Armada fhould fail to the coaft oppofite to Dunkirk and 
Newport; and having chafed away all Englifh or Flemifh 
veflels, which might obftrué the palage: (for it was 
never fuppofed they could make oppofition) fhould join 
themfelves with the duke of Parma, fhould thence make 
fail to the Thames, and having landed the whole Spa- 
nifh army, thus complete at one blow the entire conquelt 
of England. In profecution of this {cheme, Philip gave 
orders to the duke of Medina, that, in paffing along the 
channel, he fhould fail as near the coaft of France as he 
could with fafety; that he fhould by this policy avoid 
meeting with the Englifh fleet; and keeping in view | 
the main enterprize, fhould negle& all fmaller fuccefles, 
which might prove an obftacle, or even interpofe a delay, 
to the acquifition of a kingdom®. After the Armada 
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was under fail, they took a fifherman, who informedC H A P. 
: : : XL, 
them, that the Englifh admiral had been lately at feaeea ey 
had heard of the tempeft which feattered the Armada, 1588. 
had retired back into Plymouth, and no longer expecting 
an invafion this feafon, had laid up his fhips, and dif- 
charged moft of the feamen. From this falfe intelli- 
gence the duke of Medina conceived the great facility of 
attacking and deftroying the Englifh fhips in harbour ; 
and he was tempted, by the profpect of fo decifive an 
advantage, to break his orders, and make fail dire@tly for 
Plymouth: A refolution which proved the fafety of Eng- 
Jand. The Lizard was the firft land made by the Ar- 19th July. 
mada, about fun-fet; and as the Spaniards took it for the aed ine 
Ram-head near Plymouth, they bore out to fea with an the Chan- 
intention of returning next day, and attacking the Eng- = 
lith navy. They were defcried by Fleming a Scottifh 
pirate, who was roving in thofe feas, and who immedi- 
ately fet fail, to inform the Englith admiral of their 
approach*: Another fortunate event, which contributed 
extremely to the fafety of the fleet. Effingham had juft 
time to get out of port, when he faw the Spanith 
Armada coming full fail towards him, difpofed in the 
form of a crefcent, and ftretching the diftance of feven 
miles from the extremity of one divifion to that of the 
other. 

The writers of that age raife their ftile by a pompous 
defcription of this fpeétacle ; the moft magnificent that 
had ever appeared upon the ocean, infufing equal terror 
and admiration into the minds of all beholders. The 
lofty mafts, the fwelling fails, and the towering prows 
of the Spanifh galleons, feem impoffible to be juftly 
painted, but by afluming the colours of poetry; and an 
eloquent hiftorian of Italy, in imitation of Camden, has 
aflerted, that the Armada, though the fhips bore every 
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n , groaned with fupporting, and the winds were tired with 
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impelling, fo enormous a weight’. ‘The truth, how- 
ever, is, that the largeft of the Spanifh veflels would 
{carcely pafs for third rates in the prefent navy of Eng- 


Jand; yet were they fo ill framed, or fo ill governed, 
that they were quite unwieldy, and could not fail upon 
a wind, nor tack on occafion, nor be managed in 
ftormy weather by the feamen. Neither the mechanics 


of fhip-building, nor the experience of mariners, had . 


attained fo great perfection as could ferve for the fecurity 
nd government of fuch bulky veffels; and the Englifh, 


who had already had experience how unferviceable they 
commonly were, beheld without difmay their tremendous 


appearance. 

EFFINGHAM gave orders not to come to clofe fight 
with the Spaniards; where the fize of the fhips, he ful 
pected, and the numbers of the foldiers, would be a 
difadvantage to the Englifh ; but to cannonade them at 
a diftance, and to wait the opportunity, which winds, 
currents, or various accidents muft afford him, of inter- 
cepting fome fcattered veflels of the enemy. ‘Nor was it 
long before the event anfwered expectation, A great 
fhip of Bifcay, on board of which was a confiderable 
part of the Spanifh money, took fire by accident; and 
while all ‘hands were employed in extinguifhing the 
flames, fhe fell behind the reft of the Armada: The 
great galleon of Andalazia was detained by the fpring- 
ing of her maft: And both thefe veflels were taken, 
after fome refiftance, by Sir Francis Drake. As the 
Armada advanced up the channel, the Englith hung upon 
its rear, and ftill infefted-it with fkirmifhes, Each trial 
abated the confidence of the Spaniards, and added cous 
rage to the Englifh; and the latter foon found, that 
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even in clofe fight the fize of the Spanith fhips was no© ay P. 
advantage tothem., ‘Their bulk e xpofed them the more ee oy 


to the fire of the enemy; while their cannon, placed too 1588 


high, fhot over the heads of the Englifh. ‘The alarm 
having now reached the coaft of England, the nobility 
and gentry haftened out with their veffels from every har- 

bour, and reinforced the admiral, The earls of Oxford, 
Northumberland, and Cumberland, Sir Thomas Cecil, 
Sir Robert Cecil, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Thomas Va- 
vafor, Sir Thomas Gerrard, Sir Charles Blount, with 


many others, diftinguifhed themfelves by this generous 


ift 
and difinterefted fervice of their country. The Englith 
fleet, after the conjunCtion of thofe fhips, amounted toa 
hundred and forty fail. 

Tue Armada had now reached Calais, and caft an- 
chor before that place; in expectation, that the duke 
of Parma, who had gotten intelligence of their approach, 


would put to fea, and join his forces to them. The 
Englifh admiral ‘pra@tifed here a fuccefsful ftratagem 
upon the Spaniards. He took eight of his fmaller fhips, 


| 
| 


! 


and filling them with all combuftible materials, fent 


them, one after another, into the midft of the eneiny. 


The Spaniards fancied, that = were firefhips of the 
fame contrivance with a famous veflel, which’ had lately 
helde near Antwerp; 
3; and took to fight 
with the-greateft diforder and precipitation, The Eng- 


done fo much execution in ne Se 


and they immedi ately cut their cat 


lith fell upon them next morning, while in confufion ; 


and befides doing great damage to other fhips, they took 
or deftroyed about twelve of the enemy. 

By this time, it was become apparent, that the inten- 
tion, for which thefe preparations were made by the 
Spaniards, was entirely fruftrated. The veflels, pro- 


vided by the duke of Parma, were made for tranfporting 


re 


foldiers, not for fighting; and that general, when urged 
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— _ flourifhing army to fuch apparent hazard; while the 
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Englifh, not only were able to keep the fea, but feemed 

even to triumph over their enemy. ‘The Spanifh admiral 

found, in many rencounters, that, while he loft fo con. 

fiderable a part of his own navy, he had deftroyed only 

one fmall veflel of the Englifh; and he forefaw, that 

by continuing fo unequal a combat, he muft draw ine- 

vitable deftruction on all the remainder. ' He prepared 

therefore to return homewards; but as the wind was 

contrary to his paflage through the channel, he refolved 

to fail northwards, and making the tour of the ifland 

reach the Spanifh harbours by the ocean. ‘The Englifh 

fleet followed him during fome time; and had not their 

ammunition fallen fhort, by the negligence of the offices 

in fupplying them, they had obliged the whole Ar- 

mada to furrender at difcretion. "The duke of Medina 

had once taken that refolution; but was diverted from 

it by the advice of his confeffor. This conclufion of 
the enterprize would have been more glorious to the 

Englith ; but the event proved almoft equally fatal to the 
Spaniards. A violent tempeft overtook the Armada after it 
pafled the Orkneys: The fhips had already loft their an- 

chors, and were obliged to keep to fea: The mariners, 

unaccuftomed to fuch hardfhips, and not able to govern 
fuch unwieldly veflels, yielded to the fury of the ftorm, and 

allowed their fhips to drive either on the weftern ifles of 
Scotland, or on the coaft of Ireland, where they were 
miferably wrecked. Not a half of the navy returned to 

Spain; and the feamen, as well as foldiers, who remain- 

ed, were fo overcome with hardfhips and fatigue, and fo 

difpirited by gheir difcomfiture, that they filled all Spain 
with accounts of the defperate valour of the Englith, 
and of the tempeftuous violence of that ocean which 

furroynds them, 
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Sucu was the miferable and difhonourable conclufion € H A P. 
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of an enterprize which had been preparing for three, 
years, which had exhaufted the revenue and force of 
Spain, and which had long filled all Europe with anxiety 

or expectation. Philip, who was a flave to his ambition, 

but had an entire command over his countenance, no 

fooner heard of the mortifying event, which blafted all 

his hopes, than he fell on his knees, and rendering thanks 

for that gracious difpenfation of Providence, expreffed his 

joy, that the calamity was not greater. The Spanifh 

priefts, who had fo often bleft this holy crufade, and fore- 

told its infallible fuccefs, were fomewhat at a lofs to 

account for the victory gained over the catholic monarch 

by excommunicated heretics and an execrable ufurper : 

But they at laft difcovered, that all the calamities of the 
Spaniards had proceeded from their allowing the infidel 

Moors to live among them®. 


Soon after the defeat and difperfion of the Spanifh Ar- 
mada, the queen fummoned a new parliament; and receiv- 
ed from them a fupply of two fubfidies and four fifteenths 
payable in four years. This is the firft inftance that fub- 
fidies were doubled in one fupply; and fo unufual a 
conceflion: was probably obtained from the joy of the pre- 
fent fuccefs, and from the general fenfe of the queen’s 
neceflities. Some members objected to this heavy charge, 
on account of the great burthen of loans, which had 


i=) 
Jately been impofed upon the nation‘. 
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EvizanetH forefaw, that this houfe of commons, like 4 pattis- 


all the foregoing, would be governed by the puritans; 
and therefore, to obviate their enterprizes, fhe renewed, 
at the beginning of the feffion, her ufual injun@tion, that 
the parliament fhould not, on any account, prefume to 
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XL. co Tua ze " 
- , ftri&t inhibition, the zeal of one Damport moved him to 


1589. 


prefent a bill to the commons for remedying {piritual 
grievances, and for reftraining the tyranny of the ecclefi- 
aftical commiffion, which were certainly great : But when 
Mr. Secretary Woley reminded the houfe of her majefty’s 
commands, no one durft fecond the motion; the bill was _ 
not fo much as read ; and the fpeaker returned it to Dam- 
port, without taking the leaft notice of it‘. Some mem- 
bers of the houfe, notwithftanding the general fubmif- 
fion, were even committed to cuftody on account of this 
attempt *, 

The imperious conduct of Elizabeth appeared fill 
more clearly in another parliamentary tranfaction. The 
right of purveyance was an ancient prerogative, by 
which the officers of the crown could at pleafure take 


provifions for the houfehold from all the neighbouring ~~ 


counties, and could make ufe of the carts and carriages 
of the farmers; and the price of thefe commodities and 
fervices was fixed and ftated. The payment of the mo- 
ney was often diftant and uncertain ; and the rates, being. 
fixed befofe the difcovery of the Weft-Indies, were 
much inferior to the prefent market price; fo that pur- 
veyance, befides the flavery of it, was always regard- 
ed as a great burthen, and being arbitrary and cafual, 
was liable to great abufes. We may fairly prefume, that 
the hungry courtiers ‘of Elizabeth, fupported by her 
unlimited power, would be fure to render this preroga- 
tive very oppreflive to the people ; and the commons had, 
lait feffion, found it neceflary to pafs a bill for regu- 
Jating thefe exalions : But the bill was loft in the houfe 
of peers!. ‘The continuance of the abifes begat a new 
attempt for rédrefs; and the fame bill was now revived 
again, and fent up to the houfe of peers, together with 4 
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Soon after the commons received a meflage from the , ) 
upper houfe, defiring them to appoint acommittee for a 1589. 
conference. At this conference, the peers informed 

them, that the queen, by a meflage, delivered by lord 


Burleigh, had expreffed her difpleafure, that the com- 


mons fhould prefume to touch on her prerogative, If there 
were any abufes, fhe faid, either in impofing purveyance, 
or in the practice of the court of e xchequer, her majefty 
was both able and willing to provide due reformation 5 
but would not permit the parliament to intermeddle 
thefe matters *, The commons alarmed at this intel ia 
gence, appointed another committee to attend the queen, 
and endeavour to fatisfy her of their humble and dutiful 


intentions. Elizabeth gave a gracious reception to the 
committee : She exprefled her great ine/timable loving care 
towards her loving fubjedts ; paises. fhe faid, was greater 
than of her own felf, or even than any of.them could 
have of themielves. She told them, that fhe had already 
given orders for an enguULy into the abufes attending pur- 
veyance, but the dangers of the Spanith invafion had 
retarded the progrefs of the defizn ; that fhe had as 
much {kill, will, and power to rule her houfehold 


any fubje&ts whatfoever to govern theirs, and-needed as 
little the affiftance of her neighbours; that the exche- 
quer was her chamber, confequently more near to her 
than even her houfehold, and therefore the lefs proper for 
them to intermeddle with; and that fhe would of her- 
felf, with advice of her council and the judges, redrefs 
every grievance in thefe matters, but would not permit 
the commons, by laws moved without her privity, to 
béreave her of the honour attending thefe regulations ', 
The iffue of this matter was the fame that attended all 
contefts between Elizabeth and her parliaments m. She 
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C HA P. feems even to have been more imperious, in this particular, 
gall than her. predeceflors; at leaft, her more remote ones: 
1589. For they often permitted the abufes of purveyance ® to be 
redreffed by law°.' Edward III. a very arbitrary prince, 
allowed ten feveral ftatutes to be enacted for that purpofe. 
In fo great awe did the commons ftand of every cour- 
tier, as well as of the crown, that they durft ufe no free- 
dom of fpeech, which, they thought, would give the 
leaft offence toany of them. Sir Edward Hobby fhewed 
in the houfe his extreme grief, that, by fome great per- 
fonage, not a member of the houfe, he had been tharply 
rebuked for fpeeches delivered in parliament: He craved 
the favour of the houfe, and defired that fome of the 
members might inform that great perfonage of his true 
meaning and intention in thefe fpeeches ®;. The com- 
mons, to obviate thefe inconveniencies, paffed a vote,’ 
that no one fhould reveal the fecrets of the houfe4. 
Tue difcomfture of the Armada had begotten in the 
nation a kind of enthufiaftic paffion for enterprizes again 
Spain; and nothing feemed now impoffible to be atchiev- 
ed by the valour and fortune of the Englifh. Don An- 
tonio, prior of Crato, a natural fon of the royal family 
of Portugal, trufting to the averfion of his countrymen 
againft the Caftilians, had advanced a claim to the 
crown; and‘ flying firft to France, thence to England, 
had been encouraged both by Henry and Elizabeth in his 
Expedition Pretenfions. A defign was formed by the people, not 
againft Por- the court, of England to conquer the kingdom for Don 
Antonio: Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Norris were 
the leaders in this romantic enterprize: Near twenty 


n See note [EE] at the end of the volume, © See the flatutes under 
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thoufand volunteers * enlifted themfelves in the fervice : 
And fhips were hired, as well-as arms provided, at the 
charge of the adventurers, The queen’s frugality kept 
her from contributing more than fixty thoufand pounds 
to the expence; and fhe only allowed fix of her fhips of 
war to attend the expedition’, ‘There was more {pirit 
and bravery, than forefight or prudence, in the condué 
of this enterprize. ‘The fmall ftock of the adventurers 
did not enable them to buy either provifions or ammuni« 
tion fufficient for fuch an undertaking : They even want- 
ed veflels to ftow the numerous volunteers, who crowded 
to them ; and they were obliged to feize by force fome 
fhips of the Hanfe Towns, which they met with at fea: 
An expedient, which fet them fomewhat more at eafe in 
point of room for their men, but remedied not the defi« 
ciency of their provifionst. Had they failed directly to 
Portugal, it is believed, that the good will of the people, 
joined to the defencelefs {tate of the country, might have 
enfured them of fuccefs: But hearing, that great prepa- 
rations were making at the Groine, for the invafion of 
England, they were induced to go thither, and deftroy 
this new armament of Spain. They broke into the har- 
bour; burned fome fhips of war, particularly one com- 
manded by Recalde, vice-admiral of Spain; they defeated 
an army of four or five thoufand men, which was af- 
fembled to oppofe them ; they aflaulted the Groine, and 
took the lower town, which they pillaged; and they 
would have taken the higher, though well fortified, had 
they not found their ammunition and provifions begin- 
ning to fail them, The young earl of Effex, a noble- 
man of promifing hopes, who, fired with the thirf of 

r Birch’s Memoirs of queen Elizabeth, vol. i, p. 61. Monfo 


fays, that there were only fourteen thoufand fo 


men in the whole on this expedition : 


Birch, is given by one of the moft confiderable of the adventure; 
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CHAP. military honour, had fecretly, unknown to the queen, 

eet ftolen from England, here joined the adventurers ; and 

1589. jit was then agreed by common confent to make fail for 
Portugal, the main object of their enterprize. 

Tue Enelifh landed at Paniche, a fea-port town, 
twelve leagues from Lifbon ; and Norris led the army to 
that capital, while Drake undertook to fail up the river, 
and attack the city with united forces. By this time the 
court of Spain had gotten Jeifure to prepare againft the 
invafion. Forces were thrown into Lifbon: The Portu- 
guefe were difarmed: All fufpeéted perfons were taken 
into cuftody: And thus, though the inhabitants bore 
great affection to Don Antonio, none of them durft de- 
clare in favour of the invaders, The Englifh army, 
however, made themfelves mafters of the fuburbs, which 
abounded with riches of all kinds; but as they defired 
to conciliate the affections of the Portuguefe, and were 
more intent on honour than profit, they obferved a fri 
difcipline, and abftained from all plunder. Meanwhile, 
they found their ammunition and provifions much ex- 
haufted ; they had not a fingle cannon to make a breach 
in the walls; the admiral had not been able to pafs fome 
fortrefles, which guarded the river; there was mo ap- 
pearance of an infurreétion in their favour; ficknels, 
from fatigue, hunger, and intemperance in wine and 
fruits, had feized the army: So that it was found ne- 
ceflary to make all poffible hafte to reimbark. They 
were not purfued by the enemy; and finding, at the 
mouth of the river, fixty fhips laden with naval ftores, 
they feized them as lawful prize ; though they belonged 
to the Hanfe Towns, a neutral power. They failed 
thence to Vigo, which they took and burned ; and hav- 
ing ravaged the country around, they fet fail and arrived 
in England. Above half of thefe gallant adventurers 
perifhed by ficknefs, famine, fatigue, and the fword"; 
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extraordinary enterprize, It is computed, that eleven, Sy 


hundred gentlemen embarked on board the fleet, and that 
only three hundred and fifty furvived thofe multiplied 
difafters *. 

Wuen thefe fhips were on their voyage homewards, 
they met with the earl of Cumberland, who was out- 
ward bound, with a fleet of feven fail, all equipped at 
his own charge, except one fhip of war, which the queen 
had lent him. That nobleman fupplied Sir Francis 
Drake with fome provifions; a generofity which faved 
the lives of many of Drake’s men, but for which the 
others afterwards fuffered feverely. Cumberland failed 
towards the Terceras, and took feveral prizes from the 
enemy ; but the richeft, valued at a hundred thoufand 
pounds, perifhed in her return, with all her cargo, near 
St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwal. Many of thefe ad- 
venturers were killed in a rath attempt at the Terceras : 
A great mortality feized the reft: And it was with difi- 
culty that the few hands, which remained, were able to 
fteer the fhips back into harbour ’, 
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iards, and the fpirit thence infufed into the Englifh, Scotland. 


gave Elizabeth great fecurity during the reft of her reign, 
fhe could not forbear keeping an anxious eye on Scot- 
land, whofe fituation rendered its revolutions always of 
importance to her. It might have been expected, that 
this high-fpirited princefs, who knew fo well to brave 
danger, would not have retained that malignant jealoufy 
towards her heir, with which, during the life-time of 
Mary, fhe had been fo much agitated, James had in- 
deed fucceeded to all the claims of his mother ; but he 
had not fucceeded to the fayour of the catholics, which 
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© H AP. could alone render thefe claims dangerous*: And as the 
as now well advanced in years, and enjoyed an 
uncontrouled authority over her fubjects, it was not 
likely, that the king of Scots, who was of an indolent 
unambitious temper, would ever give her any difturb- 
ance in her pofleffion of the throne. Yet all thefe cir- 
cumftances could not remove her timorous fufpicions: 
And fo far from fatisfying the nation by a fettlement of 
the fucceffion, or a declaration of James’s title, fhe was — 
as anxious to prevent every incident, which might any- 
wife raife his credit, or procure him the regard of the 
Englith, as :-f he had been her immediate rival and com- 
petitor. Moft of his minifters and favourites were her 
penfioners; and as fhe was defirous to hinder him from 
marrying and having children, the obliged them to throw 
obftacles in the way of every alliance, even the moft 
reafonable, which could be offered him; and during 
fome years, fhe fucceeded in this malignant policy*. He 
had fixed on the elder daughter of the king of Denmark, 
who, being a remote prince and not powerful, could 
give her no umbrage; yet did the fo artfully crofs this 
negociation, that the Danifh monarch, impatient of 
delay, married his daughter to the duke of Brunfwick. 
James then renewed his fuit to the younger princels; 
and {till found obftacles from the intrigues of Elizabeth, 
who, merely with a view of interpofing delay, propofed 
to him the fifter of the king of Navarre, a princefs much 
older than himfelf, and entirely -deftitute of fortune. 
The young king, befides the defire of fecuring himéelf, 
by the profpect of iffue, from thofe traiterous attempts, 
too frequent among his fubjects, had been fo watched 
by the rigid aufterity of the ecclefiaftics, that he had 
another inducement to marry, which is née fo ufual with 
monarchs. His impatience therefore broke through all 
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the eae of Elizabeth: The Pet of marriage were C HA P. 
fettled : The ceremony was performed by proxy: And Sa 
the princefs embarked for auch and ; but was driven by 1589. 
a ftorm into a port of Norway. his tempeft, and 

fome others, which happened near the fame time, were 
univerfally believed in Scotland and Denmark to have 
proceeded from a combination of the Scottifh and Danith 
witches ; and the dying confeflion of the criminals was 
fuppofed to put the accufation beyond all controverfy » 

James, however, though a great believer in ‘orcery, was 

not deterred by this incident from taking a voyage, in 

order to conduct his bride home: He arrived in Norway ; 
carried the queen thence to Copeifilgens and’ having 

pafled the winter in that city, he brought her next {pring 

to Scotland, where they were joyfully received by the 
people. The clergy alone, who never ne; 

owey of vexing their prince, made oppolition to the 
queen’ s coronation, on account of the ceremony of anoint- 

ing her, which, they alledged, was either a Je wifh or a 
popifh rite; and therefore utterly antichriftian and un- 
lawful. But James was as much bent on the ce remony, 

as they were averfe to it; and after much cor atroverfy and 

many intrigues, his authority, which had not often } hap- 

pened, at laft prevailed oyer their o oppolition °. 
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FTER a flate of great anxiety and many difficul- 
A ties, Elizabeth had at length reached a fituation, 
where, though her affairs fill required attention, and 
found employment for her active fpirit, fhe was removed 
from all danger of any immediate revolution, and might 
regard the efforts of her enemies with fome degree of 
confidence and fecurity. Her fuccefsful and prudent 
adminiftration had gained her, together with the admira- 
tion of foreigners, the affections of her own fubjects 5 
and after the death of the queen of Scots, even the 
catholics, however difcontented, pretended not to dif+ 
pute her title, or adhere to any other perfon as her 
competitor. James, curbed by his fagtieus nobility and 
ecclefiattics, poflefied at home very little authority 5 and 
was folicitous to remain on good terms with Elizabeth 
and the Englifh nation, in hopes that time, aided by his 
patient tranquillity, would fecure him that rich fucceflion, 
to which his birth entitled him. The Hollanders, though 
overmatched in their conteft with Spain, ftill made an 
obftinate refiftance; and fuch was their unconquerable- 
antipathy to their old mafters, and fuch the prudent con- 


duct of young Maurice, their governor, that the fubduing 
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of that {mall territory, if at all poffible, muft be the work C H A P. 
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of years, and the refult of many and great fuccefles,. 7, 
Philip, who, in his powerful effort againft England, had 159° 
been tranfported by refentment-and ambition beyond his 
ufual cautious maxims, was now difabled, and ftill mere 
difcouraged, from adventuring again on fuch hazardous 
enterprizes. The fituation alfo of affairs in France be~ 
gan chiefly to employ his attention; but notwithitanding 
all his artifice, and force, and expence, the events in that 
kingdom proved every day more contrary to his expecta- 
tions, and more favourable to the friends and confederates 
of England. 

THE violence of the league having conftrained Henry Heacak 
to declare war againft the Hugonots, thefe religionifts affairs, 
feemed expofed to the utmoft danger; and Elizabeth, 
fenfible of the intimate connection between her own in- 
terefts and thofe of that party, had fupported the king of 
Navarre by her negociations in Germany; and by large 
fums of money, which fhe remitted for levying forces in 
that country. This great prince, not difcouraged by the 
f{uperiority of his enemies, took the field; and inthe year 
1587 gained at Coutras, a complete victory over the 
army of the French king ; but as.his allies, the Germans, 
were at the fame time difcomfited by the army of the 
Jeague, under the duke of Guife, his fituation, not- 
withftanding his victory, feemed ftill as defperate as ever, 

The chief advantage, which he reaped by this diverfity 
of fuccefs, arofe from the diflentions, which, by that 
means, took place among his enemies. .The inhabitants 
of Paris, intoxicated with admiration of Guife, and 
ftrongly prejudiced againft their king, whofe intentions 
had become fufpicious to them, took to arms, and obliged 
Henry to fly for his fafety. That prince, diffembling his 
refentment, entered into a negociation with the league; 
and having conferred many high offices on Guife and his 
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partizans, fummoned an aflembly of the fates at Blois, 
on pretence of finding expedients to fupport the in- 
tended war againft the Hugonots, ‘The various feenes 
of perfidy and cruelty, which had been exhibited in 
France, had juftly begotten a mutual diffidence among 
all parties; yet Guife, trufting more to the timidity than _ 
honour of tye king, rafhly put himfelf into the hands of 
that monarch, and expected, by the afcendant of his own 
genius, to make him fubmit to all his exorbitant preten- 
fions. Henry, though of an eafy difpofition, not fteady 
to his refolutions, or even to his promifes, wanted nei- 
ther courage nor capacity; and finding all his fubtilties 
eluded by theavigour of Guife, and even his throne 
expofed to the moit imminent danger, he-embraced more 
violent counfels than were natural to him, and ordered 
that prince and his brother, the cardinal of Guife, to be 


aflaffinated in his palace. 


‘Turis cruel execution, which the neceffity of it alone 
could excufe, had nearly proved fatal to the author, and 
feemed at firft to plunge him into greater dangers than 
thofe which he fought to avoid, by taking vengeance on 
his enemy. The partizans of the league were enflamed 
with the utmoft rage againft him: The populace every 
where, particularly at Paris, renounced allegiance to 
him: The ecclefiaftics and the preachers filled all places 
with execrations againft his name: And the moft power- 
ful cities and moft opulent provinces appeared to combine 
in a refolution, either of renouncing monarchy, or of 
changing their monarch. Henry, finding flender refources 
among his catholic fubjects, was conftrained to enter into 
a confederacy with the Hugonots and the king of Na- 
varre: He enlifted large bodies of Swifs infantry and 
German cavalry: Andbeing ftill fupported by his chief 
nobility, he affembled, by all thefe means, an army of 
near forty thoufand men, and advanced to the gates of 
Paris, 
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enemies. The defperate refolution of one man diverted. ~ Sy 


the courfe of thefe great events. Jaques Clement, a Do- 
minican fryar, inflamed by that bloody fpirit of bigotry, 
which diftinguifhes this century and a great part of the 
following beyond all ages of the world, embraced the 
refolution of facrificing his own life, in order to fave the 
church from the perfecutions of a heretical tyrant; and 
being admitted, under fome pretext, to the king’s pre- 
fence, he gave that prince a mortal wound, and was 
immediately put to death by the courtiers, who hattily 
revenged the murder of their fovereign. This memorable 
incident happened on the firft of Auguft, 1589. 

Tue king of Navarre, next heir tothe crown, aflumed 
the government, by the title of Henry IV. but fuc- 
ceeded to much gereater difficulties than thofe which fur- 
rounded his predeceffor. The prejudices, entertained 
againft his religion, made a great part of the nobility 
immediately defert him; and it was only by his promife 
of hearkening to conferences and inftruction, that he 
could engage any of the catholics to adhere to his un- 


doubted title. The league, governed by the duke of 


Mayenne, brother to Guife, gathered new force; and 
the king of Spain entertained views, either of difmem- 
bering the French monarchy, or of annexing the whole 
to his own dominions. In thefe diftrefsful circumftances, 
Henry addreffed himfelf to Elizabeth, and feund her 
well difpofed to contribute to his affiftance, and to op- 
pofe the progrefs of the catholic league, and of Philip 
her inveterate and dangerous enemies. ‘To prevent the 
defertion of his Swifs and German auxiliaries, fhe made 
him a prefent of twenty-two thoufand pounds; a greater 
fum than, as he declared, he had ever feen before: And 
fent him a reinforcement of four theufand men, under 
lord Willoughby, an officer of reputation, who joined 
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the French at Dieppe. Strengthened by thefe fupplies, 
Henry marched directly to Paris; and having taken the 
fuburbs, fword in hand, he abandoned them ‘to be pil- 
laged by his foldiers. He employed this body of Englifh 
in many other enterprizes; and ftill found reafon to. 
praife their courage and fidelity. The time of their 
fervice being elapfed, he difmified them with many high 
commendations, Sir William Drury, Sir Thomas Bafker- 
ville, and Sir John Boroughs acquired reputation this” 
campaign, and revived in France the ancient fame of 
Englifh valour. 

Tue army, which Henry next campaign led into the 
field, was much inferior to that of the league; but as it 
was compofed of the chief nobility of France, he feared 
not to encounter his enemies in a pitched battle at Yvree, 
and he gained a complete victory over them. This fuc~ 
cefs enabled him to blockade Paris, and he reduced that 
capital to the laft extremity of famine: When the duke 
of Parma, in confequence of orders from Philip, marched 
to the relief of the league, and obliged Henry to raife the 
blockade. Having performed this important fervice, he 
retreated to the Low Countries; and by his confummate 
fkill in the art of war, performed thefe long marches in 
the face of the enemy, without affording the French mo- 
narch that opportunity which he fought, of giving him 
battle, or fo much as once putting his army in diforder. 
The only lofs, which -he fuftained, was in the Low 
Countries; where prince Maurice took advantage of his 
abfence, and recovered fome places, which the duke of 
Parma had formerly conquered from the States*, 

Tue fituation of Henry’s affairs, though promifing, 
was not fo well advanced or eftablifhed as to make the 
queen difcontinue her fuccours; and fhe was ftill more 
confirmed in the refolution of fupporting him, by fome 
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advantages gained by the king of Spain. The duke of 
Mercceur, governor of Britanny, a prince of the houfe of 
Lorraine, had declared for the league ; and finding him- 
felf hard prefled by Henry’s forces, he had been obliged, 
in order to fecure himfelf, to introduce fome Spanifh 
troops into the fea-port towns of that province. Eliza- 
beth was alarmed at the danger; and forefaw, that the 
Spaniards, befides infefting the Englifh commerce by 
privateers, might employ thefe harbours as the feat of 
their naval preparations, and might more eafily, from 
that vicinity, than from Spain or Portugal, projet an 
invafion of England. She concluded, therefore, a new 
treaty with Henry, in which fhe engaged to fend over 
three thoufand men, to be employed in the reduction of 
Britanny, and fhe ftipulated that her charges fhould, 
in a twelvemonth, or as foon as the enemy was expelled, 
be refunded her*, Thefe forces were commanded by 
Sir John Norris ; and under him by his brother Henry, 
and by Anthony Shirley. Sir Roger Williams was 
at the head of a fmall body which garrifoned Dieppe: 
And a fquadron of fhips, under the command of Sir 
Henry Palmer, lay upon the coaft of France, and in- 
tercepted all the veffels belonging to the Spaniards or the 
leaguers. 

‘f'HeE operations of war can very little be regulated be- 
forehand by any treaty or agreement; and Henry, who 
found it neceflary to lay afide the projected enterprize 
againft Britanny, perfuaded the Englifh commanders to 
join his army, and to take a fhare in the hoftilities, 
which he carried into Picardy *, Notwithftanding the 
difguft, which Elizabeth received from this difappoint- 
ment, he laid before her a plan for expelling the leaguers 
from Normandy, and perfuaded her to fend over a new 
body of four thoufand men, to affift him in that ent 
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prize. The earl of Effex was appointed general of thefe 
forces; a young nobleman, who, by many exterior ac- 
complifhments, and ftill more real merit, was daily ad. 
vancing in favour-with Elizabeth, and feemed to occupy 
that place in her affeGtions, which Leicefter, now de- 
ceafed, had fo long enjoyed. Eflex, impatient for mili- 
tary fame, was extremely uneafy to lie fome time at 
Dieppe unemployed ; and had not the orders, which he 
received from his miftrefs, been fo pofitive, he would 
gladly have accepted of Henry’s invitation, and have 
marched to join the French army now in Champagne. 
This plan of operations was alfo propofed to Elizabeth 
by the French ambaflador ; but fhe rejected it with great 
difpleafure; and fhe threatened immediately to recall her 
troops, if Henry fhould perfevere any longer in his prefent 
practice, of breaking all concert with her, and attending 
to nothing but his own interefts*, Urged by thefe mo- 
tives, the French king, at laft, led his army into Nor- 
mandy, and laid fiege to Roiien, which he reduced to 
great difficulties. But the league, unable of themfelves 
to take the ficld againft him, had again recourfe to the 
duke of Parma, who received orders to march to their re- 
lief. He executed this enterprize with his ufual abilities 
and fuccefs; and, for the prefent, fruftrated all the pro- 
jects of Henry and Elizabeth. This princefs, who kept 
ftill in view the interefts of her own kingdom in all her 
foreign tranfactions, was impatient, under thefe difap- 
pointments, blamed Henry for his negligence in the exe- 
cution of treaties, and complained, that the Englith forces 
were thruft foremoft in every hazardous enterprize®. It. 
is probable, however, that their own ardent courage, and 
their defire of diftinguifhing themfelyes in fo celebrated 
a theatre of war, were the caufes why they fo often enjoy= 
ed this perilous honour, 
& Birch’s Negocjations, p, 5, Rymer, tom. xiv. p. 123. 740 
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NoTwiTHsTAnDING the indifferent fuccefs of former 
enterprizes, the queen was fenfible how neceflary it was 
to fupport Henry againft the league and the Spaniards; 
and fhe formed a new treaty with him, in which they 
agreed never to make peace with Philip, but by common 
confent; /be promifed to fend-him a new fupply of four 
thoufand men; and he ftipulated to repay her charges in 
a twelvemonth, to employ thefe forces, joined to a body 
of French trocps, in an expedition againft Britanny, and 
to confign into her hands a fea-port town of that pro- 
vince, for a retreat to the Englifh 4. Henry knew the 
impoffibility of executing fome of thefe articles, and the 
imprudence of fulfilling others; but finding them rigidly 
infifted on by Elizabeth, he accepted of her fuccours, 
and trufted that he might eafily, on fome pretence, be 
able to excufe .his failure in executing his part of the 
treaty. This campaign was the leaft fuccefsful of all 
thofe which he had yet carried on againft the league. 

Durine thefe military operations in France, Eliza-} 
beth employed her naval power againft Philip, and en- 
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deavoured to intercept his Weft-Indian treafures, the Spain. 


fource of that greatnefs, which rendered him fo formidable 
to all hisneighbours. She fent a fquadron of feven fhips, 
under the command of lord Thomas Howard, for this 
fervice; but the king of Spain, informed of her purpofe, 
fitted out a great force, of fifty-five fail, and difpatched 
them to efcort the Indian fleet. They fell in with the 
Englith fquadron ; and by the courageous obitinacy of 
Sir Richard Greenville, the vice-admiral, who refufed to 
2 Cc 


make his efcape by flight, they took one veflel, the firft 
Englith fhip of war that had yet fallen into the hands 
of the Spaniards*, ~The reft of the fquadron returned 


fafely into England; fruftrated of their expectations, but 
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; not been altogether fruitlefs in hurting the enemy. The 


1591: Indian fleet had been fo long detained in the Havanna, 
from the fear of the Englith, that they were obliged at 
laft to fet fail in an’/improper feafon, and moft of them 
perifhed by fhipwreck, ere they reached the Spanifh har- 
bours!. The earl of Cumberland made alike unfuccefs- 
ful enterprize againft the Spanifh trade. He carried out 
one fhip of the queen’s, and feven others, equipped at 
his own expence; but the prizes, which he made, did 
not compenfate the charges ™. 

Tue fpirit of thefe expenfive and hazardous adventures 
was very prevalent in England. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who had enjoyed great favour with the queen, finding his 
intereft to decline, determined to recover her good graces 
by fome important undertaking; and as his reputation 
was high among his countrymen, he perfuaded great 
numbers to engage with him as volunteers, in an attempt 
on the Weft-Indies. ‘The fleet was detained fo long in 
the Channel by contrary winds, that the feafon was loft: 
Raleigh was recalled by the queen: Sir Martin Frobifher 
fucceeded to the command, and made a privateering 
yoyage againft the Spaniards, _ He took one rich Carrack — 
near the Ifland of Flores, and deftroyed another", About 
the fame time, Thomas White, a Londoner, took two 
Spanifh fhips, which, befides fourteen hundred chefts of 
quickfilver, contained above two millions of bulls for 
indulgences; a commodity ufelefs to the Englifh, but 
which had coft the king of Spain three hundred thoufand 
florins, and would haye been fold by him in the Indies 
for five millions, 

Tuis war did great damage to Spain; but it was at 
tended with confiderable expence to England ; and Eli- : 
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ment of it, fhe had fpent in Flanders*and France, and, ) 


on her naval expeditions, above one million two hundred 
thoufand pounds°; a charge which, notwithftanding her 
extreme frugality, was too burthenfome for her narrow 
revenues to fupport. She fummoned, therefore, a parlia- 
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ment, in order to obtain fupply: But fhe either thought 4 14? 


parlia> 


her authority fo eftablifhed, that fhe needed to make them ™** 


no conceffions in return, or fhe rated her power and pre- 
rogative above money: For there never was any parlia- 
ment, whom fhe treated in a more haughty mannér, 
whom fhe made more fenfible of their own weaknefs, or 
whofe privileges fhe more openly violated. When the 
fpeaker, Sir Edward Coke, made the three ufual requefts, 
of freedom from arrefts, of accefs to her perfon, and of 
liberty of fpeech; fhe replied to him, by the mouth of 
Puckering, lord keeper, that liberty of fpeech was granted 
to the commons, but they muft know what liberty they 
were entitled to;: not a liberty for every one to {peak 
what he lifteth, or what cometh in his brain to utter; 
their privilege extended no farther thari a liberty of Aye 
or No: That fhe enjoined the fpeaker, if ‘he perceived 
any idle heads fo negligent of their own fafety, as to at- 
tempt reforming the church, or innovating in the com- 
monwealth, that he fhould refufe the bills exhibited for 
that purpofe, til] they were examined by fuch as were 
fitter to confider of thefe things, and could better judge 
of them: That fhe would not impeach the freedom of 
their perfons; but they mutt beware, left, under colour 
of this privilege, they imagined, that any neglect of their 
duty could be covered or protected: And that fhe would 
not refufe them accefs to her perfon; provided it were 
upon urgent and weighty caufes, and at times con- 
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mportant affairs of the realm P. 

NoTwiTHSTANDING the menacing and contemptuous 
air of this fpeech, the intrepid and indefatigable Peter 
Wentworth, not difcouraged by his former ill fuccefs, 
ventured to tranfgrefs the imperial orders of Elizabeth. 
He prefented to the lord keeper a petition, in which he 
defired the upper houfe to join with the lower in a fup- 
plication to her majefty, for entailing the fucceffion of 
the crown; and he declared, that he had a bill ready 
prepared for that purpofe. ‘This method of proceeding 
was fufficiently refpectful and cautious; but the fubje& 
was always extremely difagreeable to the queen, and 
what fhe had exprefsly prohibited any one from meddling 
with: She fent Wentworth immediately to the Tower; 
committed Sir Thomas Bromley, who had feconded him, 


to the Fleet prifon, together with Stevens, and Welfh, 


two members, to whom Sir Thomas had communicated 
his intention’. About a fortnight after, a motion was 
made in the houfe, to petition the queen, for the releafe 
of thefe members; but it was anfwered by all the privy 
counfellors there prefent, that her majefty had committed 
them for caufes beft known to herfelf, and that to prefs 
her on that head would only tend to the prejudice of the 
gentlemen, whom they meant to ferve: She would re- 
leafe them whenever fhe thought proper, and would be 
better pleafed to do it of her own proper motion, than 
from their fuggeftion". The houfe willingly acquiefced 
in this reafoning. 

So arbitrary an act, at the commencement of the fef- 
fion, might well reprefs all farther attempts for freedom: 
But the religious zeal of the puritans, was not fo eafily 
reftrained; and it infpired a courage, which no human 
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motive was able to furmount. Morrice, chancellor of © Fag 


the dutchy, and attorney of the court of wards, made ca oa 


motion for redreffing the abufes in the bifhops’ courts, 
but above all, in the high commiffion ; where fubfcrip- 
tions, he faid, were exacted to articles at the pleafure of 
the prelates; where oaths were impofed, ob] liging perfons 
to an{wer to all queftions without diftin@ion, even though 
they fhould tend to their own pal ccna 3 and where 
every one, who refufed entire fatisfaction to the commif- 
fioners, was imprifoned, without relief or remedy *, 

This motion was feconded by fome members; but the 
minifters and privy counfellors oppofed it; and foretold 
the confequences which enfued. The queen fent for the 
fpeaker ; and after requiring him to deliver to her Mor- 
rice’s bill, fhe told him, that it was in her power to call 
parliaments, in her power to diflolve them, in her power 
to give aflent or diffent to any determination, which they 
fhould form: ‘That her purpofe in fummoning this par- 
liament was twofold, to have laws enaéted for the farther 
enforcement of uniformity in religion, and to provide for 
the defence of the nation, againft the exorbitant power of 
Spain: That thefe two points ought, therefore, to be the 
object of their deliberations: She had enjoined them al- 
ready, by the mouth of the lord keeper, to meddle nei- 
ther with matters of ftate nor of religion ; and fhe won- 
dered how any one could be fo affluming, as to i a 
fubject fo exprefsly contrary to her prohibition: That 
fhe was highly offended with this prefumption ; and took 
the prefent opportunity to reiterate the commands given 
by the keeper, and to require, that no bill, regarding 

either ftate affairs, or reformation in caufes detlenatinedt 
be exhibited in the houfe: And*that in particular fhe 
charged the fpeaker upon his allegiance, if any fuch bills 
were offered, abfolutely to refufe them a reading, and 
not fo much as permit them to be debated by the mem- 
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1593 houfe itfelf by a ferjeant at arms, difcharged from his 
office of chancellor of the dutchy, incapacitated from any 
practice in his profeffion as a common lawyer, ‘and kept 
fome years prifoner in Tilbury caftle*. 

Tuer queen having thus exprefsly pointed out, both 
| what the houfe fhould and fhould not do, the commons 
were as obfequious to the one as to the other of her in- 


junctions. “They pafled a law againft recufants; fucha 
FI law as was fuited to the fevere charaGter of Elizabeth and 

to the perfecuting fpirit of the age. It was intitled, An af 
to retain ber majefly’s fubjects in their due obedience ; and was 
meant, as the preamble declares, to obviate fuch incon- 
ut veniences and perils as might grow from the wicked prac- 

ti tices of feditious fectaries and difloyal perfons: For thefe 
| two fpecies of criminals were always, at that time, con- 
founded together, as equally dangerous to the peace of fo- 
i ciety. It was enacted, that any perfon, above fixteen 
Nae years of age, who obftinately refufed, during the fpace of 
a month, to attend public worfhip, fhould be committed 
to prifon; that, if, after being condemned. for this of- 
fence, he perfift three months in his refufal, he muft ab- 
jure the realm ; and that, if he either refufe this condi- 
tion, or return after banifhment, he fhould fuffer capi- 
tally as a felon, without benefit of clergy *. This law 
bore equally hard upon the puritans and upon the catho- 
lics ; and had it not been impofed by the queen’s authori- 
ty, was certainly, in that refpect, much contrary to the 
private fentiments and inclinations of the majority in the 
houfe of commons. Very little oppofition, howevef, 4p- 
pears there to have been openly made to it’. 


THE 
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‘THe expences of the war with Spain, having reduced € Poe AP, 


LIIT, 


the queen to great difficulties, the grant of fubfidies feems _~ ; 


to have been the moft important buitiefe of this parlia- 
ment; and it was a fignal proof of the high fpirit of 
Elizabeth, that, while confcious of a prefent dependance 
on the commons, fhe opened the feffion with the moft 
haughty treatment of them; and covered her weaknefs 
under {uch a lofty appearance of fuperiority. The com- 
mons readily voted two fubfidies and four fifteenths; but 
this fum not appearing fufficient to the court, an unufual 
expedient was fallen upon to induce them to make an en- 
largement in their conceffions. The peers informed the 
commons in a conference, that they could not give their 
affent to the fupply voted, thinking it too fmall for the 
queen’s occafions: They therefore propofed a grant of 
three fubfidies and fix fifteenths, and defired a farther 
conference, in order to perfuade the commons to agree 
to this meafure. The commons, who had acquired the 
privilege of beginning bills of fubfidy, took offence at 
this procedure of the lords, and at firft abfolutely rejected 
the propofal: But being afraid, on reflection, that they 
had, by this refufal, given offence to their fuperiors, 
they both agreed to the conference, and afterwards voted 
the additional fubfidy 7 

THE queen, notwithftanding this unufual conceffion 
of the commons, ended the feffion with a fpeech, contain- 
ing fome reprimands to them, and full of the fame high 
pieeeiifions, which fhe had affumed at the opening of the 
parliament. She took notice, by the mouth of the keeper, 
that certain members fpent more time than was neceflary, 
by indulging themfelves in harangues and reafonings : 


And fhe exprefled her difpleafure on account of their not 
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told them, ‘* were not to be accounted as common knights 
¢ and burgefles of the houfe, who are counfellors but 
<¢ during the parliament: Whereas the others are ftand- 
*¢ ing counfellors, and for their wifdom and great fervice 
<¢ are called to the council of the ftate*.” The queen 
alfo, in her own perfon, made the parliament a fpirited 
harangue; in which fhe fpoke of the juftice and modera- 
tion of her. government, exprefled the fmall ambition the 
had ever entertained of making conquefts, difplayed the 
juft grounds of her quarrel with the king of Spain, and _ 
difcovered how little fhe apprehended the power of that 
monarch, even though he fhould make a greater effort 
againft her than that of his Invincible Armada. « But I 
‘sam informed,” added fhe, ‘* that when he attempted 
<¢ this laft invafion, fome upon the fea-coaft forfook their 
“6 towns, fled up higher into the country, and left ail 
‘¢ naked and expofed to his entrance: But I fwear unto 
«¢ you, by God, if I knew thofe perfons, or may know 
“¢ .of any that fhall do fo hereafter, 1 will make them feel 
<< what it is to be fo fearful in fo urgent a caufe’.” By 
this menace, fhe probably gave the people to underftand, 
that fhe would execute martial law upon fuch cowards; 
For there was no ftatute, by which a man could be 
punifhed for changing his place of abode. 

‘THE king of France, though he had hitherto made 
war on the league with great bravery and reputation, 
though he had this campaign gained confiderable advan-. 
tages over them, and though he was affifted by a confi- 
derable body of Englifh under Norris, who carried hofti- 
lities into the heart of Britanny; was become fenfible, 
that he never could, by force of arms alone, render 
himfclf mafter of his kingdom. The nearer he feemed 
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by his military fucceffes to approach to a full poflefion of eeu Pe 
the throne, the more difcontent and jealoufy arofe among Wy 
thofe Romanifts who adhered to him; and a party was 1593s 
formed in his own court to eleét fome catholic monarch of 
the royal blood, if Henry fhou!d any longer refufe to fatisfy 
them by declaring his converfion. This excellent prince 
was far from being a bigot to his feét; and as he deemed 
thefe theological difputes entirely fubordinate to the public 
good, he had fecretly determined, from the beginning, to 
come, fome time or other, to the refolution required’ of 
him. He had found, on the death of his predeceflor, that 
the hugonots, who formed, the braveft and moft faithful 
part of his army, were fuch determined zealots, that, if 
he had, at that time, abjured their faith, they would 
inftantly have abandoned him to the pretenfions and 
ufurpations of the catholics. The more bigotted catho- 
lics, he knew, particularly thofe of the Ieague, had 
entertained fuch an unfurmountable prejudice againft his 
perfon, and diffidence of his fincerity, that even his ab- 
juration would not reconcile them to his title; and he 
muft either expect to be entirely excluded from the threne, 
or be admitted to it on fuch terms as would leave him 
little more than the mere fhadow of royalty. In this 
delicate fituation he had refolved to temporize; to retain 
the hugonots by continuing in the profeffion of their reli- 
gion; to gain the moderate catholics by giving them 
hopes of his converfion; to attach both to his perfon by 
conduct and fuccefs ; and he hoped, either that the ani- 
mofity, arifing from war againft the league, would make 
them drop gradually the queftion of religion, or that he 
might, in time, after fome viGtories over his enemies and 
fome conferences with divines, make finally, with more 
decency and dignity, that abjuration, which muft have 
appeared, at firft, mean, as well as fufpicious to both 
parties, 
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general perfuafion or prepofleffion, they are 


merely from a 
1593. eafily induced, by any motive or authority, to change 


ae their faith in thefé myfterious fubjecis ; as appears from 
ates. the example of the Englifh, who, during fome reigns, 
* ufually embraced, without fcruple, the ftill varying reli- 

gion of their fovereigns. But the French nation, where 
principles had fo long been difplayed as the badges of 

fa&tion, and where each party had fortified its belief by an 
animofity againft the other, were not found fo pliable or 
inconftant ; and Henry was at laft convinced, that the 
catholics of his party would entirely abandon him, if he 

gave them not immediate fatisfaction in this particular. 

The hugonots alfo, taught by experience, clearly faw, 

that his defertion of them was become abfolutely neceflary 

for the public fettlement ; and fo general was this perfua- 

fion among them, that, as the duke of Sully pretends, 

even the divines of that party purpofely allowed themfelves 

to be worfted in the difputes and conferences ; that the 


(ee 


king might more readily be convinced of the weaknefs of 


their caufe, and might more cordially and fincerely, at 
leaft more decently, embrace the religion, which it was 
fo much his intereft to believe. If this felf-denial, in fo 
tender a point, fhould appear incredible and fupernatural 
in theologians, it will, at leaft, be thought very natural, 
that a prince, fo little inftruéted in thefe matters as Henry, 


and defirous to preferve his fincerity, fhould infenfibly 


bend his opinion to the neceffity of his affairs, and fhould 
believe that party to have the beft arguments, who could 
alone put him in poffeffion of a kingdom. — All circum- 
ftances, therefore, being prepared for this great event, 
that monarch renounced the proteftant religion, and was 
folemnly received, by the French prelates of his partys 
into the bofom of the church. 
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ExizareTH, who was, herfelf, attached to the pro- CH 4 P. 
teftants, chiefly by her interefts and the circumftances of. ~~! 
ee 
her birth, and who feems to have entertained fome pro- 1593. 
penfity, during her whole life, to the catholic fuperfti- 
tion, at leaft to the ancient ceremonies, yet pretended, to 
be extremely difpleafed with this abjuration of Henry ; 
and fhe wrote him an angry letter, reproaching him with 
this interefted change of his religion, Senfible, however, 
that the league and the king of Spain were ftill their com- 
mon enemies, fhe hearkened to his apologies ; continued 
her fuccours both of men and money; and formed a new 
treaty, in which they mutually ftipulated. never to make 
peace but by common agreement. 


THE intrigues of Spain were not limited to France and Scotch 
England: By means of the never failing pretence of re-*"*"* 
ligion, joined to the influence of money, Philip excited 
new diforders in Scotland, and gave frefh alarms to 
Elizabeth. George Ker, brother to lord Newbottle, had 
been taken, while he was paffing fecretly into Spain; and 
papers were found about him, by which a dangerous 
confpiracy of fome catholic noblemen with Philip was 
difcovered. The earls of Angus, Errol, and Huntley, 
the heads of three potent families, had entered into a 
confederacy with the Spanifh monarch: And had ftipu- 
lated to raife all their forces; to join them to a body of 
Spanifh troops, which Philip promifed to fend into 
Scotland ; and after re-eftablifhing the catholic religion 
in that kingdom, to march with their united power, in 
order to effect the fame purpofe in England *. Gra- 
ham of Fintry, who had alfo entered into this confpiracy, 
was taken, and arraigned, and executed, Elizabeth fent 
lord Borough ambaflador into Scotland, and exhorted the 
king to exercife the fame feverity on the three earls, to 
confifcate their eftates, and by annexing them to the 
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oe, crown, both encreafe his own demefnes, and fet an 
‘ ‘example to all his fubjeéts of the dangers attending treafon 
1593- and rebellion. The advice was certainly rational, but 
not eafy to be executed by the fmall revenue and limited 
authority of James. He defired, therefore, fome fupply 
from her of men and money ; but though fhe had reafon 
to deem the profecution of the three popifh earls a com- 
mon caufe, the never could be prevailed on to grant him 
the leaft affiftance. The tenth part of the expence, which 
fhe beftowed in fwpporting the French king, and the 
States, would have fufficed to execute this purpofe, more 
immediately effential to her fecurity*: But fhe feems ever 
to have borne fome degree of malignity to James, whom. 
fhe hated, both as her heir, and as the fon of Mary, her 

hated rival and competitor. 

So far from giving James affiftance to profecute the 
catholic confpirators, the queen rather contributed to en- 
creafe his inquietude, by countenancing the turbulent dif- 
pofition of the earl of Bothwel*, a nobleman defcended 
from a natural fon of James V. Bothwel more than once 
attempted to render himfelf mafter of the king’s perfon; 
and being expelled the kingdom for thefe traiterous enter- 
prizes, he took fhelter in England, was fecretly protected 
by the queen, and lurked near the borders, where his 
power lay, with a view of ftill committing fome new vio- 
lence. He fucceeded at laft in an attempt on the king ; 
and by the mediation of the Englifh ambaflador, im- 
pofed difhonourable terms upon that prince: But James, 
by the authority of the convention of States, annulled 
this agreement as extorted by violence; again expelled 
Bothwel; and obliged him to take fhelter in England. 
Elizabeth, pretending ignorance of the place of his retreat, 
never executed the treaties, by which fhe was bound to 
deliver up all rebels and fugitives to the king of Scot- 
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land. During thefe diforders, encreafed by the refraCtory © ase 
difpofition of the ecclefiaftics, the profecution of they 
catholic earls remained in fufpence; but at laft the par- 7594+ 
liament pafled an act of attainder againft them, and the 

king prepared himfelf to execute it by force of arms, 

The noblemen, though they obtained a victory over the 

earl of Argyle, who acted by the king’s commiffion, 

found themfelves hard prefled by James himfelf, and 

agreed, on certain terms, to leave the kingdom. Both- . 
wel, being detected in a confederacy with them, forfeited 

the favour of Elizabeth; and was obliged to take fhelter, 

firft in France, then in Italy, where he died, fome years 

after, in great poverty. 

THE eftablifhed authority of the queen fecured her 
from all fuch attempts as James was expofed to from the 
mutinous difpofition of his fubjeé&s; and her enemies 
found no other means of piving her domeftic difturbance 
than by fuch traiterous and perfidious machinations, as 
ended in their own difgrace, and in the ruin of their cri- 
minal inftruments. Roderigo Lopez, a Jew, domeftic 
phyfician to the queen, being imprifoned on fufpicion, 
confefled, that he had received a bribe to poifon her from 
Fuentes and Ibarra, who had fucceeded Parma lately de- 
ceafed, in the government of the Netherlands; but he 
maintained, that he had no other intention than to cheat 
Philip of his money, and never meant to fulfil his engage- 
ment. He was, however, executed for the confpiracy ; and 
the queen complained to Philip of thefe difhonourable at- 
tempts of his minifters, but could obtain no fatisfa@tion *. 
York and Williams, two Englith traitors, were afterwards 
executed for a confpiracy with Ibarra, equally atrocious @, 

InsTEAD of avenging herfelf, by retaliating in a like 
manner, Elizabeth fought a more honourable vengeance, 
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R ‘_, finally breaking the force of the league, which, after the 


1504+ 


converfion of that monarch, went daily to decay, and 
was threatened with fpeedy ruin and diffolution. Norris 
commanded the Englifh forces.in Britanny, and affifted 
at the taking of Morlaix, Quimpercorentin, and Brett, 
towns garrifoned by Spanifh forces. In every action, 
the Englifh, though they had fo long. enjoyed domeftic 
peace, difcovered a {trong military.difpofition ; and the 
queen, though herfelf a heroine, found more frequent 
occafion to reprove her generals for encouraging their 
temerity, than for countenancing their fear or caution®: 
Sir Martin Frobifher, her brave admiral, perifhed, with 
many others, before Breft. Morlaix had been promifed 
to the Englifh for a place of retreat; but the duke 
d@’Aumont, the French general, eluded this promife, by 
making it be inferted in the capitulation, that none bat 
catholics fhould be admitted into that city. 


Next campaign, the French king, who had long car- 
ried on hoftilities with Philip, was at laft provoked, by 
the taking of Chatelet and Dourlens, and the attack of 
Cambray, to declare war againft that monarch. Eliza 
beth being threatened with a new invafion in England, 
and with an infurreétion in Ireland, recalled moft of her 
forces, and fent Norris to command in this latter king- 
dom. Finding alfo, that the French league was almott 
entirely diflolyed, and that the moft confiderable leaders 
had made an accommodation with their prince, fhe 
thought, that he could well fupport himfelf by his owa 
force and valour; and fhe began to be more fparing, in 
his caufe, of the blood and treafure of her fubjects. 

Some difgufts, which fhe had receiyed from the States, 
joined to the remonftrances of her frugal minifter Bur- 
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that fide; and fhe even demanded, by her ambaflador, ; 


Sir Thomas Bodley, to be reimburfed all the money, 
which fhe had expended in fupporting them, The States, 
befides alledging the conditions of the treaty, by which 
they were not bound to repay her, till the conclufion 
of a peace, pleaded their prefent poverty and diftrefs, 
the great fuperiority of the Spaniards, and the difficulty 
in fupporting the war; much more in faving money to 
difcharge their incumbrances. After much negociation, 
a new treaty was formed; by which the States engaged 
to free the queen immediately from the charge of the 
Englifh auxiliaries, computed at forty thoufand pounds 
a-year; to pay her annually twenty thoufand pounds 
for fome years; to affift her with a certain number of 
fhips ; and to conclude no peace or treaty without her 
confent. They alfo bound themfelves, on finifhing a 
peace with Spain, to pay her annually the fum of a 
hundred thoufand pounds for four years; but on this 
condition, that the payment fhould be in lieu of al] de- 
mands, and that they fhould be fupplied, though at their 
own charge, with a body of four thoufand auxiliaries 
from England i. 

Tue queen ftill retained in her hands the cautionary 
towns, which were a great check on the rifing power of 
the States; and fhe committed the important truft of 
Flufhing to Sir Francis Vere, a brave officer, who had 
diftinguifhed himfelf by his valour in the Low Coun- 
tries. She gave him the preference to Effex, who expect- 
ed fo honourable a command ; and though this nobleman 
was daily rifing both in reputation with the people, and 
favour with herfelf, the queen, who was commonly re- 
ferved in the advancement of her courtiers, thought pro- 
per, on this occafion, to give him a refufal. Sir Thomas 
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‘ »thoufand Englifh, with which Elizabeth, by a new 


1596. 


Naval en- 
terprizese 


treaty concluded with Henry, engaged to fupply that 
prince. Some ftipulations for mutual affiftance were 
formed by the treaty ; and all former engagements were 
renewed, 


Tuts body of Englith were maintained at the expence 
of the French king; yet did Henry efteem the fupply of 
confiderable advantage, on account of the great reputa- 
tion acquired by the Englifh, in fo many fortunate enter- 
prizes, undertaken againft the common enemy. In the 
great battle of Tournholt, gained this campaign by prince 
Maurice, the Englith auxiliaries, under Sir Francis Vere 
and Sir Robert Sydney, had acquired honour; and the 
fuccefs of that day was univerfally afcribed to their difci- 
pline and valour. 

Tuovucnu Elizabeth, at a confiderable expence of 
blood and treafure, made war againft Philip in France and. 
the Low Countries, .the moft fevere blows, which fhe 
gave him, were by thofe naval enterprizes, which either 
fhe or her fubjeéts fcarcely ever intermitted during one 
feafon. In 1594, Richard Hawkins, fon of Sir John, 
the famous navigator, procured the queen’s commiffion, 
and failed with three fhips to the South Sea by the ftraits 
of Magellan: But his voyage proved unfortunate, and he 
himfelf was“aken prifoner on the coaft of Chili. _ James 
Lancafter was fupplied the fame year with three fhips and 
a pinnace by the merchants of London ; and was more 
fortunate in his adventure, He took thirty-nine thips of 
the enemy ; and not content with this fuccefs, he made 
an attack on Fernambouc in Brazil, where, he knew, 
great treafures were at that time lodged. As he approached 
the fhore, he faw it lined with great numbers of the enemy; 
but no-wife daunted at this appearance, he placed the 
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ftouteft of his men in boats, and ordered them to row 
with fuch violence, on the landing place, as to fplitthem 
in pieces. By this bold action, he both deprived his men 
of all refource but in victory, and terrified the enemy, 
who fled after a fhort refiftance. He returned home with 
the treafure, which he had fo bravely acquired, In 1595, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who had anew forfeited the queen’s 
friendfhip by an intrigue with a maid of honour,.and who 
had been thrown into prifon for this mifdemeanor, no 
fooner recovered his liberty, than he was pufhed, by his 
aétive and enterprizing genius, to attempt fome’ great 
action. The fuccefs of the firft Spanifh adventurers 
againft Mexico and Peru had.begotten an extreme avidity 
in Europe; and a prepoffeffion univerfally took place, that, 
in the inland parts of South America, called Guiana, a 
country as yet undifcovered, there were mines and 
treafures far exceeding any which Cortes or Pizzaro 
had met with. Raleigh,» whofe turn of mind was 
fomewhat romantic and extravagant, undertook at his own 
charge the difcovery of this wonderful country. Having 
taken the fmall town of St. Jofeph in the ifle of Tri- 
nidado, where he found no riches, he left his fhip, and 
failed up the river Oroonoko in pinnaces, but without 
meeting any thing to anfwer his expectations. On his 
return, he publifhed an account of the country, full of 
the grofleft and moft palpable lies, that were ever at- 
tempted to be impofed on the credulity of mankind «, 
Tue fame year, Sir Francis Drake and Sir John 
Hawkins undertook a more important expedition againft 
the Spanifh fettlements in America; and they carried 
with them fix fhips of the queen’s and twenty more, 
which either were fitted out at their own charge, or 
were furnifhed them by private adventurers, Sir Tho- 
mas Bafkerville was appointed commander of the land 
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fign was to attempt Porto Rico, where, they knew, a 
rich carrack was at that time ftationed ; but as they had 
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Their firft de- 


not preferved the requifite fecrefy, a pinnace, having 
ftrayed from the fleet, was taken by the Spaniards, and 
betrayed the intentions of the Englifh. Preparations 
were made in that ifland for their reception; and the 
Englifly fleet, notwithftanding the brave aflault, which 
they made on the enemy, was repulfed with lofs. Haw- 
kins foon after died; and Drake purfued his voyage to 
Nombre di Dios, on the ifthmus of Darien; where, | 
having landed his men, he attempted to pafs forward to 
Panama, with a view of plundering that place, or, if he 
found fuch a fcheme practicable, of keeping and fortify- 
ing it. But he met not with the fame facility, which 
had attended his firft enterprizes in thofe parts. The 
Spaniards, taught by experience, had every where forti- 
fied the paffes, and had ftationed troops in the woods; 
who fo infefted the Englifh by continual alarms and 
{kirmifhes, that they were obliged to return, without 
being able to effet any thing. Drake himfelf, from 
the intemperance of the climate, the fatigues of his 
journey, and the vexation of his difappointment, was 
feized with a diftemper, of which he foon after died. 
Sir Thomas Bafkerville took the command of the fleet, 
which was in a weak condition; and after having fought 
a battle near Cuba with a Spanifh fleet, of which the 
event was not decifive, he returned to England, The 
Spaniards fuffered fome lofs from this enterprize; but the 
Englifh reaped no profit !, 

Tue bad fuccefs of this enterprize in the Indies made 
the Englifh rather attempt the Spanifh dominions in Eu- 
rope, where, they heard, Philip was making great pre- 
parations for a new invafion of England. A powerful 
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fleet was equipped at.Plymouth confifting of a hundred CH A P. 
and feventy veffels, feventeen of which were capital th 
fhips of war; the reft tenders and fmall veffels: Twenty 1597. 
fhips were added by the Hollanders. In this fleet there 
were computed to be embarked fix thoufand three hundred 
and fixty foldiers, a thoufand volunteers, and fix thou- 
fand feven hundred and feventy-two feamen, befide the 
Dutch. The land forces were commanded by the earl 
of Effex: The navy by lord Effingham, high admiral. 
Both thefe commanders had expended great fums of their 
own in the armament: For fuch was the fpirit of Eliza- 
beth’s reign. Lord Thomas Howard, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, Sir Francis Vere, Sir George Carew, and Sir 
Coniers Clifford had commands in this expedition, and 
were appointed council to the general and admiralm, 

Tue fleet fet fail on the firft of June 1596; and meet- 
ing with a fair wind, bent its courfe to Cadiz, at which 
place, by fealed orders delivered to all the captains, the 
general rendezvous was appointed. They fent before 
them fome armed tenders, which intercepted every fhip, 
that could carry intelligence to the enemy ; and they 
themfelves were fo fortunate when they caine near Cadiz, 
as to take an Irith veflel, by which they learned, that 
that port was full of merchant fhips of great value, and 
that the Spaniards lived in perfect fecurity, without any 
apprehenfions of an enemy. ‘This intelligence much 
encouraged the Englifh fleet, and gave them the profpe& 
of a fortunate iflue to the enterprize. 

Arrer.a fruitlefs attempt to land at St. Sebaftian’s on 
the weftern fide of the ifland of Cadiz; it was, upon 
deliberation, refolved by the council of war to attack 
the fhips and gallies in the bay, This attempt was 
deemed rafh; and the admiral himfelf, who was cautious 
in his temper, had entertained great feruples with regard 
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it: But Effex ftrenuoufly recommended the enter- 
- and when he found the refolution at laft taken, 
he threw his hat into the fea, and gave fymptoms of the 
moft extravagant joy. He felt, however, a great morti- 
fication, when Effingham informed him, that the queen, 
anxious for his fafety, and dreading the effects of his 
youthful ardour, had fecretly given orders, that he fhould 
not be permitted to command the van in the attacks, 
That duty was performed by Sir Walter Raleigh and lord 
Thomas Howard; but Effex no fooner came within reach 
of the enemy, than he forgot the promife, which the 
admiral had exacted from him, to keep in the midft of 
the fleet; he broke through and prefled forward into the’ 
thickeft of the fire. Emulation for glory, avidity of 
plunder, animofity againft the Spaniards, proved incen- 
tives to every one; and the enemy was foon obliged to 
flip anchor, and retreat farther into the bay, where they : 
ran many of their fhips aground. Effex then landed his 
men at the fort of Puntal; and immediately marched to 
the attack of Cadiz, which the impetuous valour of the 
Englith foon carried fword in hand. The generofity of 
Effex, not inferior to his valour, made him ftop the 
flaughter, and treat his prifoners with the greateft hu- 
manity, and even affability and kindnefs. ‘The Englith 
made rich plunder in the city; but miffed of a much 
richer by the refolution, which the duke of Medina, the 
Spanifh admiral, took of fetting fire to the fhips, in or 
der to prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy. 
Tt was computed, that the lofs, which the Spaniards 
faftained in this enterprize, amounted to twenty millions 
of ducats®; befides the indignity, which that proud and 
ambitious people fuffered from the facking of one of their 
chief cities, and deftroying in their harbour a fleet of fuch 
force and value. ' 
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hundred men and three months provifions, to defend the 
place, till fuccours fhould arrive from England: But all 
the other feamen and foldiers were fatisfied with the 
honour, which they had acquired; and were impatient to 
return home, in order to fecure their plunder. Every 
other propofal of Effex to annoy the enemy met with a 
like reception ; his {cheme for intercepting the carracks 
at the Azores, for aflaulting the Groine, for taking St. 
Andero, and St, Sebaftian : And the Englith, finding it 
fo difficult to drag this impatient warrior from the 
enemy, at laft left him on the Spanith coaft, attended 
by very few fhips. He complained much to the queen, 
of their want of fpirit in this enterprize; nor was fhe 
pleafed, that they had returned without attempting to 
intercept the Indian fleet?; but the great fuccefs, in 
the enterprize on Cadiz, had covered all their mifcar- 
riages: And that princefs, though fhe admired the lofty 
genius of Effex, could not forbear expreffing an efteem 
for the other officers?. The admiral was created earl 
of Nottingham; and his promotion gave great difguft 
to Ef:x', In the preamble of the patent it was faid, 
that the new dignity was conferred on him on account of 
his good fervices in taking Cadiz, and deftroying the 
Spanifh thips ; a merit which Effex pretended to belong 
folely'to himfelf: And he offered to maintain this plea 
by fingle combat againft the earl of Nottingham, or his 
fons, or any of his kindred. 


THE atchievements in the fubfequent year proved not 
fo fortunate; but as the Indian fleet very narrowly efcaped 
the Englifh, Philip had ftill reafon to fee the great hazard 
and difadvantage of that war in which he was engaged, 
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CHAP. and the fuperiority which the Englith, by their naval 
eal power and their fituation, had acquired over him. . The 
1597- queen, having received intelligence, that the Spaniards, 

though their fleets were fo much fhattered and deftroyed, 

by the expedition to Cadiz, were preparing a fquadron 

at Ferro! and the Groine, and were marching troops 
thither, with a view of making a defcent in Ireland, 

was refolved to prevent their enterprize, and to deftroy 

the fhipping in thefe harbours. She prepared a large 

fect of a hundred and twenty fail, of which feventeen 

were her own fhips, forty-three were fmaller veflels, 

and the reft tenders and victuallers: She embarked on 

board this fleet five thoufand new-levied foldiers, and 

added a thoufand veteran troops, whom Sir Francis Vere 
brought from the Netherlands. The ear] of Effex, com- 
mander in chief, both of the land and fea forces, was at 

the head of one {quadron: Lord Thomas Howard was ap- 
pointed vice-admiral of another; Sir Walter Raleigh of 

the third: Lord Mountjoy commanded the land forces 

under Effex: Vere was appointed marfhal: Sir George 
Carew lieutenant of the ordnance, and Sir Chriftopher 
Blount firft colonel. The earls of Rutland and South- 
ampton, the lords Grey, Cromwell, and Rich, with feveral - 

other perfons of diftinction, embarked as volunteers. Ef- 

fex declared his refolution either to deftroy the new Arma- 

da, which threatened England, or to perifh in the attempt. 

gth July. Tuis powerful fleet fet fail from Plymouth; but were 
no fooner out of harbour than they met with a furious 

ftorm, which fhattered and difperfed them; and before 

they could be refitted, Effex found, that their provitions 

were fo far {pent, that it would not be fafe to carry fo 
numerous an army along with him. He difmiffed, there- 

fore, all the foldiers, except the thoufand veterans under 

Vere; and laying afide ali thoughts of attacking Ferrol 

or the Groine, he confined the objeét of his expedition 

to 
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to the intercepting of the Indian fleet; which had at firtC H A P. 


been confidered only as the fecond enterprize which he 
was to attempt. 


Tue Indian fleet, in that age, by reafon of the imper= 
fection of navigation, had a ftated courfe, as well as 
feafon, both in their going out, and in their return; and 
there were certain iflands, at which, as at fixed ftages, they 
always touched, and where they took in water and pro- 
vifions, The Azores, being one of thefe places, where, 
about this time, the fleet was expected, Effex bent his 
courfe thither; and he informed Raleigh, that he, on 
his arrival, intended to attack Fayal, one of thefe iflands, 
By fome accident the fquadrons were feparated; and 
Raleigh arriving firft before Fayal, thought it more pru- 
dent, after waiting fome time for the general, to begin 
the attack alone, left the inhabitants fhould, by farther 
delay, have leifure to make preparations for their defence. 
He fucceeded in the enterprize; but Effex, jealous of 
Raleigh, expreffed great difpleafure at his conduct, and 
conftrued it as an intention of robbing the general of the 
glory which attended that action: He cafhiered, there- 
fore, Sydney, Bret, Berry, and others, who had con- 
curred in the attempt; and would have proceeded to 
inflict the fame punifhment on Raleigh himfelf, had not 
lord Thomas Howard interpofed with his good offices, and 
perfuaded Raleigh, though high-fpirited, to make fube 
miffions to the general. Effex, who was placable, as well 
as hafty and paffionate, was foon appeafed, and both re- 
ceived Raleigh into favour, and reftored the other officers 
to their commands‘, ‘This incident, however, though 
the quarrel was feemingly accommodated, Jaid the firtt 
foundation of that violent animofity, which afterwards 
took place between thefe two gallant commanders, 
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} 
! CHAP. Essex made next a difpfition proper for intercepting 
a , XLII. the Indian galleons; ahd Sir William Monfon, ‘whole 
a 1597>  ftation was the moft remte of the fleet, having fallen 
: in with them, made the dgnals which had been agreed 
on. ‘That able officer, inhis Memoirs, afcribes Effex’s 
failure, when he was fonear attaining fo mighty an 
advantage, to his want of experience in feamanfhip; and 
i the account which he gives of the errors committed 
| by that nobleman, appeas very reafonable as well as 
candid‘, The Spanifh flet, finding that the enemy was 
upon them, made all the fail poffible to the Terceras, 
and got into the fafe and vell fortified harbour of Angra, 
before the Englith fleet could overtake them. Effex in- 
tercepted only three fhips; which, however, were fo rich 
as to repay all the chargesof the expedition. 

Tue caufes of the mifiarriage in this enterprize were 
much canvaffed in Englanl, upon the return of the fleet; 
and though the courtiers took part differently, as they 
affeGted either Effex or Rileigh, the people, in general, 
who bore an extreme regad to the gallantry, fpirit, and 
generofity of the former, were inclined to juttify every 
circumftance of his condut. The queen, who loved the 
one as much as fhe eftemed the other, maintained a 
kind of neutrality, and e:deavoured to fhare her favours 
with an impartial hand beween the parties. Sir Robert 
Cecil, fecond fon of lor« Burleigh, was a courtier of 
promifing hopes, much canected with Raleigh; and fhe 
made him fecretary of ftite, preferably to Sir Thomas 
Bodley, whom Effex reconmended for that office. But 
not to difguft Effex, fhe jromoted him to the dignity of 
earl Marfhal of England; an office which had been va- 
cant fince the death of tie earl of Shrewfbury. Effex 
might perceive from this conduét, that fhe never intended 
to give him the entire ‘fcendant over his rivals, and 
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might thence learn the neceffiy of moderation and cau-C€ eA A P. 
tion. But his temper was toy high for ener his, =r 


court; and his free fallies, wiile they Ef ee him but 
more amiable in the eyes of good judges, gave his ene- 
mies many advantages againft iim. 


THE war with Spain, thoigh fuccefsful, having ex- g4th O&, 
haufted the queen’s exchequer, fhe was obliged to aflemble 
a parliament; where Yelvertn, a lawyer, was chofen 
fpeaker of the houfe of conmons*. Elizabeth ‘took 
care, by the mouth of Sir Thomas Egerton, lord keeper, 
to inform this aflembly of theneceflity of a fupply. She 
faid, that the wars, formerly waged in Europe, had 
commonly been conduéted by the parties without farther 
view than to gain a few towns, or at moft a province, 
from each other; but the objet of the prefent hoftilities, 
on the part of Spain, was no oer than utterly to bereave 
England of her religion, her iberty, and her independ-~ 
ance: That thefe bleflings, however, fhe herfelf had 
hitherto, been able to preferve, in fpite of the devil, the 
pope, and the Spanifh tyrant and all the mifchievous 
defigns of all her enemies: Tiat in this conteft the had 
difburfed a fum triple to all the parliamentary fupplies 
granted her; and befides exp:nding her ordinary reve- 
nues, had been obliged to fell nany of the crown lands: 
And that fhe could not doult, but her fubjeéts, in a 
caufe where their own honour ind intereft were fo deeply 
concerned, would willingly camtribute to fuch moderate 
taxations as fhould be found neceflary for the common 
defence*, The parliament g’anted her three fubfidies 
and fix fifteenths ; the fame fuyply which had been given 
four years before, but which lad then appeared fo unu- 
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CFA P.fyal, that they had voted it fhould never afterwards be 
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regarded as a precedent. 


697. 


Tue commons, this feffion, ventured to engage in 
two controverfies about forms with the houfe of peers; 2 
prelude to thofe encroachments, which, as they aflumed 
more courage, they afterwards made upon the preroga- 
tives of the crown. They complained, that the ‘lords 
failed in civility to them, by receiving their meflages fit- 
ting with their hats on; and that the keeper returned an 
anfwer in the fame negligent pofture: But the upper 
houfe proved, to their full fatisfaétion, that they were 
not entitled, by cuftom, and the ufage of parliamient, to 
any more refpecty. Some amendments had been made 
by the lords, to a bill fent up by the commons and 
thefe amendments were written on parchment, and re- 
turned with the bill to the commons, The lower houfe 
took umbrage at the novelty: They pretended, that 
thefe amendments ought to have been written on paper, 
not on parchment; and they complained of this innova- 
tion to the peers. The peers replied, that they expected 
not fuch a frivolous obje&tion from the gravity of the 
houfe; and that it was not material, whether the amend- 

nents were written on parchment or on paper, nor 
whether. the paper were white, black, or brown. The 
commons were offended at this’ reply, which feémed ‘to 
contain a mockery of them; and they complained of it, 
though without obtaining any fatisfaion2, 

AN application was made by way of petition to the 
queen, from the lower houfe, againft monopolies; an 
abufe which had rifen to an enormous height; and they 
received a gracious, though a general anfwer; for which 


they returned their thankful acknowledgments *. But 
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hot to give them too much encouragement in fuch appli- oo — 
cations, fhe told them, in the fpeech which fhe delivered — ' , 
at their diflolution, ‘* That with regard to thefe patents, 1597+ 
*¢ fhe hoped, that her dutiful and loving fubje&ts would 


*€ not take away her prerogative, which is the chief 


*¢ flower in her gatden, and the principal and head pearl 
‘¢ in her crown and diadem; but that they would rather 
s¢ leave thefe matters to her difpofal>.” The commons 
alfo took notice, this feflion, of fome tranfactions in the 


court of high commiffion; but not ‘till they had pre- 
vioufly obtained permiffion from her majefty to that 
purpofes, 


EvizaseETtH had reafon to forefee, that patliamentary 1599. 
fupplies would now become more neceflary to her than 
ever; and that the chief burthen of the war with Spain 
would thengeforth lie upon England... Henry had re- 
ceived an overture for peace with Philip;. but before he 
would proceed to a negociation, he gave intelligence of 
it to his allies, the queen and the States; that, if pof- 
fible, a general pacification might be made by common 
agreement. Thefe two powers fent ambafladors to ' 


France, in order to remonftrate againft peace ; the queen, 
Sir Robert Cecil, and Henry Herbert; the States, Juftin 
Naflau, and John Barnevelt. Henry faid to thefe mini- 
fters, that his early education had been amidft war and 
danger, and he had pafled the whole courfe of his life 
either in arms of in military preparations: That after the 
proofs, which he had given of his alacrity in the field, 
no one could doubt, but he would willingly, for his 
part, have continued in a courfe of life, to which he was 


now habituated, till the common enemy were reduced to 


fuch a condition as no longer to give umbrage either to 
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not even thofe of his people, nothing but the moft in- 
vincible neceflity, could ever induce him to think of a fepa- 
rate peace with Philip, or make him embrace meafures 
not entirely conformable to the wifhes of all his confede- 
rates: That his kingdom, torne with the convulfions and 
civil wars of near half a century, required fome interval 
of repofe, ere it could reach a condition, in which it 
might fuftain itfelf; much more fupport it allies: That 
after the minds of his fubjects were compofed to tran- 
guillity and accuftomed to obedience, after his finances 
were brought into order, and after agriculture and the 
arts were reftored, France, inftead of being a burthen, 
as at prefent, to her confederates, would be able to lend 
them effe&ual fuccour, and amply to repay them all the 
affiftance, which fhe had received during her calamities: 
And ‘that, if the ambition of Spain wouldsnot at pre- 
fent grant them fuch terms as they fhould think rea 
fonable, he hoped, that, in a little time, he fhould attain 
fuch a fituation as would enable him to mediate more 
effeGually, and with more decifive authority, in_ their 
behalf. 

Tue ambafladors were fenfible, that thefe reafons 
were not feigned; and they therefore remonftrated with 
the lefs vehemence againft the meafures, which, they 
faw, Henry was determined to purfue. The States 
knew, that that monarch was interefted never to permit 
their final ruin; and having received private affurances, 
that he would ftill, notwithftanding the peace, give them 
afliftance both of men and money, they were well pleafed 
to remain on terms of amity with him. His greateft 
concern was to give fatisfaction to Elizabeth for this 
breach of treaty. He had a cordial efteem for that prin- 
cefs, a fympathy of manners, and a gratitude for the 
extraordinary favours, which he had. received from her, 
during 
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during his greateft difficulties: And he ufed every expes Ee: P 
dient to apologize and atone for that meafure, which —__, 
neceffity extorted from him. But as Spain refufed to 1598 
treat with the Dutch as a free ftate, and Elizabeth 

would not negociate without her ally, Henry found Pace of 
himfelf obliged to conclude at Vervins, a feparate peace, io 
by which he recovered pofleffion of all the places feized 

by Spain during the courfe of the civil Wars, and pro- 

cured to himfelf leifure to purfue the domettic fettlement 

of his kingdom. His capacity for the arts of peace was 

Not inferior to his military talents; and, in a little time, 

by his frugality, order, and wife government, he raifed 
France, from the defolation and mifery, in which fhe 

was involved, to a more flourifhing condition than the 

had ever before enjoyed. 

‘THE queen knew, that fhe could alfo, whenever fhe 
pleafed, finith the war cn equitable terms; and that 
Philip, having no claims upon her, would be glad to 
free himfelf from an enemy, who had foiled him in 
every conteft, and who ftill had it fo much in her power 
to make him feel the weight of her arms. Some of her 
wifeft counfellors, particularly the treafurer, advifed her 
to embrace pacific meafures; and fet before her the ad- 
vantages of tranquillity, fecurity, and frugality, asmore 
confiderable than any fuccefs, which could attend the 
greateft victories. But this high-{pirited princefs, though 
at firft averfe to war, feemed now to have attained fuch 
an afcendant over the enemy, that fhe was unwilliag tq 
ftop the courfe of her profperous fortune. She con= 
fidered, that her fituation and her paft victories had 
given her entire fecurity againit any dangerous invafion ; 
and the war muft thenceforth be conduGted by fudden 
enterprizes and naval expeditions, in which fhe poftefled 
an undoubted fuperiority: That the weak condition of 
Philip in the Indies, opened to her the view of the moft 
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durable advantages; amd the yearly return of his treae 
fure by fea afforded a continual profpeét of important, 
though more temporary, fuccefles: That, after his peace 
with France, if fhe alfo fhould confent to an accommo- 
dation, he would be able to turn his whole force againft 
the revolted provinces of the Netherlands, which, though 
they had furprifingly encreafed their power by com- 
merce and good government, were fill unable, if not fup- 
ported by their confederates, to maintain war againtt fo 
potent a monarch ; And that as her defence of that com- 
monwealth was the original ground of the quarrel, it was 
unfafe, as well as difhonourable, to abandon its caule, 
till the had placed it ina ftate of greater fecurity. 


TuesE reafons were frequently inculcated on her by 
the earl of Effex, whofe paffion for glory, as well as his 
military talents, made him earneftly defire the continu- 
ance of war, from which he expected to reap fo much 


The earl of advantage and diftin@ion, The rivaifhip between this 


nobleman and lord Burleigh made each of them infift the 
more ftrenuoufly on his owncounfel ; but as Effex’s perfon 
was agreeable to the queen, as well as his advice con- 
formable to her inclinations, the favourite feemed daily 
to acquire an afcendant over the minifter. Had he been 
endowed with caution and felf-command, equal to his 
fhining qualities, he would haye fo rivetted himfelf in the 
gueen’s confidence, that none of his enemies had ever 
been able to impeach his credit: But his lofty fpirit could 
ill fubmit to that implicit deference, which her tempet 
required, and which fhe had ever been accuftomed to re- 
ceive from all her fubjects. Being once engaged ina dif- 
pute with her about the choice of a governor for Treland, 
he was fo heated in the argument, -that he entirely forgot 
the rules both of duty and civility; and turned his back 
upon her in a contemptuous manner. Her anger, na- 
gurally prompt and violent, rofe at this proyocation; and 
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fhe inftantly gave him a box on the) ear; adding mec AX P. 
paffionate expreffion, fuited to his impertinence. In-\ _"» 
ftead of recollecting himfelf, and making the fubmif= 2598: 
fions due to her fex and ftation, he clapped his hand to 

his fword, and fwore, that he would not bear fuch ufage, 

were it from Henry VIIL. himfelf; and he immediately 
withdrew from court. Egerton, the chancellor, who 

loved Effex, exhorted him to repair his indifcretion by 
proper acknowledgments; and entreated him not to give 

that triumph to his enemies, that affliction to his friends, 

which muft enfue from his fupporting a conteft with 

his fovereign, and deferting the fervice of his country : 

But Effex was deeply ftung with the difhonour, which 

he had received; and feemed to think, that an infult, 
which, might be pardoned in a woman, was become a 
mortal affront when it came from his. fovereign, ‘¢ If 

‘¢ the vileft of all indignities,” faid he, ‘* is done me, 

“¢ does religion enforce me to fue for pardon? Doth God 

*¢ require it? Is it impiety not to do it? Why? Cannot 

©: princes err? Cannot fubjects receive wrong? Is an 

«¢ earthly power infinite? Pardon me, my lord, I can 

*¢ never fubfcribe to thefe principles. Let Solomon’s 

‘© fool laugh when he is ftricken ; let thofe that mean to 

«* make their profit of princes, fhew no fenfe of princes’ 

“ injuries: Let. them acknowledge an infinite abfolute- 

¢¢ nefs on earth, that do not believe an abfolute [nfinite- 

“¢ nefs in heaven :” (alluding, probably, to the character 

and conduct of Sir Walter Raleigh, who. lay under the 
reproach of impiety) ‘‘ As for me,” continued he, ‘* I 

s¢ have received wrong, I feel it: My caufe is good, I 


n 


“¢ know it; and whatfoever happens, all the powers 
© on earth can never exert more ftreneth and conftancy 
$< in oppreffing, than I can fhew in fuffering every 
$6 thing that can or fhall be impofed upon me. Your 
$$ lordthip, in the beginning of your letter, makes me 

Cen “* 4 player, 
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4th Aug, 


<< my own game, fo you may fee more than I: But give 
me leave to tell you, that fince you do but fee, and} 
do fuffer, I muft of neceffity feel more than you 4.” 
‘Turs fpirited letter was fhown by Effex to his friends; 
and they were fo imprudent as to’ difperfe copies of its 
Yet notwithftanding this additional provocation, the 
queen’s partiality was fo prevalent, that fhe reinftated 
him in his former favour; and her kindnefs to him ap- 
peared rather to have acquired new force from this fhort 
interval of anger and refentment. The death of Burleighy 
his antagonift, which happened about the fame time, 
feemed to enfure him conftant pofleffion of the queen’s 
confidence ; and nothing indeed but his own indiferetion 
could thenceforth have fhaken his well-eftablifhed credit. 
Lord Burleigh died in an advanced age; and by a rare 
fortune, was equally regretted by his fovereign and the 
people. - He had rifen gradually, from fmall beginnings, 
by the mere force of merit; and though his authority 
was never entirely abfolute, or uncontrouled with the 
queen, he was ftill, during the courfe of near forty 


years, regarded as her principal minifter. None of her 


other inclinations or affeétions could ever overcome her 
confidence in fo ufeful a counfellor; and as he had had 
the generofity or good fenfe to pay afliduous court to her, 
during her fifter’s reign, when it was dangerous to appear 
her friend, fhe thought herfelf bound in gratitude, when 
fhe mounted the throne, to perfevere in her attachments 
to him, He feems not to have poflefled any fhining 
talents of addrefs, eloquence, or imagination; and was 
chiefly diftinguifhed by folidity of underftanding, probity 
of manners, = indefatigable application in bufinels : 
Virtues, which, if they do not always enable a man to 
attain high ftations, do certainly qualify him beft for filling 


4 See note [11] at the end of the volume, 
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them. Of all the queen’s minifters he alone left a confi- ay AP, 
derable fortune to his pofterity ; a fortune jot acquired _—~ et 


by rapine or oppreffion, but gained by the regular profits 1598. 


of his offices, and preferved by: frugality. 


Tue laft a& of this able minifter was. the concluding 8ih Aug, 


of anew treaty with the Dutch ; who, after being, in fome 


meafure, deferted by the king of France, were glad to 


preferyv 


e the queen’s alliance, by fubmitting to any terms 


which the pleafed to require of them, The debt, which 


they owed her, was now fettled at eight hundred thoufand 


pounds: Of this fum they agreed to pay, during the war, 


thirty thoufand pounds a-year; and thefe payments were 


to continue till four hundred thoufand pounds of the debt 


fhould be extinguithed. They engaged alfo, during the 


time that England fhould continue the war with Spain, 


to pay the garrifons of the cautionary towns, ‘They fti- 
if 


pulated, 


that, if Spain fhould invade England, or the 


Ifle of Wight, or Jerfey, or Scilly, they fhould aft 
her with a body of five thoufand foot, and five hundred 


horfe 5 


and that in cafe fhe undertook any naval arma- 


ment againft Spain, they fhould join an equal number 
of fhips to hers*. By this treaty the queen was eafed 
of an annual charge of a hundred and twenty thoufand 


pounds. 


Soon after the death of Burleigh, the queen, who 


regretted extremely the lofs of fo wife and faithful a mi- 


nifter, was informed of the death of her c apital enemy, 
Philip II. who, after languifhing under many infirmities 


expired in an advanced age at Madrid. This Raughip 


prince, defirous of an accommodation with his revolted 
fubje@ts in the Netherlands, but difdaining to make in his 


own name the conceffions neceffary. for that purpofe, had 


transferred to his daughter, married to archduke Albert, 
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CHAP. thetitle to the Low Country provinces 5 but as it was 
geal not expected, that this princefs could have pofterity, and 
3598. as the reverfion, on failure of her iffue, was {till referved 
to the crown of Spain, the States confidered this deed 

only as the change of a name, and they perfifted with 

equal obftinacy in their refiftance to the Spanifh arms, 

The other powers alfo of Europe made no diftinGtion be- 

tween the courts of Bruffels and Madrid; and the fecret 
oppofition of France, as well as of the avowed efforts of 
England, continued to operate againft.the progrefs of 


Albert, as it had done againft that of Philip. 
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‘HOUGH the dominion of the Englith over Irelandc H A P: 


had been feemingly eftablifhed above four centuries, de ; 
it may fafely be affirmed, that their authority had hither- 1599. 


to been little more than nominal, ‘The Irifh princes and State of fre- 


nobles, divided among themfelves, readily paid the exte- 
rior marks of obeifance to a power which they were not 
able to refift; but, as no durable force was ever keeped 
on foot to retain them in their duty, they relapfed ftill 
into their former ftate of independance. ‘Too weak to 
introduce order and obedience among the rude inhabi- 
tants, the Englifh authority was yet fufficient to check 
the growth of any enterprizing genius among the natives: 
And though it could beftow no true form of civil govern- 
ment, it was able to prevent the rife of any fuch form, 
from the internal combination or policy of the Irifha, 

Mosr of the Englith inftitutions likewife, by which 
that ifland was governed, were to the lait degree abfurd, 
and fuch as no ftate before had ever thought of, for pre- 
ferving dominion over its conquered provinces. 
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CHAP. ‘THE Englifh nation, all on fire for the project of fubs 
Ee | sduirg France, a project, whofe fuccefs was the moft 
15¢9. impobable, and would to them have proved the moft 
perticious ; neglected all other enterprizes, to which 
ther fituation fo ftrongly invited them, and which, in 
tim:, would have brought them an acceffion of riches, 
graideur, and fecurity. The {mall army, which they 
maitained in Ireland, they never fupplied regularly with 
pay; and as no money could be levied on the ifland, 
whch pofleffed none, they gave their foldiers the privi- 
Jey: of free quarter upon the natives. Rapine and info- 
lene inflamed the hatred, which prevailed between the ; 
corguerors and the conquered: Want of fecurity among 
thelrifh, introducing defpair, nourifhed {till more the 
flon, natural to that uncultivated people. 
fur the Englihh carried farther their ill-judged tyranny. 
Infead of inviting the Irith to adopt the more civilized 
cufoms of their conquerors, they even refufed, though 
earieftly folicited, to communicate to them the privilege 
of heir laws, and every where marked them out as aliens 
andas enemies. Thrown out of the protection of juttice, 
thenatives could find no fecurity but in force; and fiying | 
theneighbourhood of cities, which they could not ap- 
proich with fafety, they fheltered themfelves in their 
maihes and forefts from the infolence of their inhumaa 
maters. Being treated like wild beafts, they became 
fuci; and joining the ardor of revenge to their yet un- 
tared barbarity, they grew every day more intractable 
andmore dangerous ?. 
4s the Englith princes deemed the conqueft of the dif 
pered Irifh to be more the object of time and patience 
thai the fource of military glory, they willingly delegated 
that office to private adventurers, who, inlifting foldiers 
at heir own charge, reduced provinces of that ifland, 
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which they converted to their own profit. Separse ju-C HA P, 


rifdictions and principalities were eftablifhed by thef lord- 
ly conquerors : The power of peace and war was aflimed ; 
Military law was exercifed over the Trifh, whom the fub- 
dued, and, by degrees, over the Englith, by whde af- 
fiftance they conquered: And, after their authoritr had 
once taken root, deeming the Englith inftitutiors ‘lefs 
favourable to barbarous dominion, they degenerate] into 
mere Irifh, and abandoned the garb, language, mainers, 
and laws of their mother country °, 

By all this imprudent condu& of England, the mtives 
of its dependant ftate remained fill in that abject ondi-~ 
tion, into which the northern and weftern parts of Eu- 
rope were funk, before they received civility and favery 
from the refined policy and irrefiftible bravery of kome. 
Even at the end of the fixteenth century, when every 
chriftian nation was cultivating with ardour every civil 
art of life, that ifland, lying in a temperate climate, en- 
joyinga fertile foil, acceflible in its fituation, poflefed of 
innumerable harbours, was ftill, notwithftanding thefe 
advantages, inhabited by a people, whofe cuftom: and 
manners approached nearer thofe of favages than of bar- 
barians ¢. 

As the rudenefs and ignorance of the Irith wer ex- 
treme, they were funk below the reach of that curofity 
and love of novelty, by which every other people in Eu- 
rope had been feized at the beginning of that cenury, 
and which had engaged them in innovations and relicious 
difputes, with which they were ftill fo violently aginted, 
The ancient fuperftition, the practices and obferyinces 
of their fathers, mingled and polluted with many wild 
Opinions, ftill maintained an unfhaken empire over tlem ; 


229 


and the example alone of the Englith was fufficiert to 
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der the reformation odious to the prejudiced and difa 
contented Irifh. The old oppofition of manners; laws, 
and intereft was now inflamed by religious antipathy ; 
and the fubduing and civilizing of that country feemed 
to become every day more dificult and more impracti- 
cable. 

Tue animofity againft the Englifh was carried fo far 
by the Irith, that, in an infurre€tion, raifed by two fons 
of the earl of Clanricarde; they put to the fword all the 
inhabitants of the town of Athenry, though Trith ; be- 
caufe they began to conform themfelves to Englifh cuf- 


toms, and had embraced a more civilized form of life, 


than had been prattifed by their aneeftors *. 
Tue ufual revenue of Ireland amounted only to fix 
nd pounds a-year®: The queen, though with 


thoufa 
commonly added twenty thoufand more; 


much repining *, 
which fhe remitted from England: And with this fmall 
revenue, 2 body of a thoufand men was fupported, which, 
on extraordinary emergencies, was augmented to two 
thoufand®. No'wonder that a force, fo difproportioned 
to the object, inftead of fubduing a mutinous kingdom, 
ferved rather to provoke the natives, and to excite 
thofe frequent infurreétions, which ftill farther inflamed 
the animofity between the two nations, and encreafed 
the diforders, to which the Trifh were naturally fub- 


ject. i 
In 1560, Shan O’Neale, or the great O’Neale, as the 
Trifh called him, becaufe head of that potent clan, raifed 
a rebellion in Ulfter; but after fome fkirmithes, he was 
received into favour, upon his fubmiffion, and his pro- 
mite of a more dutiful behaviour for the future ®, This 
impunity tempted him to undertake a new infurrection if 
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4567; but being pufhed by Sir Henry Sidney, lord de- H A p, 


puty, he'retreated into Clandeboy, and rather than fub- 
mit to the Englifh, he put himfelf into the hands of fome 
Scottifh iflanders, who commonly infefted thofe parts by 
their incurfions. ‘The Scots, who retained a quarrel 
againft him on account of former injuries, violated the 
Jaws of hofpitality, and murdered -him at a feftival, to 
which they had invited him. He was a man equally 
noted for his pride, shis violence, his debaucheries, and 
his hatred of the Englifhenation. He is faid to have put 
fome of his followers to death, becaufe they endeavoured 
to introduce the ufe of bread after) the Englith fafhion'. 
Though fo violent an enemy to luxury, ‘he was extremely 
addidied to riot ; and was accuftomed, after his: intem- 
perance had thrown him into a fever, to plunge his body 
into mire, that he might allay the flame, which he had 
raifed. by former excefles*, Such was the life led by this 
haughty barbarian, who fcorned the title of the earl of 
Tyrone, which Elizabeth intended to have reftored to 
him, and who aflumed the rank and appellation of king of 
Ulfter. . He ufed alfo to fay, that, though the queen was 
his fovereign lady, he never made peace with her but at 
her feeking!. 

Sin - Henry SIDNEY was one of the wifeft and moft 
reland had enjoyed for feveral 


active governors that I: 
reigns™; and he pofleffed his authority eleven years ; 
during which, he ftruggled with many difficulties, 
and made fome progrefs in reprefline thofe diforders, 
which had become inveterate among the people. The 
earl of Defmond, in 1569, gave him difturbance, from 
the hereditary animofity, which prevailed between that 
nobleman and the earl of Ormond, defcended from the 


c 


only family, 


in Ireland, that had fteddily 
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© H A’P. maintained its loyalty to the Englifh crown”. The earl 
ie ‘ se eae 
of Thomond, in 1570, attempted a rebellion in- Con- 


1599: 


naught, but was obliged to fly into France, before his 
defigns were ripe for execution. Stukely, another fugi- 
tive, found fuch credit with the pope, Gregory the XI Ith, 
that he flattered that pontiff with the profpect of making 
his nephew, Buon Compagno, king of Treland ; and as 
if this project had already taken effe&t, he accepted the 
title of marquifs of Leinfter from the new fovereign® 
He paffed next into Spain; and after having received 
much encouragement and great rewards from Philip, 
who intended to employ him as an inftrument in difturb- 
ing Elizabeth, he was found to poffefs too little ine 
tere(t for executing thofe high promifes, which he had 
made to that monarch. He retired into Portugal; and 
following the fortunes of Don Sebaftian, he perifhed with 
that gallant prince in his bold but unfortunate expedition 
againft the Moors. 

Lorp Gray, after fome interval, fucceeded to the go- 
vernment of Ireland; and, in 1579, fupprefled anew re- 
bellion of the earl of Defmond, though fupported by a 
body of Spaniards and Italians. The rebellion of the 
Bourks followed a few years after; occafioned by the ftri& 
and equitable adminiftration of Sir Richard Bingham, go- 
vernor of Connaught, who endeavoured to reprefs the 
tyranny of the chieftains over their vaflalsP, The queen, 
finding Ireland fo burthenfome to her, tried feveral ex- 
pedients for reducing it to a ftate of greater order and 
{ubmiffion. She encouraged the earl of Effex, father to 
that nobleman, who was afterwards her favourite, 10 
attempt the fubduing and planting of Clandeboy, Ferny, 
and other territories, part of fome late forfeitures: But 
that enterprize proved unfortunate; and Effex died of a 
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ing the uncultivated ma 
the moft unhappy expedient, employed ir 
of Ireland, was that made ufe of in 1585, ~ Sir John 
Perrot; at that time lord de outy: He put arms into the 
hands of the Ivith inhabitants of Ulfter, in order to enable 
them, without the aififtance of the government, to reprefs 
the a ieurfions of the Scottifh iflanders, by which thefe 
parts were much infefted', At the fame time; the invi- 
tations of Philip, joined to their zeal for the catholic 


eligion, engaged many of the gentry to ferve in the 
Low Coun 
with officers and foldiers 
came formidable to the Englifh, and was thenceforth 
able to maintain a more regular war againft her ancient 


and thus Ireland, being provided 


5 with difcipline and arms, be- 


mafters. 

Huen O’NEALE, nephéw to Shan O’ Neale; had Tyrone’s 
been raifed by the queen to the dignity of earl of Tyrone ; "ei" 
but having murdered his coufin; fon of that rebel, and 
being acknowledged head of his clan, he preferred the 
pride of barbarous licence and dominion to the pleafures 
of opulence and tranquillity; and he fomented all thofe 
diforders, by which he hoped to weaken or overturn the 
Englifh government. He was noted for the vices of per- 
fidy and cruelty; fo common among uncultivated nations ; 
and was alfo eminent for courage, a virtue, which their 
diforderly courfe of life requires; and which notwith- 
ftanditig, being lefs fupported by the principle of honour, 
is commonly more precarious among them, than amor 
a civilized peoples ‘Tyrone, actuated by this fpirit, 
fectetly fomented the difcontents of the Maguires, Odone 
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trufting to the influence of his deceitful oaths and pro- 
feffions, he put himfelf into the hands of Sir William 
Ruflel, who, in the year 1594, was fent over deputy 
to Ireland. Contrary to the advice and proteftation of 
Sir Henry Bagnal, marfhal of the army, he was difmiffed ; 
and returning to his own country, he embraced the refo- 
lution of raifing an open rebellion, and of relying no 
longer on the lenity or inexperience of the Englifh go- 
yvernment, He entered into a correfpondence with Spain: 
He procured thence a fupply of arms and ammunition: 
And having united all the Irifh chieftains in a dependance 
upon himfelf, he began to be regarded as a formidable 
enemy. 

Tur native Irifh were fo poor, that their country 
afforded few other commodities than cattle and oatmeal, 
which were eafily concealed or driven away on the ap- 
proach of the enemy; and as Elizabeth was averfe to 
the expence requifite for fupporting her armies, the 
Englifh found much difficulty in pufhing their advan- 
tages, and in purluing the rebels into the bogs, woods, 
and other faftnefles, to which they retreated. Thele 
motives rendered Sir John Norris, who commanded the 
Englith army, the more willing to hearken to any pro- 
pofals of truce or accommodation made him by Tyrone; 
and after the war was {pun out by thefe artifices for fome 
years, that gallant Englifhman, finding that he had been 
deceived by treacherous promifes, and that he had per- 
formed nothing worthy of his ancient reputation, was 
feized with a languifhing diftemper, and died of vexation 
and difcontent. Sir Henry Bagnal, who fucceeded him 
in the command, was {till more unfortunate. As he ad- 
vanced to relieve the fort of Black-water, befieged by the 
rebels, -he was furrounded in difadvantageous ground ; 
his foldiers, difcouraged by part of their powder’s acci- 

dentally 
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dentally taking fire, were put to flight; and, though the © sha P. 
purfuit was ftopped by Montacute, who commanded they 
Englith horfe, fifteen hundred men, together with the 1599. 
general himfelf, were’ left dead upon the fpot. This 
victory, fo unufual to the Irith, rouzed their courage, 
fupplied them with arms and ammunition, and raifed 
the reputation of Tyrone, who aflumed the chara@er 
of the deliverer of his country, and patron of Irith 
liberty *. 

Tue Englifh council were now fenfible, that the re- 
bellion of Ireland was come to a dangerous head, and 
that the former temporizing arts, of granting truces and 
pacifications to the rebels; and of allowing them to pur- 
chafe pardons by refigning part of the plunder, acquired 
during theif infurrection, ferved only to encourage the 
fpitit of mutiny and diforder among them. It was theres 
fore refolved to pufh the war by more vigorous meafures ; 
and the queen caft her eyé on Charles Blount, lord 
Mountjoy, a3 a man, who, though hitherto lefs accuf- 
tomed to arms than to books and literature, was endowed, 
fhe thought, with talents equal to the undertaking 
But the young earl of Effex, ambitious of fame, and 
defirous of obtaining this government for himfelf, op- 
pofed’ the choice of Mountjoy; and reprefented the nes 
ceflity of appointing, for that important employment, 
fome perfon more experienced in war than this nobleman, 
more practifed in bufinefs, and of higher quality and 
reputation. By this defcription, he was urderftood to 
imean himfelf*; and no fooner was his defire known, than 
his enemies; even more zealoufly than his friends, con- 
fpired to gratify his wifhes. Many of his friends thought, 
that he never ought to confent, except for a fhort time, to 
accept of any employment, which muft rtmove him from 
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CH A P.court, and prevent him from cultivating that perfonal 
XHIV- inclination, which the queen fo vifibly bore him*, His 
eae inclination, which the queen fo vifibly bore him % is 
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over to Ire- 
\ 

land, 


enemies hoped, that if, by his abfence, fhe had once 
leifure to forget the charms of his perfon and converfa- 
tion, his impatient and lofty demeanor would foon dif 
guft.a princefs, who ufually exacted fuch profound fubs 
miffion and. implicit obedience from all her fervants, 
But Effex. was incapable of entering into fuch cautious 
views ; and even Elizabeth, who was extremely defirous 
of fubduing the Irifh rebels, and who was much prepof= 
feffed in favour of Effex’s genius, readily agreed to ap- 
point him governor of Ireland, by the title of lord 
lieutenant. The more to encourage him in his under- 
taking, fhe granted him by his patent more extenfive 
authority than had ever before been conferred on any 
lieutenant ; the power of carrying on or finifhing the war 
as he pleafed, of pardoning the rebels, and of filling all 
the moft confiderable employments of the kingdom*. 
And to enfure him of fuccefs, fhe levied a numerous army 
of fixteen thoufand foot and thirteen hundred horfe, 
which fhe afterwards augmented to twenty thoufand 
foot and two thoufand horfe: A force, which, it was 
apprehended, would beable, in one.campaign, to over- 
whelm the rebels, and make an entire conquett of Ireland. 
Nor did Effex’s enemies, the earl of Nottingham, Sir Ro- 
bert Cecil, Sir Walter Raleigh, and lord Cobham, throw 
any obftacles in the way of thefe preparations ; but hoped 
that the higher the queen’s expectations of fuccefs were 
raifed, the more difficult it would be for the event to 
correfpond to them. In a like view, they rather feconded 
than oppofed, thofe exalted encomiums, which Effex’s 
numerous and fanguine friends difperfed, of his high 
genius, of his elegant endowments, his heroic cou- 
rage, his unbounded generofity, and his noble birth; nor 
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were they difpleafed to obferve that paffionate fondnefs,C H A P. 
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which the people every where exprefled for this nobleman, Cae 5 


Thefe artful politicians had ftudied his character; and 
finding, that his open and undaunted fpirit, if taught 
temper and referve from oppofition, muft become invin- 
cible, they refolyed rather to give full breath to thofe 
fails, which were already too much ex panded, and to 
pufh him upon dangers, of which he feemed to make 
fuch fmall account’. And the better to make advan- 
tage of his indifcretions, fpies were fet upon all his 
actions and even expreflions; and his vehement fpirit, 
which, while he was in the midft of the court and envi-~ 
roned by his rivals, was unacquainted with difguife, 
cauld not fail, after he thought himfelf Sivroiniied by 
none but friends, to give a pretence for malignant fufpi- 
cions and conftruétions. 

Essex left London in the month of March, attended 
with the acclamations of the populace; and whatdid him 
more honour, accompanied by a numerous train of nobi- 
lity and gentry, who, from: affe@tion to his perfon, had 
attached themfelves to his fortunes, and fought fame and 
military experience under fo renowned a commander, 
The fir a& of authority, which he exercifed, after his 
arrival in Ireland, was an indifcretion, but of thé gene- 
tous kind; and in both thefe refpedis, fuitable to his 
character. He appointed his intimate friend, the ear] of 
Southampton, general of the horfe; 2 nobleman, who 
had incurred the queen’s difpleafure, by fecretly marrying 
without her confent, and whom fhe had therefore enjoined 
Effex not to employ in any command under him. She 
no fooner heard of this inftance of difobedience than the 
reprimanded him, and ordered him to recal his commif. 
fion to Southampton. But Effex, who had imagined, 
that fome reafons, which he oppofed to her firft i injunc- 
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CH A P tions, had fatisfied her, had the imprudence to remon« 


thefe fecond orders?; and it was not till 
fhe reiterated her commands, that he could be prevailed 
on to difplace his friend. 

Essex, on his landing at Dublin, deliberated with 
the Irifh council, concerning the proper methods of 
carrying on the war againft the rebels; and here he was 
guilty of a capital error, which was the ruin of his en- 
terprize, He had always, while in England, blamed 
the condu&t of former commanders, who artfully pro- 
traéted the war, who harafled their troops in {mall en- 
terprizes, and who, by agreeing to truces and temporary 
pacifications with the rebels, had given them leifure to 
recruit their broken forces*. In. conformity to thefe 
views, he had ever infifted upon leading his forces imme- 
diately into Ulfter againft Tyrone, the chief enemy ; 
and his inftruétions had been drawn agreeably to thefe 
his declared refolutions. But the Irifh counfellors 


perfuaded him, that the feafon was too early for the 


enterprize, and that, as the morafles, ia which the 
northern Irith ufually fheltered themfelves, would not, 
as yet, be paflable to the Englith forces, it would be 
better to employ the prefent time in an expedition into 
Munfter. Their fecret reafon for this advice was, that 
many of them pofleffed eftates in that province, and were 
defirous to have the enemy diflodged from their neigh- 


bourhood>; But the fame felfith fpirit, which had in-: 


duced them to give this counfel, made them foon after 
difown it, when they found the bad confequences, with 
which it was attended‘. 

Essex obliged all the rebels of Munfter either to fub- 
mit or to fly into the neighbouring proyinces: But as 
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the Trifh, from the greatnefs of the queen’s preparations, © H A P. 
had concluded, that fhe intended to reduce them to total el 
fubjection, or even utterly toexterminate them, they con- 4599» 
fidered their defence as a common caufe; and the Englifh 
forces were no fooner withdrawn, than the inhabitants of 
Munfter relapfed into rebellion, and renewed their cony 
federacy with their other countrymen. The army, mean- 
while, by the fatigue of long and tedious marches, and by 
the influence of the climate, was become fickly ; and on 
its return to Dublin, about the middle of July,“ was 
furprizingly diminifhed in number. The courage of the 
foldiers was even much abated: For though they had 
prevailed in fome lefler enterprizes, againft lord Cahir 
and others; yet had they fometimes met with more ftout 
refiftance than they expected from the Irifh, whom they 
were wont to defpife; and as they were raw troops and 
unexperienced, a confiderable body of them had been put 
to flight at the Glins, by an inferior number of the ene- 
my. Effex was fo enraged at this mifbehaviour, that 
he cafhiered all the officers, and decimated the private 
men‘, But this act of feverity, though neceflary, 
had intimidated the foldiers, and encreafed their averfion 
to the fervice. 

THE queen was extremely difgufted, when fhe heard, 
that fo confiderable a part of the feafon was confumed in 
thefe frivolous enterprizes; and was ftill more furprized, 
that Effex perfevered in the fame praétice, which he had 
fo much condemned in others, and which he knew to be 
fo much contrary to her purpofe and intention. That 
nobleman, in order to give his troops leifure to recruit 
from their ficknefs and fatigue, left the main army in 
quarters, and marched with a fmall body, of fifteen 
hundred men, into the county of Ophelie againft the 
O’Connors and O’Mores, whom he forced to a fubmif= 
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CHA P.fon: But, on bis return-to Dublin, he found the army 
_-_'. fo much diminifhed, that he wrote to the Englifh couns 


1599 cil. an account of its condition, and informed- them, 


that, if he did not immediately receive a reinforcement ; 
of two thoufand men,: it would be impoffible for him this 
feafon to attempt any thing againft Tyrone. That there 
ht be no pretence for farther inactivity, the queen 
i liately fent over the number demanded ¢; and 
i Effex began at laft to affemble his forces for the expedic 
Hi) tion into Ulfter. The army was fo averfe to this enter- : 
prize, and fo terrified with the reputation of Tyrone, a 
that many of them counterfeited ficknefs, many.of them : 
deferted f; and Effex found, that; after leaving the necefe 
fary garrifons, he could fcarcely lead four thoufand men 
againft the rebels, He marched, however, with this 4 
-a 


fmall army; buat was foon fenfible, that, in fo advanced 
a feafon, it would be impoflible for him to effect any 
thing againft an enemy, who, though fuperior in num- 
ber, was determined to avoid every decifive a€tion. He 
hearkened therefore, toa meflage fent him by Tyrone, 
who defired a conference; and a place; near the twa 
camps, was appointed for that purpofe. . The generals 
met without any of their attendants, and a river ran be- 
tween them, into which Tyrone entered: to the depth of 
hisfaddle: But Effex ftood on the oppofite bank. - After 
half an hour’s conference, where Tyrone behaved with 
great fubmiffion to the lord lieutenant, a-ceflation of 
arms was concluded to the firft of May, renewable 
from fix weeks to fix weeks; but’ which might be 
broken off by either party upon a fortnight’s warning’. 
Effex alfo received from Tyrone propofals for a peace, 
in which that rebel had inferted many unreafonable and . 
exorbitant conditions: And there appeared. afterwards 
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fome reafon to fufpect, that he had here commenced ae AP, 


yery unjuftifiable correfpondence with the enemy }, 

So unexpected an iflue of an enterprize, the greateft 
and moft expenfive that Elizabeth had ever undertaken, 
provoked her extremely againft Effex; and this difeuft 
was much augmented by other circumftances of that 
nobleman’s. condut.. He wrote many letters tothe 
queen and council, full of peevifh and impatient expref- 
fions; complaining of his enemies, lamenting that their 
calumnics fhould be believed againft him, and difco- 
vering fymptoms of a mind, equally haughty and difcon- 
tented. She took care to-inform him of her -diffatisfac- 
tion ; but commanded him to remain in Ireland till far- 
ther orders. 

Essex heard at once of Elizabeth’s anger, and of 
promotion of his enemy, Sir Robert Cecil, to the office 
of mafter of the wards, an office to which he himfelf 
afpired: And dreading, that, if he remained any longer 
abfent, the queen would be totally alienated from him, 
he haftily embraced a refolution, which, he knew, had 
once fucceeded with the earl of Leicefter, the former 
favourite of Elizabeth. » Leicefter, being informed, while 
in the Low Countries, that his miftrefs was extremely 
difpleafed with his conduét, difobeyed her orders by 
coming over to England; .and having pacified her by 
his. prefence, by his apologies, and by his flattery and 
infinuation, difappointed all the expectations of his ene- 
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mies'. Effex, therefore, weighing more the fimilarity Returns te 


of circumftances than the difference of charaéter between ©28!4"4- 


himfclf and Leicefter; immediately fet-out for England ; 
and making fpeedy journeys, he arrived at court before 
any one was in the leaft apprized’ of his intentions *. 
Though befmeared with dirt and fweat, he haftened up 
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prefence chamber, thence to the privy chame 
ber; nor ftopped till he was in the queen’s bed-chamber, 
who was newly rifen, and was fitting with her hair about 
her face. He threw himfelf on his knees, kiffed her hand, 
and had fome private conference with her ; where he was 
fo gracioufly received, that, on his departure, he was 
heard to exprefs great fatisfaction, and to thank God, 
that, though he had fuffered much trouble and many 
ftorms abroad, he found a fweet calm at home?. 

Bur this placability of Elizabeth was merely the re« 
fult of her furprife, and of the momentary fatisfaction, 
which fhe felt on the fudden and unexpected appearance 
of her favourite: After fhe had leifure for recolleGion, 
all his faults recurred to her; and fhe thought it necef- 
fary, by fome fevere difcipline, to fubdue that haughty 
imperious fpirit, who, prefuming on her partiality, had 
pretended to domineer in her councils, to engrofs all 
her favour, and to aét, in the moft important affairs, 
without regard to her orders and inftruétions. Wher 
Effex. waited on her in the afternoon, he found her 
extremely altered in her carriage towards him: She 
ordered him to be confined to his chamber; to be 
twice examined by the council; and though his anfwers 
were calm and fubmiffive, fhe committed him to: the 
cuftody of lord keeper Egerton, and held him fequefter- 
ed from all company, even from that of his countefs, 
nor was fo much as the intercourfe of letters permit- 
ted between them. Effex dropped many expreflions of 
humiliation and forrow, none of refentment: He pro 
fefled.2n entire fubmifion to the queen’s will: De- 
clared his. intention of retiring into the country, and 
of leading thenceforth a private life, remote from courts 
and -bufinefs: Bur though he affeéted to be fo entirely 
cured of his afpiring ambition, the vexation of this dif- 
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appointment, and of the triumph gained by his enemies, a AP, 
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preyed upon his haughty {pirit, and he fell intoa diftemew j 


per, which feemed to put his life in danger. 

Tue queen had always declared to all the world, and 
even to the earl himfelf, that the purpofe of her feverity 
was to correct, not to ruin him™,; and when fhe heard 
of his ficknefs, fhe was not a little alarmed with his 
fituation, She ordered eight phyficians of the beft repu- 
tation and experience to confult of his cafe; and being 
informed, that the iflue was much to be apprehended, fhe 
fent Dr. James to him with fome broth, and defired that 
phyfician to deliver him a meffage, which the probably 
deemed of ftill greater virtue; that, if fhe thought fuch a 
ftep confiftent with her honour, fhe would herfelf pay 
him a vifit. ‘The byftanders, who carefully obferved her 
countenance, remarked, that, in pronouncing thefe words, 
her eyes were fuffufed with tears”, 

WHEN thefe fymptoms of the queen’s returning af- 
fe&tion towards Effex were known, they gave a fenfible 
alarm to the faction, which had declared their oppofition 
to him. Sir Walter Raleigh, in particular, the moft 
violent as well as the moft ambitious of his enemies,’ was 
fo affe&ted with the appearance of this fudden revolution, 
that he was feized with ficknefs in his turn; and the 
queen was obliged to apply the fame falve to his wound, 
and to fend him a favourable mefflage, expreffing her de= 


fire of his recovery °, 


THE medicine, which the queen adminiftered to thefe 
afpiting rivals, was fuccefsful with both; and Effex, 
being now allowed the company of his countefs, and 
having entertained more promifing hopes of his future 
fortunes; was fo much reftoredin his health, as to be 
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A belief was inftilled into Eliza. 


| been entirely counterfeit, in 
on P; and fhe relapfed into her 
He wrote her a letter, and 
New-Year’s day ; as was ufual 
at that time: She read the letter; but 
rejected the prefent?. After fome interval, however, of 
feverity, fhe allowed him to retire to his own houfe: 
And though heremained ftill under cuftody, and was fe- 
queftered from all company, he was fo grateful for this 
mark of lenity, that he fent her a letter of thanks on the 
occafion, ‘* This farther degree of goodnefs,” faid he, 
“* doth found in my ears, as if your majefty fpake thefe 
“* words, Die not, Effex; for though I punifh thine offence, 
“ and humble thee for thy good, yet will I one day be ferved 
“¢ again by thee. My proftrate foul makes this anfwer: I 
“* hope for that bleffid day. And in expectation of it, all 
«< my afflictions of body and mind are humbly, patiently, 
¢* and chearfully borne by me'.” The countefs of Effex, 
daughter of Sir Francis Walfingham, pofleffed, as well as. 
her hufband, a refined tafte in literature; and the chief 
confolation which Effex enjoyed, during this period of 
anxiety and expectation, confifted in her company, and in 
reading with her thofe inftructive and entertaining au- 
thors, which, even during the time of his greateft pro- 
{perity, he had never entirely neglected. 

THERE were feveral incidents, which kept alive the 
queen’s anger againft Effex. Every account which the 
received from: Ireland, convinced her more and more of 
his mifconduct in that government, and of the infigni- 
ficant purpofes, to which he had employed fo much 
foree and treafure. Tyrone, fo far from being quelled, 
had thought proper, in lefs than three months, to. break 
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the truce; and joining with O’Donel, and other rebels, C HA P, 
sc * XIV. 
afted, \ , 


that he was certain of receiving a fupply of men, money, 1600, 


had over-run almoft the whole kingdom. He bo: 


and arms from Spain : He pretended to be cham pion of the 
catholic religion : And he openly exulted in the prefent of 
a phoenix plume, which the pope, Clement VIII. in order 


to encourage him in the profecution of fo good a caufe, 
had confecrated, and had conferred upon him’, The 


queen, that fhe might check his Progrefs, taaes to her 
former intention, of appointing Mountjoy lord-deputy ; 
‘ / 


and though that nobleman, who was an intimate friend 
of Effex, and defired his return to the government of 
Ireland, did at firft very earneftly excufe himfelf, on 
account of his bad ftate of health, fhe oblized him to 


accept of the employment 
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ifland 
almoft in a defperate colds but 
capacity and vigour, he was {o little difcourage 
immediately advanced againit Tyrone in Ulfter. 
netrated into the heart of that country 
the rebels: He fortified Derry 
order to bridle the Irifh: He chaced 
and obliged them to take fheltc 
rafles: He employed, with equal fu 
Carew in Munfter: And by thef 
he gave new life to the sale me auth 

As the comparifon of Mot intjoy’ 
that of Effex, contributed to alie 
favourite, fhe received additic 


ality of the people, who, p 
idea of Effex’s merit, comp 


him by his removal from court, and m hie confinement, 
Libels were fecretly difperfed againft Ceci} i 


and all his enemies: And ae sapulariey: 


always great, feemed rather to be encreafed than dirhi- 
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her conduét with regard to him, had often 


to have him only examined by the privy-council. 
attorney-general, Coke, opened the caufe againit him, 
and treated him with the cruelty and infolence, which 
that great lawyer ufually exercifed againft the unfortu- 
nate. He difplayed in the ftrongeft colours, all the 
faults committed by Effex in his adminiftration of Tre- 
land: His making Southampton general of the horfe, 
contrary to the queen’s injunctions; his deferting the 
enterprize againft Tyrone, and marching to Leinfter and 
Munfter ; his conferring knighthood on too many pet- 
fons; his fecret conference with Tyrone ; and his fudden 
return from Ireland, in contempt of her majefty’s coms 
mands. Healfo exaggerated the indignity of the condi- 
tions, which Tyrone had been allowed to propofe; odious 
and abominable conditions, faid he; a public toleration 
éf an idolatrous religion, pardon for himfelf and every 
traitor in Ireland, and full refticution of lands and pof- 
feffions to all of them', The folicitor-general, Flemings 
infifted upon the wretched fituation, in which the earl 
had left that kingdom; and Francis, fon of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, who had been lord-keeper in the beginning of 
the prefent reign, clofed the charge with difplaying thé 
undutiful expreffions contained in fome letters written by 
the earl, 

Essex, when he came to plead in his own defence; 
renounced, with great fubmiffion and humility, all pre. 
tenfions to an apology*; arid declared his  refolutiont 
never, on this or any other occafion, to have-any conteft 
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with his fovereign. He faid, that, having fevered him- 
felf from the world, and abjured all fentiments of ambi- 
tion, he had no fcruple to confefs every failing or error, 
into which his youth, folly, or manifold infirmities 
might have betrayed him; that his inward forrow for his 
offences againft her majefty was fo profound, that it ex- 
ceeded all his outward crofles and afflictions, ner had he 
any fcruple of fubmitting to a public confeffion of what- 
ever fhe had been pleafed to impute to him ; that, in his 
acknowledgments, he retained only one referve, which 
he never would relinquifh but with his life, the aflertion 
of a loyal and unpolluted heart, of an unfeigned affection, 
of an earneft defire ever to perform to her majefty the 
beft fervice which his poor abilities would permit; and 
that, if this fentiment were allowed ,by the council, he 
willingly acquiefced in any condemnation or fentence 
which they could pronounce againfthim. This fubmif. 
fion was uttered with fo much eloquence, and in fo pa- 
thetic a manner, that it drew tears from many of the 
audience *, AJ] the privy-counfellors, in giving their 
judgment, made no feruple of doing the earl juttice, 
with regard to the loyalty of his intentions, Eyen Cecily 
whom he believed his capital enemy, treated him with 
regard and humanity. And the fentence pronounced by 
the Lord keeper, (to which the council affented) was in 
thefe words. ‘* If this caufe;” faid he, “ had been 
“¢ heard in the Star-Chamber, my fentence muft have 
been for as great.a fine as ever was fet upon any man’s 
head in that court, together with perpetual confine- 
ment in that prifon, which belongeth to a man of his 
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quality, the Tower. But fince we are riow in another 
place, and in a courfe of favour, my cenfure is, that 
the earl of Effex is not to execute the office of a coun« 


fellor, nor that of earl marfhal of England, nor of 
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; .<¢ houfe, there to continue a prifoner, till it fhall pleafe 


“¢ her majelty to releafe this and all the reft of his fen- 
<< tence’.”” The earl of Cumberland made a flight 
oppofition to this fentence; and faid, that, if he thought 
it would ftand, he would have required a little more 
time to deliberate; that he deemed it fomewhat fevere ; 
and that any commander -in chief might eafily incur a 
like penalty. But, however, added he, in confidence of 
her majefty’s mercy, I agree with the reft. The earl of 
Worcefter delivered his opinion in a couple of Latin 
verfes; importing, that, where the Gods are offended, 
éven misfortunes ought to be imputed as crimes, and 
that accident is no excufe for tranfgreflions againft the 
Divinity. 

Bacon, fo much diftinguifhed afterwards by his high 
offices, arid ftill more by his profound genius for the 
fciences, was nearly allied to the Cecil family, being 
nephew to lord Burleigh, and coufin-germani to the fecre- 
tary: But notwithftanding his extraordinary talents, he 
had met with fo little proteétion from his powerful rela- 
tions, that he had not yet obtained any preferment in the 
Jaw, which was his profeffion. But Effex, who could 
diftinguifh merit,*and who paffionately loved it, had 
entered into an intimate friendfhip with Bacon ; had zea- 
loufly attempted, though without fuccefs, to procure him 
the office of folicitor-general ; and in order to comfort 
his friend under the difappointment, had conferred on 
him: a prefent of land to the value of eighteen hundred 
pounds”. » The public could ill excufe Bacon’s appear- 
ance before the council, againft fo munificent a benefac- 
tor; though he acted in obedience to the queen’s com= 
mands: But fhe was fo well pleafed with his behaviours 
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that fhe impofed on him a new tafk, of drawing a narra-C a + P, 
. : 5 za i , LIV, 
tive of that day’s proceedings, in order to fatisfy the public et ; 


hs 


of the juftice and lenity of her conduét, Bacon, who 1600 
wanted firmnefs of character, more than humanity, gave 


to the whole tranfa&tion the moft favourable turn for 
Effex ; and, in particular, painted out, in elaborate ex 
preffion, the dutiful fubmiffion, which that nobleman 


difcovered in the defence that he made for his condué, 
When he read the paper to her, fhe filed at that paf- 
fage, and obferved to Bacon, that old love, the faw, 


could not eafily be forgotten. He replied, that he hoped 
fhe meant that of herfelf, 

Aux the world, indeed, expe&ted, that Effex would 
foon be reinftated in his former credit >; perhaps, as is 
ufual in reconcilements founded on inclination, would 
acquire an additional afcendant over the queen, and after 
all his difgraces, would again appear more a favourite 
.than ever, They were confirmed in. this hope, when 
they faw, that, though he was ftill prohibited from ap- 
pearing at court ©, he was continued in his office of matter 


of horfe, and was reftored to his liberty, and that all his 
friends had accefs to him. Effex himfelf feemed deter- 
mined to perfevere in that conduct, which had hitherto 
been fo fuccefsful, and which the queen, by all this dif- 
cipline, had endeavoured to render habitual to him: He 
wrote to her, that he kiffled her majefty’s hands, and the 
rod with which fhe had corrected him ; but that he could 
never recover his wonted chearfulnefs, till the deigned to 
admit him to that prefence, which had ever been the 
chief fource of his happinefs and enjoyment: And that 
he had now refolved to make amends for his paft errors, 
to retire into a country folitude, and fay with Nebuchad- 
nezzar, ‘‘ Let my dwelling be with the beafts of the 
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CHAP. field; let me eat grafs as an ox, and be wet with the 
| ae dew of heaven; till it fhall pleafe the queen to reftore 
1600. ** me to my underftanding.” The queen was much 
pleafed with thefe fentiments, and replied, that fhe hears 
tily wifhed his ations might correfpond with his expref- 
fions ; that he had tried her patience a long time, and it 
was but fitting fhe fhould now make fome experiment of 
his fubmiffion; that her father would never have pardoned 
fo much obftinacy; but that, if the furnace of affliction 
produced fuch good effects, fhe fhould ever after have the 

better opinion of her chemiftry *. 

Tue earl of Effex poffefled a monopoly of fweet wines; 
and as his patent was near expiring, he patiently expected 
that the queen would renew it, and he confidered this 
event as the critical circumftance of his life, which would 
determine whether he could ever hope to be reinftated in 

at credit and authority*. But Elizabeth, though gracious 
in her deportment, was of a temper fomewhat haughty 


and fevere; and being continually furrounded with Ef- 
fex’s enemies, means were found to perfuade her, that 
his lofty fpirit was not yet fufficiently fubdued, and that 
he muft undergo this farther trial, before he could again 
be fafely received into favour. She therefore denied his 
requeft ; and even added, in a contemptuous ftile, that an 
ungovernable beaft muft be ftinted in his provender ‘. 
Aa Tus rigour, puthed one ftep too far, proved the final 
rigues, ruin of this young nobleman, and was the fource of infi- 
nite forrow and vexation to the queen herfelf. Eflex, 
who had with great difficulty fo long fubdued his proud 
{pirit, and whofe patience was now exhautted, imagining 


_that the queen was entirely inexorable, burft at once all 
reftraints of fubmiffion and of prudence, and determined 
to feek relief, by proceeding to the utmoft extremities 
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had ever been accuftomed to carry matters 


hand towards his fovereign ; and as this pri 
his own temper, and was fometimes fuccefsful, 
imprudently — that it was the only proper me- 
thod of managing her#: But being now reduced to defpair, 
he aot entire reins to his violent dif fvofitic ion, and threw 
off appearance of duty and refpect. Intoxicated 
site ot satis favour, which he already poffefled, he 
practifed anew every art of ee and endeavoured 
to encreafe the general good-will by a hofpitable manner 


of life, little fuited to his fituation and circumflances. 
His former employments had given him creat connections 


with men of the military profeffion ; and he now enter- 
tained, by additional careffes and civilities, a friendfhip 
with all defperate adventurers, whofe attac hment, he 
hoped, might, in his prefent views, prove ferviceable to 
him. He fecretly courted the confidence of the catho- 
lics ; but his chief truft lay in the puritans, whom he 
openly careffed, and whofe manners he feemed to have 
entirely adopted, He engaged the moft celebrated preach- 
ers of that fect to refort to Effex-houfe; he had daily 
prayers and fermons in his family ; and he invited all the 
zealots in London to attend thofe pious exercifes. Such 
was the difpofition now beginning to prevail among the 
Englifh, that, inftead of feafting and public fuedtacles, 
the methods anciently praétifed to gain the populace, 
nothing fo effectually ingratiated an ambitious leader with 
the public, as thefe fanatical entertainments. And as the 
puritanical preachers frequently inculcated in their fer- 
mons the doctrine of refiftance to the civil magiftrate, 
they prepared the minds of their hearers for thofe feditious 
projects, which Effex was fecretly meditating », 
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But the greateft imprudence of this nobleman pros 
ceeded from the opennefs of his temper, by which he was 
ill qualified to fucceed in fuch dificult and dangerous 
enterprizes. He indulged himfelf in great liberties of 
fpeech, and was even heard to fay of the queen, that fhe 
was now grown an old woman, and was become as 
crooked in her mind as in her body‘. Some court ladies, 
e favours Effex had formerly neglected, carried her 
tories, and incenfed her to a high degree againft 
him. Elizabeth was ever remarkably jealous on this 
head; and though fhe was now approaching to her feven- 
tieth year, fhe allowed her courtiers * and even foreign 


ambafladors ', to compliment her upon her beauty ; nor 


had all her good fenafe been able to cure her of this pre- 
softerous vanity ”. 
I y 


‘THERE w 


alfo an expedient employed by Effex, 


which, if poffible, was more provoking to the queen than 


thofe farcafms on her age and deformity ; and that was, 


his fecret applications to the king of Scots, her heir and 


fucceflor.. That prince had this year very narrowly 


y 
/ 


ill formed, confpiracy of the 


efcaped a dangerous, thot 


earl of Gowry; and even his deliverance was attended 
that the obftinate 


ecclefiaftics perfifted, in fpite of the moft inconteftible 


evidence, to maintain to his face, that there had been no 


fuch confpiracy. James, harafled with his turbulent and 
factious fubjects, caft a wifhful eye to the fucceflion of 
England; and in proportion as the queen advanced in 
years, his defire encreafed of mounting, that throne, om 
which, befides acquiring a great addition of power and 


fplendor, he hoped to govern a people, fo much more 
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tractable and fubmiffive. He negociated with all the® HAP, 


ETS : . : eae ae 
courts of Europe, in order to enfure himfelf friends and, ; 


partizans : He even neglected not the court of Rome and 
that of Spain; and though he engaged himfelf in no pofi- 
tive promife, he flattered the catholics with hopes, that, 
in the event of his fucceffion, they might expect fome 
more liberty than was at prefent indulged them, Eliza- 
beth was the only fovereign in Europe to whom he never 
dared to mention his right of fucceffion: He knew, that, 
though her advanced age might now invite her to think 
of fixing an heir to the crown, fhe never could bear the 
profpeét of her own death without horror, and was deter- 
mined ftill to retain him, and all other competitors, inan 
entire dependance upon her, 

Essex was defcended by females from the royal fa- 
mily ; and fome of his fanguine partizans had been fo 
imprudent as to mention his name among thofe of other 
pretenders to the crown; but the earl took care, by means 
of Henry Lee; whom he fecretly fent into Scotland, 
affure —_ that, fo far from entertaining fuch ambi- 
» he was determined to ufe every SE TRE for 


tious vie 
extorting an immediate declaration in favour of that mo- 
narch’s right of fucceffion. James willingly hearkened to 
this propofal ; but did not approve of the violent methods 
which Effex intended to employ. Effex had communi- 
¢ated his fcheme to Mountjoy, deputy of Ireland; and 
as no man ever commanded more the cordial affe&tion 
and attachment of his friends, he had even engaged a per- 
fon of that virtue and prudence to entertain thoughts of 
bringing over part of his — into England, and of 
forcing the queen to declare the king of Scots her fuccef- 
for".. And fuch was Effex’s impatient ardour, that, 
though James declined this dangerous expedient, he ftill 
endeayoured to perfuade Mountjoy not to defift from the 
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But the deputy, who thought that fuch violence, 


it might be prudent, and even juftifiable, when 
ported by a fovereign prince, next heir to the crown, 


Ban be 1 ath and criminal, if attempted by fubjeéts, ab- 
; his concurrence. ‘The correfpondence, 


however, between Effex and the court of Scotland was 
great fecrecy and cordiality; and that 
pia the favour of James, re- 


rfaries as enemies to that prince’s 


I : 
fuccefiion, and as men entirel y devoted to the interefts 


of Spain, and partizans of the chimerical title of the In- 


Infanta and the archduke, Albert, had made fome 
advances to the queen for peace; and Boulogne, as a 
neutral town, was chofen for the place of conference. 
Sir Henry Nevil, the Englifh refident in France, Herbert, 
Edmondes, and Beale, were fent thither as ambafladors 
from England; and negociated with Zuniga, Carillo, 
Richardot, and Verheiken, minifters of Spain and the 
archduke; But the conferences were foon broken off, by 
difputes with regard to the ceremonial. Among the 
European ftates England had ever been allowed the pre- 
cedency above Caftile, Arragon, Portugal, and the other 
kingdoms, of which the Spanifh monarchy was compoled; 
and Elizabeth infifted, that this ancient right was not loft 
on account of the junétion of thefe ftates, and that that 
monarchy, in its prefent fituation, though it furpafled the 
Englith in extent, as well as in power, could not be com- 
pared with it in point of antiquity, the only durable and 
regular foundation of precedency among kingdoms as 
well as noble families, That fhe might fhew, however, 
a pacific difpofition, fhe was content to yield to an equa- 
lity; but the Spanith minifters, as their nation had al- 
ways difputed precedency even with France, to which 
England yielded, would proceed no farther in the confe- 
rences 
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rence, till their fuperiority of rank were ackuowledged o, C H 4 P. 
During the preparations for this abortive negociation, the Sot A 
earl of Nottingham, the admiral, Jord Buckhurft, trea- 1400. 
furer, and fecretary Cecil, had difcovered their inclination 

to peace; but as the Englifh nation, flufhed with fuccefs, 
and fanguine in their hopes of plunder and concueft, were 
in general averfe to that meafure, it was eafy fora perfon 
fo popular as Effex, to infufe into the multitude an opi- 
nion, that thefe minifters had facrificed the interefts of 
their country to Spain, and would even make no {cruple 
of receiving a fovereign from that hoftile nation. 


Bur Effex, not content with thefe arts for decrying 1601. 
his adverfaries, proceeded to concert more violent me- 
thods of ruining them; chiefly inftigated by Cuffe, his 
fecretary, a man of a bold and arrogant fpirit, who had 
acquired a great afcendant over his patron. A felect 
council of malcontents was formed, who commonly met 
at Drury-houfe, and were compofed of Sir Charles 
Davers, to whom the houfe belonged, the earl of South- 
ampton, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Sir Chriftopher Blount, 
Sir John Davies, and John Littleton; and Effex, who 
boafted, that he had a hundred and twenty barons, 
knights, and gentlemen of note, at his devotion, and who 
trufted ftill more to his authority with the populace, 
communicated to his affociates thofe fecret defigns with 
which his confidence in fo powerful a party had in- 
fpired him. Among other criminal projects, the refult 
of blind rage and defpair, he deliberated with them con- 
cerning the method of taking arms; and afked their 
opinion whether he had beft begin with feizing the pa- 
lace or the Tower, or fet out with making himfelf matter 
at once of both places. ‘The firft enterprize being pre- 
ferred, a method was concerted for executing it. It was 
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agreed, that Sir Cl Chriftopher Blount, with a choice de- 
hould poflefs himfelf of the palace gates; that 


, ol 
Davies fhould feize the hall, Davers, the guard-chamber, 
and { ce-chamber; and that Effex fhould rufh in 
from the ged attended by a body of his partizans; 


fhould entreat the queen, with all demonftrations of hu- 


ity, to remove his enemies; fhould oblige her to 


a parliament; and fhould with common con- 
fent fettle a new plan of government 4, 

Waite thefe defperate projects were in agitation, 
many reafons of fufpicion were carried to the queen; 
and fhe fent Robert Sacville, fon of the treafurer, to 


wi Tex-houfe, on pretence of a vifit, but, in reality, with 


a view of difcovering whether there were in that place 
any unufual concourfe of people, or any extraordinary 
preparations, which might threaten an infurre€tion. Soon 
after, Eflex reccived a fummons to attend the council, 


which met at the treafurer’s houfe; and while he was 


his circumftance, and comparing it with the 
Jate unexpected vifit from Sacville, a private’ note was 
conveyed to him, by which he was warned to provide for 
his own fafety. He concluded, that all his confpiracy 
was difcovered, at leaft fufpefted ; and that the eafieft 
punifhment which he had reafon to apprehend, was a 
new and more fevere confinement: He therefore excufed 
of an indifpofition ; 
to his more inti- 
mate confederates, requefting their advice and affiftance in 
the prefent critical fituation of his affairs. “They delibe- 
rated, whether they fhould abandon all their projeéts, and 
fly the kingdom; or inftantly feize the palace with the 
force which they could aflemble ; or rely upon the af- 


himfelf to the council on pretenc 


and he immediately difpatched meflages 


fections of the citizens, who were generally known to 
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have a great attachment to the earl. Effex declared 
acainft the firft expedient, and profefled himfelf deter- 
mined to undergo any fate rather than fubmit to live 
the life of a fugitive. To feize the palace feemed im-~ 
practicable without more preparations ; efpecially as the 
queen feemed now aware of their projects, and, as they 
heard, had ufed the precaution of doubling her ordinary 
guards. There remained, therefore, no expedient but 
that of betaking themfelves to the city; and while the 
prudence and feafibility of this refolution was under de- 
bate, a perfon arrived, who, as if he had received a 


gave them aflurance of the 


commiffion for the purpofe, ¢g 


affections of the Londoners, and affirmed, that they might 
fecurely reft 
larity of E 
undertakings; and he fondly imagined, that, with no 


any project on that foundation. The popu- 


flex had chiefly buoyed him up in all his vain 


other affiftance than the good will of the multitude, he 
might overturn Elizabeth’s government, confirmed by 
time, revered for wifdom, fupported by vigour, and con- 
curring with the general fentiments of the nation. The 
wild project of raifing the city was immediately refolved 
on.; the execution of it was delayed till next day; and 
emiffaries were difpatched to all Effex’s friends, informe 
ing them that Cobham and Raleigh had laid fchemes 
againft his life, and entreating their prefence and af- 
fiftance. 

Next day, there appeared at Effex-houfe the earls of 
Southampton and Rutland, the lords Sandys and Mont- 
eagle, with about three hundred gentlemen of good qua- 
lity and fortune; and Effex informed them of the dan- 
ger, to which, he pretended, the machinations of his 
enemies expofed him. ‘To fome, he faid, that he would 
throw himfelf at the queen’s feet, and crave her juftice 
and protection: To others, he boafted of his intereft in 
the city, and affirmed, that, whatever might happen, 

this 
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this refource could never fail him. The queen was in- 


formed of thefe defigns, by means of intelligence, con- 
veyed, as is fuppofed, to Raleigh, by Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges ; and having ordered the magiftrates of London 
to keep the citizens in readinefs, fhe fent Egerton, lord 
keeper, to Effex-houfe, with the earl of Worcefter, Sir 
William Knollys, controller, and Popham, chief juftice, 
in order to learn the caufe of thefe unufual commotions. 
They were with difficulty admitted through a wicket; 
but all their fervants were excluded, except the purfe- 
bearer. After fome altercation, in which they charged 
Effex’s retainers, upon their allegiance, to Jay down their 
arms, and were menaced in their turn by the angry mul- 
titude, who furrounded them, the earl, who found, that 
matters were paft recal, 1efolved to leave them prifoners 
in his houfe, and to proceed to the execution of his former 
project. He fallied forth with about two hundred attend- 
ants, armed only with walking fwords; and in his paflage 
to the city was joined by the earl of Bedford and lord 
Cromwel. He cried aloud, For the queen! for the queen! 
a plot is laid for my life ; and then proceeded to the houfe 
of Smith the fheriff, on whofe aid he had great reliance. 
The citizens flocked about him in amazement; but 
though he told them, that England was fold to the In- 
fanta, and exhorted them to arm inftantly, otherwife they 
could not do him any fervice, no one fhowed a difpofi- 
tion to join him, The fheriff, on the earl’s approach to 
his houfe, ftole out at the back door, and made the beft 
of his way to the mayor. Effex, meanwhile, obferving 
the coldnefs of the citizens, and hearing, that he was 
proclaimed a traitor by the earl of Cumberland and lord 
Burleigh, began to defpair of fuccefs, and thought of 
retreating to his own houfe. He found the ftreets in his 
pafiage barricadoed and guarded by the citizens under the 
command of Sir John Levifon, In his attempt to force 

his 
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his way, Tracy, a young gentleman, to whom he borg 2 4: 
great friendfhip, was killed, with two or three of thea, 
Londoners; and the earl himfelf, attended by a few of 760% 
his partizans (for the greater part began fecretly to with- 

draw themfelves) retired towards the river, and taking 

boat, arrived at Effex-houfe. He there found, that 
Gorges, whom he had fent before to capitulate with the 

lord keeper and the other counfellors, had given all of 

them their liberty, and had gone to court with them. 

He was now reduced to defpair ; and appeared determined, 

in profecution of lord Sandys’ advice, to defend himfelf 

to the laft extremity, and rather to perifh, like a brave 

man, with his fword in his hand, than bafely by the 

hands of the executioner: But after fome parley, and 


- after demanding in vain, firft hoftages, then conditions, 


from the befiegers, he furrendered at difcretion; re- 
quefting only civil treatment, and a fair and impartial 
hearing’. 

THE queen, who, during all this commotion, had roth Feb, 
behaved with as great tranquillity and fecurity, as 7 itl 
there had only pafled a fray in the ftreets, in which fhe 
was nowile concerned ', foon gave orders for the trial of 
the moft confiderable of the criminals. The earls of 
Effex and Southampton were arraigned before a jury of 
twenty-five peers, where Buckhurft acted as lord fteward. 
The guilt of the prifoners was too apparent to admit of 
any doubt; and, befides the in furrection known to every 
body, the treafonable conferences at Drury-houfe were 
proved by undoubted evidence, Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
was produced in court: The confeflions of the earl of 
Rutland, of the lords Cromwel; Sandys, and Monteagle, 
of Davers, Blount, and Davies, were only read to the 
peers, according to the practice of that age. Effex’s beft 
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CH A P. friends were fcandalized at his affurence in infifting fo 
eS, pofitively on his innocence, and the goodnefs of his in- 
x6or. tentions; and ftill more at his vindiStive difpofition, in 
accufing, without any appearance of reafon, fecretary 

Cecil as a partizan of the Infanta’s tile. “The fecretary, 

who had expected this charge, ftepzed into the court, . 

and challenged Effex to produce his aithority, which, on 
examination, was found extremely weak and frivolous ®, 

When fentence was pronounced, Efiex fpoke like a man 

who expected nothing but death: But he added, that he 

fhould be forry, if he were reprefent:d to the queen as 

a perfon that defpifed her clemency ; though he fhould 

not, he believed, make any cringing fubmiffions to ob- 

tain it. Southampton’s behaviour vas more mild and 
fubmiffive: He entreated the good offices of the peers in 

fo modeft and becoming a manner, a: excited compaffion 


=," Fe nee 


in every one. 

THE moft remarkable circumftancein Effex’s trial was 
Bacon’s appearance againft him. H: was none of the 
crown lawyers ; fo was not obliged by his office to affift 
at this trial: Yet did he not fcruple, in order to obtain 
the queen’s favour, to be active in baeaving of life his 
friend and patron, whofe generofity be had often expe- 
rienced. He compared Efiex’s condud, in pretending to 
fear the attempts of his adverfaries, tothat of Pififtratus, 
the Athenian, who cut and wounded iis own body ; and 
making the people believe, that his enemies had com- 
mitted the violence, obtained a guard for his perfon, by 
whofe affiftaace he afterwards fubdued the liberties of his 
country. 

AFTER Eflex had pafled fome days n the folitude and 
reflections of a prifon, his proud heirt was at laft fub- 
dued, not by the fear of death, but by the fentiments of 
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make the inftrument of his ambition, but which now, ) 


took a more firm hold of his mind, and prevailed over 
every other motite and confideration. His fpiritual di- 
rectors perfuaded him, that he never could obtain the 
pardon of Heaven unlefs he made a full confeffion of his 
difloyalty ; and ht gave in to the council an account of 
all his criminal ddigns, as well as of his correfpondence 
with the king oj Scots. He fpared not even his moft 
intimate friends, {uch as lord Mountjoy, whom he had 
engaged in the fe Pos tiete: and he fought to pacify 
his prefent remorf, by making fuch atonements, as, in 
any other period «f his life, he would have deemed more 
blameable than tiofe attempts themfelves, which were 
the objeéts of hispenitence'. Sir Harry Nevil, in par- 
ticular, a man of merit, he accufed of a correfpondence 
with the confpirabrs; though it appears, that this gen- 
tleman had never affented to the propofals made him, and 
was no farther crminal than in not revealing the earl’s 
treafon ; an office to which every man of honour natu- 
rally bears the ftiongeft reluctance"... Nevil was thrown 
into prifon, and tnderwent a fevere perfecution: But as 
the queen found Mountjoy an able and fuccefsful com- 

mander, fhe contnued him in his government, and facri- 
ficed her refentmeit to the public fervice. 

EvizApetu afkcted extremely the praife of clemency; 
and in every greai example, which fhe had made during 
her reign, fhe had always appeared full of reluctance and 
hefitation : But tle prefent fituation of Effex called forth 
all her tender aff'ctions, and kept her in the moft real 
agitation and irreolution. She felt a perpetual combat 
between refentmat and inclination, pride and compaf- 
fion, the care of her own fafety and concern for her 
favourite; and he fituation, during this interval, was 
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reduced. She figned the warrant for his 
execution ; fhe countermanded it; fhe again refolved on 
his death; fhe felt a new return of tendernefs. Effex’s 
enemies told her, that he himfelf defired to die; and had 
afflured her, that fhe could never be in fafety while he 
lived: It is likely, that this proof of penitence and of 
concern for her would produce a contrary effeét to what 
they intended, and would revive all the fond affeétion, 
which fhe had fo long indulged towards the unhappy 
prifoner. But what chiefly hardened her heart againft 
him was his fuppofed obftinacy, in never making, as 
fhe hourly expected, any application to her for mercy; 
and fhe finally gave her confent to his execution. 
He difcovered at his death fymptoms rather of peni- 
tence and piety than of fear; and willingly acknow- 
ledged the juftice of the fentence by which he fuffered, 
The execution was private in the Tower, agreeably to 
his own requeft. He was apprehenfive, he faid, left the 
favour and compaffion of the people would too much 
raife his heart in thofe moments, when humiliation under 
the afflicting hand of Heaven was the only proper fenti- 
ment, which he could indulge*. And the queen, no 
doubt, thought that prudence required the removing of 
fo melancholy a fpectacle from the public eye. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who came to the Tower on purpofe, 
and who beheld Effex’s execution from a window, en- 
creafed much by this action the general hatred, under 
which he already laboured : It was thought, that his fole 
intention was to feaft his eyes with the death of an 
enemy; and no apology, which he could make for fo 
ungenerous a Conduct, could be accepted by the public. 
The cruelty and animofity, with which he urged on 
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Effex’s fate, even when Cecil relented *, were ftill a al 


garded as the principles of this unmanly behaviour. 

Tue earl of Effex was but thirty-four years of age, 
when his rafhnefs, imprudence, and violence brought him 
to this untimely end. We muft here, as in many other 
inftances, lament the inconftancy of human nature, that 
a perfon endowed with fo many noble virtues, generofity, 
fincerity, friendfhip, valour, eloquence, and induftry, 
fhould, in the later period of his life, have given reins to 
his ungovernable paffions, and involved, not only him- 
felf, but many of his friends, in utter ruin. “The queen’s 
tendernefs and paffion for him, as it was the caufe of 
thofe premature honours, which he attained, feems on the 
whole, the chief circumftance, which brought on his un 
happy fate. Confident of her partiality towards him, as 
well as of his own merit, he treated her with a haughtinefs, 
which neither her love nor her dignity could bear; and 
as her amorous inclinations, in fo advanced an age, would 
naturally make her appear ridiculous, if not odious, in 
his eyes, he was engaged, by an imprudent opennefs, of 
which he made profeffion, to difcover too eafily thofe fen- 
timents to her. ‘The many reconciliations and returns 
of affection, of which he had ftill made advantage, in- 
duced him to venture on new provocations, till he pufhed 
her beyond all bounds of patience; and he forgot, that 
though the fentiments of the woman were ever ftrong in 
her, thofe of the fovereign had ftill in the end appeared 
predominant. 

Some of Effex’s aflociates, Cuffe, Davers, Blount, 
Meric, and Davis, were tried and condemned, and all of 
thefe, except Davis, were executed. ‘The queen par- 
doned the reft; being perfuaded that they were drawn in 
merely from their friendfhip to that nobleman, and their 
care of his fafety; and were ignorant of the more crimi- 
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great difficulty; but he was detained in prifon during 
the remainder of this reign. 

Tue king of Scots, apprehenfive left. his correfpond- 
‘ence with Effex might have been difcovered, and have 
given offence to Elizabeth, fent the earl of Marre and 
lord Kinlofs as ambafladors to England, in order to con- 
gratulate the queen on her efcape from the late infurree- 
tion and confpiracy. They were alfo ordered to make 
fecret enquiry, whether any meafures had been taken by 
her for excluding him from the fucceffion, as well as to 
difcover the inclinations of the chief nobility and coun- 
fellors, in cafe of the queen’s demife*. They found the 
difpofitions of men as favourable as they could. with; and 
they even entered into a correfpondence with fecretary 
Cecil,. whofe influence, after the fall of Effex, was now 
uncontrouled*, and who was refolved, by this policy, to 
acquire, in time, the confidence of the fucceflor. He 
knew how jealous Elizabeth ever was of her authority, 
and he therefore carefully concealed from her his attach- 
ment to James: But he afterwards afferted, that nothing 
could be more advantageous to her, than this correfpond- 
ence ; becaufe the king of Scots, fecure of mounting the 
throne by his undoubted title, aided by thofe connections 
with the Englifh miniftry, was the le{s likely to give any 
difturbance to the prefent fovereign. He alfo perfuaded 
that prince to remain in quiet, and patiently to expett, 
that time fhould open to-him the inheritance of the 
crown, without pufhing his friends on defperate ,enter- 
prizes, which would totally incapacitate them from ferv- 
ing him, James’s equity, as well as his natural facility 
of difpofition, eafily inclined him to embrace that refolu- 
tion”; and in this manner the minds of the Englith were 
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Effex, -by putting an end to faction, had been rather fa- 1601. 
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vourable than prejudicial to that preat event 
Tue French king, who was little prepofleffed in fa- 


vour of James, and who, for obvious reafons; was averfe 
to the union of England and Scotland*, made his am- 
baflador drop fome hints to Cecil of Henry’s willingne’s 
to concur in any meafure for difappointing the hopes of 
the Scottifh monarch ; but as Cecil fhowed an entire dif- 
approbation of fuch fchemes, the court of France took 
no farther fteps in that.matter; and thus, the only forcign 
power, which could give much difturbance to James’s 


fucceffion, was induced to acquiefce in it 4, Henry made French af 
fairs, 


a journey this fummer to dee and the queen; shearing 
of his intentions, went to Dover, in hopes of ised: a 
perfonal interview with a monarch; whom; of all ot 

fhe moft loved and moft refpected.. The king of ee 
who felt the fame fentiments towards her; would gladly 
have accepted of the propofal; but as many dificulties 
occurred, it appeared neceflary to lay afide, by common 
confent, the project of an interview. Elizabeth, how- 
ever, wrote fucceflively two letters to Henry, one by Ed- 
mondes; another by Sir Robert Sydney; in which fhe 


/ 


exprefled a defire of conferring, about a bufinefs of im- 
portance, with fome minifter in whom that prince répofed 
entire confidence. ‘The marquefs of Rofni, the king’s 
favourite and prime minifter, came to Dover in difeuite 


> 
and the Memoirs of that able ftatefman contain a full 


account of his conference with Elizabeth. This prin- 
cefs had formed a fcheme for eftablifhing, in conjt 


Europe, and of fixing a 


with Henry, a new fyftem in 
durable balance of power, by the erection of new ftates 


on the ruins of the houfe of Auftria, - She had even the 
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all the feventeen provinces of the Low Countries in one 
republic, in order to form a perpetual barrier againft the 
dangerous encreafe of the French, as well as of the Spa- 
nifh, monarchy. . Henry had himfelf long meditated fuch 
a project againft the Auftrian family; and Rofni could 
not forbear expreffing his aftonifhment, when he found 
that Elizabeth and his mafter, though they had never 
communicated their fentiments on this fubject, not only 
had entered into the fame general views, but had alfo 
formed the fame plan for their execution. The affairs, 
however, of France were not yet brought to a fituation, 
which might enable Henry to begin that great enterprize; 
and Rofni fatisfied the queen, that it would be neceflary 
to poftpone for fome years their united attack on the 
houfe of Auftria. He departed, filled with juft admira- 
tion at the folidity of Elizabeth’s judgment, andthe 
greatnefs of her mind; and he owns, that fhe was en- 
tirely worthy of that high reputation, which fhe enjoyed 
in Europe. 

‘THE queen’s magnanimity in forming fuch extenfive 
projects was the more remarkable, as, befides her having 
fallen fo far into the decline of life, the affairs of Ireland, 
though conduéted with abilities and fuccefs, were ftill in 
diforder, and made a great diverfion of her forces. The 
expence, incurred by this war, lay heavy upon her narrow 
revenues ; and her minifters, taking advantage of her dif- 
pofition to. frugality, propofed to her an expedient of 
faving, which, though fhe at firft difapproved of it, fhe 
was at laft induced to embrace. It was reprefented to 
her, that the great fums of money, remitted to Ireland 
for the pay of the Englifh forees, came, by the neceflary 
courfe of circulation, into the hands of the rebels, and 
enabled them to buy abroad all neceflary fupplies of arms 

3 and 
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and ammunition, which, from the extreme poverty of that B = Pe 
kingdom and its want of every ufeful commodity, they 


could not otherwife find means to purchafe, Jt was there- 
fore recommended to her, that fhe fhould pay her forces 
in bafe money; and it was afferted, that, befides the 
great faving to the revenue, this fpecies of coin could 
never be exported with advantage, and would not pafs in 
any foreign market. Some of her wifer counfellors 
maintained, that, if the pay of the foldiers were raifed in 
proportion, the Irifh rebels would neceflarily reap the fame 
benefit from the bafe money, which would always be 
taken at a rate fuitable to its value; if the pay were not 
raifed, there would be danger of a mutiny among the 
troops, who, whatever names might be affixed to the 
pieces of metal, would foon find from experience, that 
they were defrauded in their income*. But Elizabeth, 
though fhe juftly valued herfelf, on fixing the ftandard 
of the Englith coin, much debafed by her predeceffors, 
and had innovated very little in that delicate article, was 
feduced by the fpecious arguments employed by the trea~ 
furer on this occafion; and fhe coined a great quantity of 
bafe money, which he made ufe of in the pay of her forces 
in Treland*, 


Mountjoy, the deputy, was a man of abilities; and Mountfoy’s 


forefecing the danger of mutiny among the troops, he led 
them inftantly into the field, and refolved, by means of 
fri& difcipline, and by keeping them employed againft 
the enemy, to obviate thofe inconveniences, which were 
jultly to be apprehended. He made military roads, and 
built a fortrefs'at Moghery ; he drove the Mac-Genifes 
out of Lecale; he haraffed Tyrone in Ulfter with in- 
roads and lefler expeditions; and by deftroying, every 
where, and during all feafons, the provifions of the Irith, 
he'reduced them to perifh by famine in the woods and 
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raffles, to which they were obliged to retreat. At the 
Sir Henry Docwray, who commanded an- 


mc 


tir 


other body of troops, took the caftle of Derry, and put 
garrifons into Newton and Ainogh; and having feized 
the monaftery of Donnegal near Balifhannon, he threw 
troops into it, and defended it apainft the aflaults of 
O’Donnel and the Irifh. Nor was Sir George Carew 
idle in the province of Munfter. He feized’ the titular 
earl of Defmond, and fent him over, with Florence 
Macarty, another chieftain, prifoner to England. He 
arrefted many fufpeéted perfons, and took hoftages from 
others. And having got areinforcement of two thoufand 
men from England, he threw himfelf into Corke, which 
he fupplied with arms and provifions ; and he put every 
thing in a condition for refifting the Spanifh invafion, 
which was daily expected, ‘The deputy, informed of the 
danger, to which the fouthern provinces were expofed, 
left the profecution of the war againft Tyrone, who was 
reduced to great extremities; and he marched with his 
army into Munfter. 

Ar laft, the Spaniards; under Don John d’ Aquila, 
arrived at Kinfale; and Sir Richard Piercy, who com- 
manded in the town with a {mall garrifon of a hundred 
and fifty men, found himfelf obliged to abandon it on 
their appearance. Thefe invaders amounted to four 
thoufand men, and the Irifh difcovered a ftrong propen- 
fity to join them, in order to free themfelves from the 
Englifh government, with which they were extremely 
difcontented. One chief ground of their complaint, was 
the introduétion of trials by jury%; an inftitution, ab- 
horred by that people, though nothing contributes more 
to the fupport of that equity and liberty, for which the 
Englith laws are fo juftly celebrated. The Irith alfo bore 
a great favour to the Spaniards, having entertained the 
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opinion that they themfelves were defcended from thatC H A P. 
nation; and their attachment to the catholic religion __ 
proved anew caufe of affection to the invaders. D’Aquila 169%. 
aflumed the title of general in the holy war for the prefer- 


vation of the faith in Ireland; and he endeavoured to 


perfuade the people, that Elizabeth was, by feveral 
bulls of the pope, deprived of her crown; that her fub- 
jets were abfolved from their oath of allegiance; and 
that the Spaniards were come to deliver the Irith from 
the dominion of the devil®, Mountjoy found it necef- 
fary to act with vigour, in order to prevent a total 
infurreCtion of the Irifh; and having colleéted his forces, 
he formed the fiege of Kinfale by land; while Sir 
Richard Levifon, with a fimall fquadron, blockaded it 
by fea. He had no fooner begun his operations than 
he heard of the arrival of another body of two thoufand 
Spaniards under the command of Alphonfo Ocampo, who 
had taken poffeffion of Baltimore and Berehaven; and he 
was obliged to detach Sir George Carew to oppofe their 
progrefs. Tyrone, meanwhile, with Randal, Mac-Sur- 
Jey, Tirel baron of Kelley, and other chieftains of the 
Trifh, had joined Ocampo with all their forces, and were 
matching to the relief of Kinfale. The deputy, informed 
of their defign by intercepted letters, made preparations 
to receive them ; and being re-inforced by Levifon with 
fix hundred marines, he pofted. his troops on an advanta- 
geous ground, which Jay on the paflage of the enemy, 
leaving fome cavalry to prevent a fally from d’Aquila and 
the Spanifh garrifon, When Tyrone, with a detach- 
ment of Irifh and Spaniards, approached, he was fur- 
prized to find the Englifh fo well pofted, and ranged 
in good order; and he immediately founded a retreat : 
But the deputy gave orders to purfue him; and having 
thrown thefe advanced troops into diforder, he followed 
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C H A P. them to the main body, whom he alfo attacked, and put 
‘ aR flight, with the flaughter of twelve hundred ment, 
x6or. Ocampo was taken prifoner; Tyrone fled into Ulfter; 
Odonnel made his efcape into Spain; and d’ Aquila, 
finding himfelf reduced to the greateft difficulties, was 
obliged to capitulate upon fuch terms as the deputy pre- 
feribed to him: He furrendered Kinfale and Baltimore, 
and agfeed to evacuate the kingdom. ‘This great blow, 
joined to other fucceffes, gained by Wilmot, governor of 
Kerry, and by Roger and Gavin Harvey, threw the 
rebels into difmay, and gave a profpect of the final reduc- 
tion of Ireland. 

Tue Irifh war, though fuccefsful, was extremely 
burthenfome on the queen’s revenue; and befides the 
fupplies granted by parliament, which were indeed very 
fmall, but which they ever regarded as mighty concef- 
fions, fhe had been obliged, notwithftanding her great 
frugality, to employ other expedients, fuch as felling the 
royal demefnes and crown jewels*, and exacting loans 
from the people'; in order to fupport this caufe, fo eflen- 

DAober 27, tial to the honour and interefts of England. The necef- 
a fity of her affairs obliged her again to fummon a parlia- 
ment; and it here appeared, that, though old age was 
advancing faft upon her, though fhe had Joft much of 
her popularity by the unfortunate execution of Effex, 
jnfomuch that, when fhe appeared in public, fhe was not 


attended with the ufual acclamations™, yet the powens” 


of her prerogative, fupperted by her vigour, ftill remained 
as high and uncontroulable as ever, 

THE active reign of Elizabeth had enabled many pet~ 
fons to diftinguifh themfelves in civil and military 
employments; and the queen, who was not able, from 
her revenue, to give them any rewards proportioned to 
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their fervices, had made ufe of an expedient, which hadC H A P. 
been employed by her predeceffors, but which had never : : 
been carried to fuch an extreme as under her adminiftra- +60. 
tion. She granted her fervants and courtiers patents for 
monopolies; and thefe patents they fold to others, who 
were thereby enabled to raife commodities to what price 
they pleafed, and who put invincible reftraints upon all 
commerce, induftry, and emulation in the arts. It is 
aftonifhing to confider the number and importance of 
thofe commodities, which were thus affigned over to pa- 
tentees. Currants, falt, iron, powder, cards, calf-fkins, 
fells, pouldavies, ox-fhin-bones, train oil, lifts of cloth, 
pot-afhes, annifeeds, vinegar, fea-coals, fteel, aquavitz, 
brufhes, pots, bottles, faltpetre, lead, accidences, oil, 
calamine ftone, oil of blubber, glaffes, paper, ftarch, 
tin, fulphur, new drapery, dried pilchards, tranfportation 
of Iron ordnance, of beer, of horn, of leather, import- 
ation of Spanifh wool, of lrifh yarn: Thefe are but a 
part of the commodities, which had been appropriated to 
monopolifts". When this lift was read in the houfe, 
a member cried, Js not bread in the number? Bread, 
faid every one with aftonifhment: Yes, I affure you, re- 
plied he, if affairs go om at this rate, we fhall have bread 
reduced to a monopoly before next parliament®. Thefe mo- 
nopolifts were fo exorbitant in their demands, that in 
fome places they raifed the price of falt, from fixteen- 
pence a bufhel, to fourteen or fifteen fhillings?. Such 
high profits naturally begat intruders upon their com- 
merce; and in order to fecure themfelves againft en- 
croachments, the patentees were armed with high and 
arbitrary powers from the council, by which they were 
enabled to opprefs the people at pleafure, and to exact 
money from fuch as they thought proper to accufe of 
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with their patent>, The patentees of falt- 


the power of entering into every houfe, 


mmitting what havock they pleafed in ftables, 
wherever they fufpected falt-petre might be 


gathered; commonly extorted money from thofe who 


defired to free themielves from this damage or trouble’. 
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And. while all domeftic 


intercourfe was thus reftrained, 


left any {coy PEs fhould remat 


n for induftry, almoft every 
{pecies of ee commerce was confined to exclufive 


companies, who bought and fold at any price, that they 


Ives shies proper to offer or exact. 


themfe 

THESE grievances, the moft intolerable for the prefents 
and the moft pernicious in their confequences, that ever 
were known in any age or under any government, had 
been mentioned in the laft parliament, and a petition had 
even been prefented to the aie complaining of the 
patents; but fhe {till perfified in defending her monopo- 
lifts againft her people. A bill was now introduced into 


the lower houfe, abolifhing all thefe monopolies; and a 


the former application had been unfuccefsful, a law was 
infifted on as the only certain expedient for correcting 
thefe sail The courtiers, on the other hand, main- 
tained, that this matter regarded the prerogative, and that 
the commons could never hope for fuccefs, if they did 
not make application, in the moft humble and refpectful 
manner, to the queen’s goodnefs and beneficence. The 
topics, which were ericed in the houfe, and which 
came equally from the courtiers and the country gentle- 
mien, and were admitted by both, will appear the moft 
xtraordinary to fuch as are prepoflefled with an idea of 

the privileges enjoyed by the people during that age, and 
of the liberty poffeffed under the adminiftration of. Eliza- 
beth. It was aflerted, that the queen inherited both an 
enlarging and a reftraining power; by her prerogative fhe 
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otherwife, and by her prerogative fhe might reftrain what 
was otherwife at liberty‘: That the royal prerogative 
was not to be canvafled nor difputed nor examined ' ; 
and did not even admit of any limitation", That abfo- 
lute princes, fuch as the fovereigns of England, were a 
fpecies of divinity*. That it was in vain to attempt 
tying the queen’s hands by laws or ftatutes; fince, by 
means of her difpenfing power, fhe could loofen herfelf 
at pleafurey: And that even if a claufe fhould be annex- 
ed to a ftatute, excluding her difpenfing power, fhe could 
firft difpenfe with that claufe, and then with the ftatute 2, 
After all this difcourfe, more worthy of a Turkifh divan 
than of an Englifh houfe of commons, according to our 
prefent idea of this aflembly, the queen, who perceived 
how odious monopolies had become, and what heats were 
likely to arife, fent for the fpeaker, and defired him to 
acquaint the houfe, that fhe would immediately cancel the 
moft grievous and oppreffive of thefe patents «, 

Tue houfe was ftruck with aftonifhment, and admi- 
ration, and gratitude at this extraordinary inftance of the 
queen’s goodnefs and condefcenfion. A member faid, 
with tears in his eyes, that, if a fentence of everlafting 
happinefs had been pronounced in his favour, he could 
not have felt more joy than that with which he was at 
prefent overwhelmed °. Another obferved, that this mef- 
fage from the facred perfon of the queen, was a kind of 
gofpel or glad-tidings, and ought to be received as fuch, 
and be written in the tablets of their heartsS. And it 
was farther remarked, that, in the fame manner as the 
Deity would not give his glory to another, fo the queen 


herfelf was the only agent in their prefent profperity and 
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C H A P. happinefs 4. The houfe voted, that the fpeaker, with a 
p > saghth committee, fhould afk permiffion to wait on her majefty, 
1603» and return thanks to her for her gracious conceffions to 


her people. 

Wuen the fpeaker, with the other members, was in- 
troduced to the queen, they all flung themfelves on their 
knees; and remained in that pofture a confiderable time, 
till fhe thought proper to exprefs her defire, that they 
fhould rifee. The fpeaker difplayed the gratitude of the 
commons ; becaufe her facred ears were ever open to hear 
them, and her bleffed hands ever ftretched out to relieve 
them. They acknowledged, he faid, in all duty and 
thankfulnefs acknowledged, that, before they called, her 
preventing grace and all-deferving goodnefs watched over 


them for their good ; more ready to give than they could 
defire, much lefs deferve. He remarked, that the attri- 
bute which was moft proper to God, to perform all he 
promifeth, appertained alfo to her; and that fhe was all 
truth, all conftancy, and all goodnefs. And he concluded 
with thefe expreffions, ‘* Neither do we prefent our 
«¢ thanks in words or any outward fign, which can be 
“* no fufficient retribution for fo great goodnefs; butin 
¢¢ all duty and thankfulnefs, proftrate at your feet, we 
“© prefent our moft loyal and thankful hearts, even the 
<¢ Jaft drop of blood in our hearts, and the laft fpirit of 
s¢ breath in our noftrils, to be poured out, to be breathed 
“¢ up, for your fafety‘.” The queen heard very pati- 


@ D’Ewes, p. 657. 
© We learn from Heatzner’s Travels, that no one fpoke to queen Eliza- 
beth without kneeling ; though now and then fhe railed fome with waving 
her hand. Nay, wherever the turned her eye, every one fell on his knees. 
Her fuccefior firft allowed his courtiers to omit this ceremony ; and as he ex- 
erted not the power, fo he relinquifhed the appearance of defpotifm. Even 
when queen Elizebeth was abfent, thofe who covered her table, though per- 
fons of quality, neither approached it nor retired from it without kneeling, 
and that often three times, 
f D'Ewes, p. 658, 659. 
ently 
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ently this fpeech, in which fhe was flattered in phrafes © HA P, 


appropriated to the Supreme Being ; and fhe returned an -__y 


anfwer, full of fuch expreffions of Sento towards her 
people, as ought to have appeared fulfome after the late 
inftances of rigour, which fhe had employed, and from 
which nothing but neceffity had made her depart. Thus 
was this critical affair happily terminated; and Eliza- 
beth, by prudently receding, in time, from part of het 
prerogative, maintained her dignity, and preferyed the 
affections of her people. 


THE commons granted her a fupply quite unprece- 
dented, of four fubfidies and eight fifteenths ; and they 
were fo dutiful as to vote this fupply before they received 
any fatisfaction in the bufinefs of monopolies, which they 
juftly confidered as of the utmoft importance to the in- 
tereft and happinefs of the nation. Had they attempted 
to extort that conceflion by keeping the fupply in fuf- 
pence; fo haughty was the queen’s difpofition, that this 
appearance of conftraint and jealoufy had been fufficient 
to have produced a denial of all their requefts, and to 
have forced her into fome acts of authority fill more vio- 
lent and arbitrary. 


‘THE remaining events of this reign are neither numer- 
ous nor important. The queen, finding that the Spa- 
niards had involved her in fo much trouble, by fomenting 
and affifting the Irifh rebellion, refolved to give them 
employment at home; and fhe fitted out a fquadren of 
nine fhips, under Sir Richard Levifon, admiral, and Sir 
William Monfon, vice-admiral, whom fhe fent on aa 
expedition to the coaft of Spain. The admiral, with 
part of the fquadron, met the galleons loaded with trea- 
fure ; but was not ftrong enough to attack them. The 
vice-admiral alfo fell in with fome rich fhips; but they 
efeaped for a like reafon: And thefe two brave officers, 

that 
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xpedition might not prove entirely fruitlefs, 
attack the harbour of Cerimbra in Portugal ; 
where, they received intelligence, a very rich carrack 
had taken fhelter. The harbour was guarded by a 
caftle: There were eleven ¢ tationed in it: And 
the militia of the country, to the number, as was be- 


] 


tiev ed, of twenty thoufand men, appeared in arms on the 


LQ 


fhore: Yet, notwithftanding- thefe obftaeles, and others 
derived from the winds and tides, the Englifh fquadron 
broke into the harbour, difmounted the guns of the caftle, 
funk, or burnt, or put to flight, the gallies, and obliged 
the carrack to furrender &. They brought her home to 
England, and fhe was valued ata million of ducats*, 
A fenfible lofs to the Spaniards; and a fupply ftill more 
important to Elizabeth‘, 

THE affairs of Ireland, after the defeat of Tyrone, 
and the expulfion of the Spaniards, haftened to a {ettle- 
ment. Lord Mountjoy divided his army into fmall pare 
ties, and harafled the rebels on every fide: He. built 
Charlemont, and many other fmall forts, which were 
impregnable to the Irifh, and guarded all the important 
pafles of the country: The adtivity of Sir Henry Dog- 
wray and Sir Arthur Chichefter permitted no repofe ot 
fecurity to the rebels: And many of the chieftains, after 
fkulking, during fome time, in woods and morafles, fub- 
mitted to mercy, and received fuch conditions as the 
deputy was pleafed to impofe upon them, Tyrone him- 
felf made application by Arthur Mac-Baron, his brother, 
to be received upon terms; but Mountjoy would not 
admit him, except he made an abfolute furrender of his 


& Monfon, p. 18x. h Camden, p. 647. 

i This year the Spaniards began the fieg ge of Oftend, which was bravely 
defended for five months by Sir Francis Vere. The ftates then relieved 
him, by fending hima new governor; and on the whole the fiege lafted three 
years, and is computed to have coft the lives of a hundred thoufand men. 
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life and fortunes to the queen’s mercy. He appéared be-C HAP. 
: acid . Sak XLIV 
76 / 2 r. nk " 
fore the deputy at Millefont, in a habit and pofture fuit-, , 
able to his: prefent fortune; and after acknowledging: his 1603. 
s Se T 5 
offence in the moft humble terms, he was committed to,} 


cuftody by Mountjoy, who intended to bring him over 


captive into England, to be difpofed of at ai queen’s 
pleafure. 

Bur Elizabeth was now incapable of reccivi 
tisfaction from this fortunate event: She had 


a profeund melancholy ; which all the phithes a 


high fortune, all the glories of her profperous 1 
unable; "in any degree, to alleviate or 


afcribed this depreffion of mind to stig 


at, See a es 
granting a pardon to Tyro 


wn 4s A lovarre r 
whom thé had always r 
? 


bring to condign punifhment for his treafons, 


folved to 
but who had made fuch intereft with the minifters, as to 
extort a remiffion from her, Others, with more likeli- 
hood; accounted for her dejection, by a difecovery, which 
fhe had made, of the correfpondence maintained in her 


1 
I 


court with her fucceflor the king of Scots, and by the 
neglect, to which, on account of her old age and infir- 
"? 
i 


mities, fhe imagined herfelf to be el da But there is 


} 
of 


another caufe affigned for her me 
been rejected by adishiend? as roma 


ancholy, which has long 


ntic, but which late 


difcoveries feem to have confirmed * > Some incidents 


happened, which revived her tendernefs for E 


filled her with the deepeft forrow for the Sanne 


fhe had unwarily given to his execution. 


THeE-earl of Effex, after his return from the 


expedition againft Cadiz, obferving the encreafe of the 


queén’s fond attachment towards him, took occafion to 
regret, that the neceffity of her fervice required him often 
to be abfent from her perfon, and expofed him to all thofe 

EK See the proofs of this rem 
p.206, And Memoirs, vol. ii 
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© HAP. jJI offices, which his enemies, more affiduous in their 
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ndance, could employ againft him. She was moved 
with this tender jealoufy ; and making him the prefent of 
aring, defired him to keep that pledge of her affection, 
and aflured him, that, into whatever difgrace he fhould 
fall, whatever prejudices fhe might be induced to enters 
tain againft him, yet, if he fent her that ring, fhe would 
immediately, upon the fight of it, recall her former 
tendernefs, would afford him a patient hearing, and 
would lend a favourable ear to his apology. Effex, not- 
withftanding all his misfortunes, referved this precious 
gift to the laft extremity; but after his trial and.con- 
demnation, he refolved to try the experiment, and he 
committed the ring to the countefs of Nottingham, 
whom he defired to deliver it to the queen. The coun- 
tefs was prevailed on by her hufband, the mortal enemy 
of Effex, not to execute the commiffion; and Elizabeth, 
who ftill expeéted, that her favourite would make this 
laft appeal to her tendernefs, and who afcribed. the ne- 
glect of it to his invincible obftinacy, was, after much 
delay, and many internal combats, puthed by refentment 
and policy to fign the warrant for his execution, The 
countefs of Nottingham, falling into ficknefs, and affect. 
ed with the near approach of death, was feized with re- 
morfe for her condu&; and having obtained a vifit from 
the queen, fhe craved her pardon, and revealed to her the 
fatal fecret. The queen, altonifhed with this incident, 
burft into a furious paffion: She fhook the dying-coun- 
tefs in her bed; and crying to her, That God might par- 
don her, but fhe never could, fhe broke from her, and 
thenceforth refigned herfelf over to the deepeft and moft 
incurable melancholy. She rejected all confolation: She 
even refufed food and fuftenance: And throwing herfelf 
on the floor, fhe remained fullen and immoveable, feed- 
ing her thoughts on her afflictions, and declaring life 
and 
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and exiftence an infufferable burthen to her. Few words€ H A P. 
the uttered ; and they were all expreffive of fome inward Sted 
grief, which fhe cared not to reveal: But fighs and #63. 
groans were the chief vent, which fhe gave to her de- 
fpondency, and which, though they difcovered her for- 

rows, were never able to eafe or afluage them. Ten days 

and nights fhe lay upon the carpet, Jeaning on cufhions 

which her maids brought her; and her phyficians could 

not perfuade her to allow herfelf to be put to bed, much 

lefs to make trial of any remedies, which they prefcribed 

toher', Her anxious mind, at laft, had fo long preyed 

on her frail body, that her end was vifibly approaching ; 

and the council, being affembled, fent the keeper, ad- 

miral, and fecretary, to know her will with regard to her 
fucceflor, She anfwered with a faint voice, that, as the 

had held a regal fcepter, the defired no other than a royal 
fucceffor. Cecil requefting her to explain herfelf more 
particularly, fhe fubjoined, that fhe would have a king 

to fucceed her; and who fhould that be but her neareft 
kinfman, the king of Scots? Being then advifed by the 
archbifhop of Canterbury to fix her thoughts upon God, 

the replied; that fhe did fo, nor did her mind in the leaf 

wander from him. Her voice foon after lefe her; Her ang death. 
fenfes failed ; fhe fell into a lethargic flumber, which 24thMarch. 
continued fome hours; and fhe expired gently, without 

farther ftruggle or convulfion, in the feventieth year of 

her age, and forty-fifth of her reign. 

So dark a cloud overcaft the evening of that day, which And cha. 
had fhone out with a mighty luftre in the eyes of all Eu- 
rope. There are few great perfonages in hiftory, who 
have been more expofed to the calumny of enemies, and 
the adulation of friends, than queen Elizabeth ; and yet 
there. fcarcely is any, whofe reputation has been more 
certainly determined, by the unanimous confent of pof- 


1 Strype, vol, iv. N& 276, 
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terity. The unufual length of her adminiftration, and 


the flrong features of her character, were able to overs 


come all prejudices ; and obliging her detractors to abate 
much of their inve¢tives; and her admirers fomewhat of 
their panegyrics, have at laft; in fpite of political fac- 
tions, and what is more, of ,religious animofities, pro- 
duced a uniform judgment with regard to her conduct, 
Her vigour, her conftancy, her magnanimity, her pene- 
tration, vigilance, addrefs, are allowed to merit the 
higheft praifes, and appear not to have been furpafled by 
any perfon that ever filled a throne: A conduc lefs 
rigorous, lefs imperious, more fincere, more indulgent to 
her people, would have been requifite to form a perfect 
charaéter. By the force of her mind, fhe controuled all 
her more active and ftronger qualities, and prevented 
them from running into excefs: Her heroifm was exempt 
from temerity, her frugality from avarice, her friendfhip 
from partiality, her active temper from turbulency and 
a vain ambition: She guarded not herfelf with equal care 
or equal fuccefs from lefler infirmities 5 the rivalfhip of 
beauty, the defire of admiration, the jealoufy of love, and 
the fallies of anger. 

Her fingular talents for government were founded 
equally on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed 
with a great command over herfelf, the foon obtained an 
uncontrouled afcendant over her people; and while fhe 
merited all their efteem by her real virtues, fhe alfo en- 
paged their affections by her pretended ones. Few fove- 
reigns of England fucceeded to the throne in more difficult 
circumftances ; and none ever conducted the government 
with fuch uniform fuccefs and felicity, ‘Though unac- 
quainted with the practice of toleration, the true fecret 
for managing religious factions, fhe preferved her people, 
by her fuperior prudence, from thofe confufions, in 
which theological controverfy had involved all the neigh- 

bouring 
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bouring nation: And though her enemies were the moft CH A P. 


XLIV, 


powerful princes of Europe, the moft aétive, the moft 


enterprifing, the leaft fcrupulous, fhe was able by her 
5? > 


vigour to make deep impreffions on their ftates: Her own 
greatnefs, meanwhile, remained untouched and unim- 
paired. 

‘THE wife minifters and brave warriors, who flourifhed 
under her reign, fhare the praife of her fuccefs; but in- 
ftead of leffening the applaufe due to her, they make great 
addition to it. They owed, all of them, their advance- 
ment to her choice; they were fupported by her con- 
ftancy ; and with all their abilities, they were never able 
to acquire any undue afcendant overher. In her family, 
jn her court, in her kingdom, fhe remained equally 
miftrefs: The force of the tender paffions was great 
over her, but the force of her mind was ftill fuperior ; 
and the combat, which her victory vifibly coft her, ferves 
only to difplay the firmnefs of her refolution, and the 
loftinefs of her ambitious fentiments. 

THE fame of this princefs, though it has furmounted 
the prejudices both of faction and bigotry, yet lies ftill 
expofed to another prejudice, which is more durable be- 
caufe more natural, and which, according to the different 
views in which we furvey her, is capable either of exalt- 
ing beyond meafure, or diminifhing the luftre of her cha- 
raGter. ‘This prejudice is founded on the confideration of 
her fex. When we contemplate her as a woman, we are 
apt to be ftruck with the higheft admiration of her great 
qualities and extenfive capacity ; but we are alfo apt to re- 
quire fome more foftnefs of difpofition, fome greater lenity 
of temper, fome of thofe amiable weaknefles by which her 
fex is diftinguifhed. But the true method of eftimating 
her merit, is to lay afide all thefe confiderations, and 
confider her merely as a rational being, placed in autho- 

Vor. V. Gg ‘ rity, 
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CHA P.rity, and entrufted with the government of mankind. 
ae aoe : 
oo  , We may find it difficult to reconcile out fancy to her as 
1603. a wife or amiftrefs; but her qualities as a fovereign, 
though with fome confiderable exceptions, are the object 
of undifputed applaufe and approbation. 
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Goverament of England — Revenues — Commerce — 
Military force—Manufaéiures Learning. 


HE party among us, who have diftinguifhed them- Apvendix 
felves by their adhering to liberty and a popular ey 
government, have long indulged their prejudices againft Government 
the fucceeding race of princes, by beftowing unbounded ‘Seaises 
panegyrics on the virtue and wifdom of Elizabeth. ‘They 
have’even been, fo extremely, ignorant of the tranfactions 
of this reign, as toextol her fora quality, which, of all 
others, fhe was the leaft poflefled of ; a tender regard. for 
the: conftitution, and a concern for. the liberties, and pri- 
vileges of her people. But as it is fearcely poffible. for 
the prepofleffions of party to throw a veil much longer 
over faéts fo palpable and undeniable, there is danger left 
the public fhould run into the oppofite extreme, an 
fhould entertain an averfion to the memory of a princefs, 
who exercifed the royal authority in a manner fo con- 
trary, to all the ideas, which we at prefent entertain of 
alegal conftitution. But Elizabeth only fupported the 
prerogatives, tranfmitted to her by her predeceffors : She 
believed that her fubjeéts were entitled to no more Jiber- 
ty. than their anceftors had enjoyed: She found that they 
entirely acquiefced in her arbitrary adminiftration: And 
it was not natural for her to find fault with a form 
of government, by which fhe herfelf was invefted with 
fuch unlimited authority. In the particular exertions 
ef power, the queftion ought never to be forgotten, 
Gg2 What 
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What is bef? But in the general diftribution of power 
he feveral members of a conftitution, there can 
feldom be admitted any other queftion, than What is 
eftablifhed ? Few examples occur of princes, who have 
willingly refigned their power : None of thofe who have, 
without ftruggle and reluctance, allowed it to be ex- 
torted from them. If any other rule than eftablithed 
practice be followed, faétions and diffentions muft mul- 
tiply without end: And though many conftitutions, and 
none more than the Britifh, have been improved even by 
violent innovations, the praife, beftowed on thofe pa- 
triots, to whom the nation has been indebted for its pri- 
vileges, ought to be given with fome referve, and furely 
without the leaft rancour againft thofe who adhered to 
the ancient conftitution !. 

In order to underftand the ancient conftitution of 
England, there is not a period which deferves more: to 
be ftudied than the reign of Elizabeth. The preroga- 
tives of this princefs were fcarcely ever difputed, and fhe’ 
therefore employed them without fcruple: Her imperious 
temper, a circumftance in which fhe went far beyond her 
fucceflors, rendered her exertions of power violent and 
frequent, and difcovered the full extent of her autho® 
rity: The great popularity, which fhe enjoyed, proves, 
that the did not infringe any ¢/fablifhed liberties of the 
people: There remains evidence fufficient to afcertain the 
moft noted ats of her adminiftration : And though that 


1 By the ancient conftitution, is here meant that which prevailed before the 
fettlement of our prefent plan of liberty, ‘There was a more ancient contti- 
qution, where, though the people had perhaps lefs liberty than under the 
Tudors, yet the king had alfo lefs authority: The power of the barons was 
a great check upon him, and exercifed great tyranny over them, But there 
was fill a more ancient conftitution, viz, that before the figning of the 
chatters, when neither the people nor the barons had any regular privileges 
and the power of the Bovernment, during the reign of an able prince, was al~ 
moft wholly in the king. The Englith conftitution, like all others, has been 
ia a flate of continual Au€tuation, ; 
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evidence muft be drawn from a fource wide of the ordi- Appendix 
nary hiftorians, it becomes only the more authentic one 
that account, and ferves as a ftronger proof, that her 
particular exertions of power were conceived to be no- 

thing but the ordinary courfe of adminiftration, fince they 

were not thought remarkable enough to be recorded even 

by contemporary writers. If there was any difference in 

this particular, the people, in former reigns, feem rather 

to have been more fubmiffive than even during the age of 
Elizabeth™: It may not here be improper to recount fome 

of the ancient prerogatives of the crown, and lay open the 

fources of that great power, which the Englifh monarchs 
formerly enjoyed. 

One of the moft ancient and moft eftablithed inftru- 
ments of power was the court of Star-chamber, which 
poffefied an unlimited difcretionary authority of fining, 
imprifoning, and inflicting corporal punifhment, and 
whofe jurifdiction extended to all forts of offences, con- 
tempts, and diforders, that lay not within reach of the 
common law. The members of this court confifted of 
the privy council and the judges ; men, who all of them 
enjoyed their offices during pleafure: And when the 
prince himfelf was prefent, he was the fole judge, and 
all the others could only interpofe with their advice. 
There needed but this one court in any government, to 
put an end to all regular, legal, and exact plans of li- 
berty. For who durft fet himfelf in oppofition to the 
crown and miniftry, or afpire to the character of being a 
patron of freedom, while expofed to fo arbitrary a ju- 
rifdiG@tion ? I much queftion, whether any of the abfolute 


® In a memorial of the flate of the realm, drawn by fecretary Cecil, in 

1569, there is this paflage; “* Then followeth the decay of obedience in 

*¢ civil policy, which being compared with the fearfulnefs and reverence of 

«¢ all inferior eftates to their fuperiors in times paft, will aftonith any wife and 

“ confiderate perfon, to behold the defperation of reformation.” Haynes, 
p. 586. Again, p. 583 
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fpotic a tribunal. 

Tue court of High Commiffion was another jurifdic- 
tion ftill'more terrible; both becaufe the crime of herefy, 
of which it took cognizance, was more undefinable than 
any civil offence, and becaufe its methods of inquifition 
and of adminiftering oaths, were more contrary to all 
the moft fimple ideas of juftice and equity. The fines 
and imprifonments impofed by this court were frequent: 
The deprivations and fufpenfions of the clergy for non- 
conformity were alfo numerous, and comprehended at one 
time the third of all the ecclefiaftics of England®. The 
queen, in a letter to the archbifhop of Canterbury, faid 
exprefsly, that fhe was refolved, °° That no man fhould 
<¢ be fuffered to decline either on the left or on the right 
<< hand, from the drawn line limited by authority, and 
<< by her laws and injunctions °.” 

Bur Martial Law went beyond even thefe two courts 
in a prompt and arbitrary and violent method of decifion. 
‘Whenever there was any infurrection or public diforder, 
the crown employed martial law; and it was, during that 
time, exercifed not only over the foldiers, but over the 
whole people: Any one might be punifhed as a rebel, or 
an aider and abettor of rebellion, whom the provott- 
martial, or lieutenant of a county, or their deputies, 
pleafed to fufpeét. Lord Bacon fays, that the trial at 
common law granted to the earl of Effex, and his fellow 
confpirators, was a favour: For that the cafe would 
have born and required the feverity of martial law’. We 
have {een inftances of its being employed by queen Mary 
in defence of orthcdoxy. There remains a letter of 
queen Elizabeth’s to the earl of Suflex, after the fup- 


Nn Neal, vole is pe 4790 © Murden, p. 183. P Vol, iv. 
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preffion of the northern rebellion, in which fhe tharply Apppodix 
reproves him, becaufe fhe had not heard of his having 


executed any criminals by martial laws; though it is 
probable, that near eight hundred perfons fuffered, one 
way or other, on account of that flight infurrection. 
But the kings of England did not always limit the exer- 
cife of this law to times of civil war and diforder. In 
1552, when there was no rebellion, or infurreCtion, king 
Edward granted a commiffion of martial law; and emi- 
powered the commiffioners to execute it, as fhould be 
thought by their difcretions moft neceffary*. Queen Elizabeth 
too was not fparing in the ufe of this law. In 1573, 
one Peter Burchet a puritan, being perfuaded that it was 
meritorious to kill fuch as oppofed the truth of the gofpel, 
ran into the ftreets, and wounded Hawkins, the famous 
fea-captain, whom he took for Hatton, the queen’s fa~ 
vourite. The queen was fo incenfed, that fhe ordered 
him to be punifhed inftantly by martial law; but upon 
the remonftrance of fome prudent counfellors, who told 
her, that this law was ufually confined to turbulent times, 
fhe recalled her order, and delivered over Burchet to the 
common law *. But fhe continued not always fo referved 
in exerting this authority. There remains a proclama- 
tion of hers, in which fhe orders martial law to be ufed 
again{t all fuch as import bulls, or even forbidden books 
and pamphlets from abroad*; and prohibits the queftion- 
ing of the lieutenants or their deputies for their arbitrary 
punifhment of fuch offenders, any law or flatute to the 
contrary in any wife notwithffanding. We have another 
act of hers ftill more extraordinary. The ftreets. of 
London were much infefted with idle vagabonds and riot- 
ous perfons: The lord mayor had endeavoured to reprefs 


q MS. of Lord Royfton’s from the Paper Office. r Strype’s Ecclef. 
Memoirs, vol. ii, p. 373-458, 9+ Ss Camden, p. 446. Strype, 
vol, ii. p. 233, t Strype, vol, iii. p. §70. 
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prea this diforder : The Star-chamber had exerted its authd- 
il. n 5 : : 
‘ yrity, and inflicted punifhments on thefe rioters: But the 


queen, finding thofe remedies ineffectual, revived martial 

Jaw, and gave Sir Thomas Wilford a commiffion of pro- 
> g 

voft-martial : ** Granting him authority; and command- 


“< ing him, upon fignification given by the Juftices of - 


‘¢ peace in London or the neighbouring counties, of fuch 
“«c 


offenders, worthy to be fpeedily executed by martial 


*¢ Jaw, to attach and take the fame perfons, and in the 
“© prefence of the faid juftices, according to juftice of 
** martial law, to execute them upon the gallows or 
‘¢ gibbet openly, or near to fuch place where the faid 
‘© rebellious and incorrigible offenders fhall be found to 
“<¢ have committed the faid great offences*.” I fuppote 
it would be difficult to produce an inftance of fuch an 
act of authority in any place nearer than Mufcovy. The 
patent of High Conftable, granted to ear] Rivers by Ed- 
ward IV. proves the nature of the office. ‘The powers 
are unlimited, perpetual, and remain in force, during 
peace, as well as during war and rebellion. ‘The parlia- 
ment, in Edward VIth’s reign, acknowledged the jurif- 
dition of the Conftable and Martial’s-court to be part 
of the law of the land *. 

Tue Star-chamber, and High Commiffion, and Court- 
martial, though arbitrary jurifdi€tions, had ftill fome 
pretence of a trial, at leaft of a fentence; but there was 
a grievous punifhment very generally inflicted in that 
age, without any other authority than the warrant of a 
fecretary of ftate, or of the privy-council*; and that 
was, imprifonment in any jail, and during any time that 
the minifters fhould think proper. In fufpicious times, 


« Rymer, vol. xvi. p. 279. w 7 Edw, VI. cap.20, See Sir John 
Davis’s queftion concerning impofitions, p. 9. x In 1588, the lord 
mayor committed feveral citizens to prifon, becaufe they refufed to pay the 
loan demanded of them, Murden, p, 632. 


all. 


Nay, 
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all the jails were full of prifoners of ftate; and thefe un- Anes 
happy victims of public jealoufy were fometimes thrown rears jones! 
into dungeons, and loaded with irons, and treated in 

the moft cruel manner, without their being able to obtain 

any remedy from law. 

Tuis practice was an indirect way of employing tor- 
ture: But the rack itfelf, though not admitted in the 
ordinary execution of juftice’, was frequently ufed, 
upon any fufpicion, by authority of awarrant from’ a 
fecretary or the privy-council. Even the council in the 
marches of Wales was empowered, by their very com- 
miffion, to make ufe of torture, whenever they thought 
proper*. There cannot be a ftronger proof how lightly 
the rack was employed, than the following ftory, told by 
lord Bacon. We fhall give it in his own words: ** The 
** queen was mightily incenfed againft Haywarde, on ac- 
“¢ count of a book he dedicated to lord Effex, being a 
*¢ ftory of the firft'year of Henry IV. thinking it a fedi- 
** tious prelude to put into the people’s heads boldnefs 
¢¢ and faction?: She faid, fhe had an opinion that there 
‘¢ was treafon in it, and afked me, If I could not find 
*¢ any places in it, that might be drawn within the cafe 
€¢ of treafon? Whereto I anfwered, For treafon, fure I 


<* found none; but for felony, very many: And when 
“¢ her majefty haftily afked me, Wherein? I told her, 
&° the author had committed very apparent theft: For 
6° he had taken moft of the fentences of Cornelius Ta- 
<¢ cjtus, and tranflated them into Englifh, and put them 
&* into his text. And another time, when the queen 
¢ could not be perfuaded, that it was his writing whofe 


¥ Harrifon, book ii, chap, 11. Z Haynes, p. 195. See farther 

la Boderie, vol. i, p, 211. 2 To our apprehenfion, Haywarde’s bock 

‘ feems rather to have a contrary tendency. For he has there preferved the 
famous fpeech of the bifhop of Carlifle, which contains, in-the moft exprefs 


terme, the doétrine of paffive obedience. But queen Elizabeth was very dif- 
: ficult to pleafe on this head, 
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Uf. 


ean’ aan 


<< author, and faid with great ,indignation, that fhe 
«¢ would have him racked to produce his author; I ree 
“¢ plied, Nay, madam, he is a doctor, never rack his 
« perfon, but rack his ftyle: Let him have pen, ink, 
<¢ and paper, and help of books, and be enjoined to con- 
< tinue the ftory where it breaketh off, and I will under- 
<¢ take, by collating the ftyles, to judge whither he were 
«¢ the author or no*.” Thus, had it not been for Ba- 
cen’s humanity, or rather his wit, this author, a man 
of letters, had been put to the rack, for a moft innocent 
pstformance. His real offence was, his dedicating a book 
to that munificent patron of the learned, the earl of 
Efex, at a time when this nobleman lay under her 
majefty’s difpleafure, 

Tre queen’s menace, of trying and punifhing Hay- 
wirde for treafon, could eafily have been executed, let his 
bcok have been ever fo innocent. While fo many tet- 
rors hung over the people, no jury durft have acquitted a 
man, when the court was refolved to have him condemned, 
The practice alfo, of not confronting witnefles with the 
prfoner, gave the crown lawyers all imaginable advan- 
taze againft him. And, indeed, there fcarcely occurs an 
intance, during all thefe reigns, that the fovereign, of 
the minifters, were ever difappointed in the iffue of a 
profecution. Timid juries, and judges who held their 
ofices during pleafure, never failed to fecond all the 
views of the crown. And as the practice was anciently 
common of fining, imprifoning, or otherwife punifhing 
the jurors, merely at the difcretion of the court, for 
firding a verdi& contrary to the direftion of thefe de- 
pendant judges; it is obvious, that juries were then no 
manner of fecurity to the liberty of the fubject. 


& Cabala, p. $1. 
THE 
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Tue power of prefling, both for fea and land fewice, 
and obliging any perfon to accept of any office, low- 
ever mean or unfit for him, was another prerogative 
totally incompatible with freedom. Ofborne give: the 
following account of Elizabeth’s method of empleying 
this prerogative. ‘* In cafe fhe found any likely tc in- 
‘© terrupt her occafions,” fays he, ‘* fhe did feaforably 
*¢ prevent him by a chargeable employment abroa<, or 
*© putting him upon fome fervice at home, which fhe 
‘¢ knew leaft grateful to the people: Contrary to afalfe 
‘© maxim, fince practifed with far worfe fuccefs, by fuch 
‘* princes as thought it better hufbandry to buy off ene- 
‘© mies than reward friends*.” The practice with 
which Ofborne reproaches the two immediate fuccdlors 
of Elizabeth, proceeded partly from the extreme jiffi- 
culty of their fituation, partly from the greater lenty of 
their difpofition, The power of preffing, as may ratu- 
rally be imagined, was often abufed, in other refjeéts, 
by men of inferior rank ; and officers often exa&ted mo- 
ney for freeing perfons from the fervice‘. 

Tue government of England during that age, low- 
ever different in other particulars, bore, in this refseét, 
fome refemblance to that of Turkey at prefent: The 
fovereign poflefled every power, except that of impofing 
taxes: And in both countries this limitation, unfupported 
by other privileges, appears rather prejudicial to the people. 
In Turkey, it obliges the Sultan to permit the exto'tion 
of the bafhas and governors of provinces, from whom 
he afterwards fqueezes prefents or takes forfeitures: In 
England, it engaged the queen to erect monopolies, and 
grant patents for exclufive trade: An invention fo per- 
nicious, that, had fhe gone on, during a track of years, 
at her own rate, England, the. feat of riches, and arts, 


s Page 392: 4 Murden, p, 181. 
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Appenix and commerce, would have’ contained at prefent as little 
ii ‘ } 
induftry as Morocco, or the coaft of Barbary. 

WE may farther obferve, that this valuable privilege, 
valuable only becaufe it proved afterwards the means by 
which the parliament extorted all their other privileges, 
was very much encroached on, in an indireét manner, 


during the reign of Elizabeth as well as of her predece 
fors. She often exacted loans from her people; an arbi- 
trary and unequal kind of impofition, and which indi- 
viduals felt feverely: For though the money had been 
regularly repayed, which was feldom the cafe; it lay - 
in the prince’s hands without intereft, which was a 
fenfible lofs to the perfons from whom the money was 
borrowed *. 

‘THERE remains a propofal made by lord Burleigh, for 
levying a general loan on the people; equivalent to a 
fubfidy #; a fcheme which would have laid the burthen 
more equally, but which was, in different words, a taxa- 
tion, impofed without confent of parliament. It is re- 
markable, that the fcheme, thus propofed, . without any 
vifible neceflity, by that wife minifter, is the very fame 
which Henry VIII. executed, and which Charles I, en- 
raged by ill ufage from his parliament, and reduced to 
the greateft difficulties, put afterwards in practice, to the 
great difcontent of the nation. 

Tur demand of benevolence was another invention 
of that age for taxing the people. This practice was fd 
little conceived to be irregular, that the commons, in 
1585, offered the queen a benevolence ; which fhe very 

¢ Bacon, vol. iv. p. 3€2- f In the fecond of Richard II. it was 
ena¢ted that in loans, which the king fhall require of his fubjects, wpon let- 
ters of Privy Seal, fuch as have reajonable excufe of not lending, may there 
be received without further fummons, travel, or grief. See Cotton's Abridge 
p-170. By this law, the king’s prerogative of exacting loans was ratified; 


and what ought to be deemed a reafonable excufe was flill left in his own 


breaft, to determine. & Haynes, p. 518, 519. 
generoully 


~~ 
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generoufly refufed, as having no occafion, at that time, ag 
for money*, Queen Mary alfo, by an order of council, Siaepeonied 


encreafed the cuftoms in fome branches; and her fitter 
imitated the example‘, There was a fpecies of fhip 
money impofed at the time of the Spanifh invafion: The 
feveral-ports were required to equip a certain number of 
veffzls at their own charge; and fuch was the alacrity of 
the people for the public defence, that fome of the ports, 
particularly London, fent double the number demanded 
of them*. When any levies were made for Ireland,’ 
France, or the Low Countries, the queen obliged the 
counties to levy the foldiers, to arm and cloath them, 
and carry them to the fea-ports at their own. charge. 
New-year’s gifts were, at that time, expeéted from the 
nobility, and from the more confiderable gentry'. 

PURVEYANCE and pre-emption were alfo methods of 
taxation, unequal, arbitrary,.and oppreffive. The whole 
kingdom (enfibly felt the burthen of thofe impofitions ; 
and it was regarded as a great privilege conferred on Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, to prohibit the purveyors from 
taking any commodities within five miles of thefe unis 
yerfities. The queen victualled her navy by means of this 
prerogative, during the firft years of her reign ™, 

W arpsuHiP was the moft regular and legal of all thefe 
impofitions by prerogative: Yet was it a great badge of 
flavery, and oppreflive to all the confiderable families. 
When an eftate devolved to a female, the fovereign ob- 
liged her to marry any one he pleafed ; Whether the heir 
were male or female, the crown enjoyed the whole profit 
of the eftate during the minority. The giving of a rich 
wardfhip was a ufual method of rewarding a courtier or 


favourite. 

h D’Ewes; p. 494+ i Bacon, vol, iv. p. 362. k Monfon, 
p- 267. ! Strype’s Memoirs, vol, is p. 337. m Camden, 
p- 388. 
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Appendix THE inventions were endlefs, which arbitrary power 
ae might employ for the extorting of money, while the 
people imagined, that their property was fecured by the 
crown’s being debarred from impofing taxes. Strype has 
preferved a fpeech of lord Burleigh to the queen and 
council, in which are contained fome particulars not a 
litde extraordinary®. Burleigh propofes, that the fhould 
eres a court for the correétion of all abufes, and fhould 
confer on the commiffioners a general inquifitorial power 
over the whole kingdom. He fets before her the ex- 
ample of her wife grandfather, Henry VIL. who, by fuch 
methods, extremely augmented his revenue; and he 
recommends, that this mew court fhould proceed, ** as 
< well by the dire€tion and ordinary courfe of the laws, 
<< as by virtue of her majefty’s fupreme regiment and 
« abfolute power, from whence law proceeded.” Ina word 
he expects from this inftitution, greater acceflion to the 
royal treafure, than Henry VIII. derived from the abo» 
lition of the abbeys, and all the forfeitures of eccleli- 
aftical revenues. This projet of lord Burleigh’s needs 
not, I think, any comment. A form of government 
muft be very arbitrary indeed, where a wife and good 
minifter could make fuch a propofal to the fovereigns 
EMBARGOES on merchandize was another engine of 
royal power, by which the Englifh princes were able te 
extort money from the people. We have feen inftances 
inthe reign of Mary. Elizabeth, before her coronation, 
ified an order to the cuftom-houfe, prohibiting the fale 
ofall crimfon filks, which fhould be imported, till the 
court were firft fupplied®. She expected, no doubt, & 
good penny-worth from the merchants, while they lay 
under this reftraint. 


» Annals, vol, ive Pe 234, & feq. © Strype, vol, i, pe 27e 
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THE parliament pretended to the right of enacting ee 
laws, as well as of granting fubfidies ; but this aes Keiaagaeue 
was, during that age, ftill more Tolle ions than the 
other. Queen Flicahe eth exprefsly prohibited them ‘rom 
meddling either with ftate matters or ecclefiaftical ] caafes ; 
and fhe openly fent the members to prifon, who dared to 
tranfgrefs her imperial edi& in thefe particulars. ‘There 
pafled few feflions of parliament, during her reign, where 


there occur not inftances of this arbitrary conduct, 


Bur the legiflative power of the parliament was a mere 
fallacy ; while the fovereign was univer fally acknowledged 
to poflefs a difpenfing power, by which all the laws could 
be invalidated, and rendered of no effe&. The exercife 
of this power was alfo an indire& method practifec for 
erecting monopolies. Where the ftatutes laid any brznch 
of manufacture under reftrictions, the fovereign, by ex- 
empting one perfon from the laws, gave him in effe& the 
monopoly of that commodity ?. There was no grievaice, 
at that time, more univerfally complained of, than the 
frequent difpenfing with the penal laws 9, 


Bur in reality, the crown pofleffed the full legifletive 
power, by means of proclamations, which might afeét 
any matter, even of the greateft importance, and which 
the Star-chamber took care to fee more rigoroufly «xe- 
cuted than the laws themfelves. The motives for tiefe 
proclamations were fometimes frivolous and even ridicu- 
lous. Queen Elizabeth had taken offence at the fmell of 
woad ; and fhe iffued an edi@ prohibiting any one fiom 
cultivating that ufeful plant. She was alfo pleafed to 
take offence at the long fwords and high ruffs thea in 
fafhion : She fent icuthes officers, to break every min’s 
fword, and clip every man’s ruff, which was beyond a 


P Rymer, tom, xv. p. 756. D’Ewes, p 645. 4 Murden, 
Ps 325. * Townfend’s Journals, pe 250. Stow’s Annals, 
cerlain 
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Appendix certain dimenfion'. ‘This practice refembles the method 


iii. 
Ren pred 


employed by the great Czar Peter, to make his fubjeéts 
change their garb. 

THE queen’s prohibition of the prophefyings, or the af- 
femblies, inftituted for fanatical prayers and conferences, 
was founded ona better reafon; but fhews ftill the unli- 
mited extent of her prerogative. Any number of perfons 
could not meet together, in order to read the feriptures, 
and confer about religion, though in ever fo orthodox a 
manner, without her permiffion. 

THERE were many other branches of prerogative in- 
compatible with an exact or regular enjoyment of liberty, 
None of the nobility could marry without permiffion from 
the fovercign. The queen detained the earl of South- 
ampton long in prifon, becaufe he privately married the 
earl of Effex’s eoufin *, No man could travel without 
the confent of the prince, Sir William Evers underwent’ 
a fevere perfecutién, becaufe he had prefumed to pay a 
private vifit to the king of Scotst, The fovereign even 
affumed a fupreme and uncontrouled authority over all 
foreign trade; and neither allowed any perfon to enter or 
depart the kingdom, nor any commodity to be imported 
orexported, without his confent™. 

Tue parliament, in the thirteenth of the queen, praifed 
her for not imitating the practice, ufual among her prede=: 
ceflors, of topping the courfe of juftice by particular wat- 
rants”. There could not poffibly be a greater abufe, nora. 
ftronger mark of arbitrary power; and the queen, in re= 
fraining from it, was very laudable, But ihe was by nomeans 
conftant in this referve. There remain in the public records 
fome warrants of her’s for exempting particular pet 
fons from all lawfuits and profecutions*; and thefe wat= 

r Townfend’s Journals, p. 250. Stow’s Annals. Strype, vol. ii, pr 693. 

5 Birch’s Memoirs, vol, ii. p. 422+ t Ibid. p. 512+ 

u Sir John Dayis’s queftion concerning impofitions, paflim. 

w D’Ewes, pe 141. x Rymer, tom, xv. pe 652, 798, 777° 
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fants, fhe fays, fhe grants from her royal prerogative; 
which fhe will not allow to be difputed. 


Ir was very ufual in queen Elizabeth’s reign, and 
probably in all the preceding reigns, for noblemen or 
privy-counfellots to commit to prifon any one, who had 
happened to difpleafe them, by fuing for his juft debts; 
and the unhappy perfon, though he gained his caufe in 
the courts of juftice, was commonly obligéd to relinquifh 
his property in order to obtain his liberty. Some likes 
wife, who had been delivered from ptifon by the judges, 
were again Committed to cuftody in fecret places, with- 
out any poffibility of obtaining relief; and even the offs 
cers and ferjeants of the courts of law were punifhed for 
executing the writs in favour of thefe perfons. Nay, it 
was ufual to fend for people by purfuivants, a kind of 
harpies, who then attended the orders of the council and 
high commiffion ; and they were brought up to London, 
and conftrained by imprifonment, not only to withdraw 
their lawful fuits; but alfo to pay the purfuivants great 
fums of money. The judges, in the 34th of the queen, 
complain to her majefty of the frequency of this pragtice. 
It is probable, that fo egregious a tyranny was carried no 
farther down than the reign of Elizabeth; fince the par- 
liament, who prefented the petition of right, found no 
later inftances of it’. And even thefe very judges of 
Elizabeth, who thus proteét the people againft the tyranny 
of the great, exprefsly allow, that a perfon, committed 
by fpecial command of the queen, is not bailable. 

Ir is eafy to imagine; that, in fuch a government, no 
juftice could, by courfe of law, be obtained of the fove- 
eign, unlefs he were willing to allow it. In the naval 
expedition, undertaken by Raleigh and Frobifher againft 
the Spaniards, in the year 1592, a very rich carrack 


¥ Rufhworth, vol. isp, gr. Franklyn*s Annals, p, 2§0, 251. 
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was taken, worth two hundred thoufand pounds. The 
Wao 


,queen’s fhare in 2 the adventure was only a tenth; but 


as the prize was et sat, and exceeded fo much the ex- 
pectation of all the adventurers, fhe was determined not 
to reft contented with her fhare. Raleigh humbly and 


earneltly begged her to accept t of a hundred thoufand 
pounds, in lieu of all demands, or rather extortions; 
and fays, that the prefent, which the proprietors were 
willing to make her, of eighty thoufand pounds, was 
the gr reatett that ever prince received from a fubjeG*, 
BuT it is no wonder the queen, in her adminiftration, 
hould pay fo little regard to liberty ; while the parlia- 
ment itfelf, in enacting laws, was entirely negligent of 
it. The perfecuting ftatutes, which they pafled “again 
papifts and puritans, are extrem ely contrary to the genius 
of freedom; and by expofing fuch multitudes to the 
tyranny of priefts and ee accuftomed the people to 


Their conferring an 


the moft diferaceful 


unlimited fupremacy on the queen, or what is worfe, 
acknowledging her inherent right to it, was another 
proof of sei voluntary fervitude, 

‘Tus lawof the 23d of her reign, making feditious 
words ayainit the queen capital, is alfo a very “tyrannical 
ftatute; and a ufe, no fefs tyrar tae was fometimes 
iz t j ritanical clergyman, 
feems fingular, r0fe beiaty times. This man 
had publithed a book, called a demonftration of dilci- 
which he inveighed againft the government 


made of it. 


and thoueh he had carefully endear youred to 


name, ‘he was thrown into prifon upon 
cion, and brought ¢o a trial for this offence. I, 


was pretended, that the bifhops were part of the queen's 


* 


political body ; and to fpeak againft them, was really to 


o 


attack 
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sttack her, and was therefore felony by the ftatute. This Appendix} 
was not the only iniquity to which Udal was expofed, , Baas 
The judges would not allow the jury to determine any 
thing but the fa&, whether Udal had written the book or 
not, without examining his intention, or the import of 
the words. In ordet to prove. the fact, the crown laws 
yers did not produce a fingle witnefs to the court: They 
only read the teftimony of two perfons abfent, one of 
whom faid, that Udal had told him he was the author; 
another, that a friend of Udal’s had faid fo. They would 
not allow Udal to produce any exculpatory evidence; 
which, they faid; was never to be permitted againft the 
crown *, And they tendered him an oath, by which he 
was required to depofe, that he was not author of the 
book ; and his refufal to make that depofition was em- 
ployed as the ftrongeft proof of his guilt. It is almoft 
needlefs to add, that notwithftanding thefe multiplied 
iniquities; a verdict of death was given by the jury 
againft Udal: For as the queen was extremely bent upon 
his profecution, it was impoffible he could efcape>, He 
died in prifon, before execution of the fentence; 

THE cafe of Penry was, if poffible, ftill harder. "Chis 
man was a zealous puritan, or rather a Brownift, a {mall 
fect, which afterwards encreafed, and received the name of 
Independants. He had written avainft the hierarchy feveral 
tracts, fuch as Martin Marprelate, Thefes Martiniane, and 
other compofitions, fulloflow fcurrility and petulant fatire. 
After concealing himfelf for fome years, He was feized ; 
and as the ftatute againft feditious words required, that 
the criminal fhould be tried within a year after commits 
ting the offence, he could riot be indi@ed for his printed 
books. He was therefore tried for fome papers found in 


@ It was never fully eftablifhed, that the prifoner could lezally produce 
evidence againft the crown, till after the revolution, See Blackftone’s Come 


tMentaries, vol, iv. p. 352. b State Trials, vols i, p. 144. Strype, 
Yeliv. p21. Id, Life of Whitgift, p, 343 
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his pocket, as if he had thereby fcattered fedition®. Te 
was alfo imputed to him, by the lord keeper, Puckering, 
that, in fome of thefe papers, ‘© he had only acknow- 
“ ledged her majefty’s royal power to efablifo laws, eccle- 
&< fisftical and civil; but had avoided the ufual terms of 
“s making, enaéting, decreeing, and ordaining laws: Which 
“ imply,” fays the lord keeper, << a moft abfolute aus 
«s thority‘.” Penry for thefe offences was condemned 
and executed. 

Tus we have feen, that the maf? abfalute authority of 
the fovereign, to make ufe of the lord keeper’s expreffion, 
was eftablifhed on above twenty branches of prerogative, 
yehich are now abolifhed, and which were, every one of 
them, totally incompatible with the liberty of the fub- 
ject. But what enfured more effeCtually the flavery of 
the people, than even thefe branches of prerogative, Was, 
the cftablifhed principles of the times, which, attributed 
to the prince fuch an unlimited and indefeizable power, 
as was fuppofed to be the origin of all law, and could 
be cireumfcribed by none. The homilies, publifhed 
for the ufe of the clergy, and which they were ene 
joined to read every Sunday in all the churches, incul- 
cate every where a blind and unlimited paflive-obedience 
to the prince, which, on no account, and under no pre- 
tence, is it ever lawful for fubjects, in the fmalleft article, 
to depart from or infringe. Much noife has been madey 

ecaufe fome court chaplains, during the fucceeding 
reigns, were permitted to preach fuch doctrines; but 
ce between thefe fermons, and dif- 


there is a great differen 


o 


courfes publithed by authority, avowed by the prince and 


ated to the whole nation®. 90 
principles imbibed by the people, 


council, and 


thoroughly were thes 
pd 


, vol. i. pe 564» 
lerow 
ord, a clergyman, wae 


ted obedience to the civil 


during 
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during the reigns of Elizabeth and her predeceffors, that Appendix 
oppofition to them was regarded as the moft flagrant fedi- By seni? 
tion, and was not even rewarded by that public praife 

and approbation, which can alone fupport men under fuch 
dangers and difficulties, as attend the refiftance of tyran- 

nical authority. It was only during the next generation 

that the noble principles of liberty took root, and fpread- 

ing themfelves, under the fhelter of puritanical abfurdi- 

ties, became fafhionable among the people. 

Ir is worth remarking, that the advantage, ufually 
afcribed to abfolute monarchy, a greater regularity of 
police and a more ftrict execution of the laws, did not 
attend the former Englifh government, though in many 
refpects it fell under that denomination. A demonftra- 
tion of this truth is contained in a judicious paper, which 
is preferved by Strype*, and which was written by an emi- 
nent juftice of peace of Somerfetfhire, in the year 1596, 
near the end of the queen’s reign ; when the authority of 
that princefs may be fuppofed to be fully corroborated 
by time, and her maxims of government improved by 
long practice. This paper contains an account of the 
diforders which then prevailed in the county of Somerfet, 
The author fays, that forty perfons had there been exe- 
cuted in a year for robberies, thefts, and other felonies ; 
thirty-five burnt in the hand, thirty-feven whipped, one 
hundred and eighty-three difcharged: ‘hat thofe who 
were difcharged were moft wicked and defperate perfons, 


f It is remarkable, that in all the hiftorical plays of Shakefpear, where 
the manners and charaéiers, and even the tranfactions of the feveral-teigns are 
fo exactly copied, there is fcarcely any mention of civil Liberty; which fome 
pretended hiftorians have imagined to be the objeét of all the ancient quarrels, 
inforreCtions, and civil wars. In the elaborate panegyric of England, con- 
tained in the tragedy of Richard II. and the detail of its advantages, nota word 
of its civil conftitution, as anywife different from or fuperior to that of other 
European kingdoms: An omifiion, which cannot be fuppofed in any Englith 
author that wrote fince the Reftoration, at leaft fince the Revolution, 


8 Annals, vol, iv, p. 290. 
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Appendix who never could come to any good, becaufe they would 


Iii. 


& not work, and none would take tiem into fervice: That 


notwithftanding this great numler of indiétments, the 
fifth part of the felonies commited in the county were 
not brought to a trial; the greatr number efcaped cen- 
fure, either from the fuperior cuning of the felons, the 
remifinefs of the magiftrates, or the foolifh lenity of the 
people; That the rapines commited by the infinite num- 
ber of wicked, wandering, idlepeople, were intolerable 
to the poor countrymen, and oblged them to keep a per- 
petual watch over their fheep-folls, their paftures, their 
woods, and their corn-fields ; That the other counties of 
England were in no better condtion than Somerfetthire ; 
and many of them were even in eworfe: That there were 
at leaft three or four hundred alle-bodied vagabonds in 
every county, who lived by thet and rapine ; and who 
fometimes met in troops to the number of fixty, and com- 
mitted fpoil on the inhabitants : That if all the felons of 
this kind were aflembled, they yould be able, if reduced 
to good fubjection, to give the geateft enemy her majelty 
has a_/frong battle: And that ti: magiftrates themfelves 
were intimidated from executing the laws upon them 5 
and there were inftances of juftces of peace, who, after 
giving fentence again{ft rogues, had interpofed to ftop 
the execution of their own fenence, on account of the 
danger, which hung over them from the confederates of 
thefe felons, 

Iw the year 1575, the queen complained in parliament 
of the bad execution of the laws; and threatened, that, 
if the magiftrates were not, fa the future, more vigi- 
lant, fhe would entruft authoriy to indigent and needy 
perfons, who would find an inereft in a more exact ad- 
miniftration of juftice’. It appears, that fhe was as 
good as her word. For in tht year 1601, there were 


h D’ Ewes, po234. 
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preat complaints male in parliament of the rapine of juf- — 
tices of peace; anda member faid, that this magiftrate oS 
was ananimal, whe for half a dozen of chickens, would 

difpenfe with a dozn of penal ftatutes', It is not eafy 

to account for this relaxation of government, and neglect 

of police, during areign of fo much vigour as that of 
Elizabeth. The fnall revenue of the crown is the moft 

likely caufe that ca: be affigned. The queen had it not 

in her power to intreft a great number in affifting her 

to execute the laws . 

On the whole, tie Englifh have no reafon, from the 
example of their aneftors, to be in love with the picture 
of abfolute monarcly ; or to prefer the unlimited autho- 
rity of the prince ani his unbounded prerogatives, to that 
noble liberty, that weet equality, and that happy fecu- 
rity, by which theyare at prefent diftinguifhed above all 
nations in the univefe. The utmoft that can be faid in 
favour of the govenment of that age (and perhaps it 
may be faid with truh) is, that the power of the prince, 
though really unlimted, was exercifed after the European 
manner, and entere: not into every part of the admini- 
ftration ; that the inftances of a high exerted. preroga- 
tive were not fo frejuent as to render property fenfibly 
infecure, or reduce he people to a total fervitude; that 
the freedom from fiction, the quicknefs of execution, 
and the promptitudeof thofe meafures, which could be 
taken for offence or lefence, made fome compenfation for 
the want of a legal md determinate liberty; that as the 
prince commanded m mercenary army, there was a tacit 
check on him, whia maintained the government in that 
medium, to which tie people had been accuftomed ; and 
that this fituation o England, though feemingly it ap- 
proached nearer, wa in reality more remote from a def- 
potic and eaftern moiarchy, than the prefent government 


i D’Ewes, p. 66:—664. * See note [MM] at the end of the volume. 
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of that kingdom, where the people, though guarded by 
multiplied Jaws, are totally naked, defencelefs, and dif. 
armed; and befides, are not fecured by any middle power, 
or independant powerful nobility, interpofed between them 
and the monarch. 

We {hall clofe the prefent Appendix with a brief ac- 
count of the revenues, the military force, the commerce, 
the arts, and the learning of England during this period. 

QUEEN Elizabeth’s ceconomy was remarkable ; and in 
fome inftances feemed to border on avarice. The fmalleft 
expence, if it could poffibly be fpared, appeared confider- 
able in her eyes; ard even the charge of an exprefs; 
during the moft delicate tranfactions, was not below her 
notice!, She was alf attentive to every profit ; andem- 
braced opportunities of gain, which may appear fome- 
what extraordinary. She kept, for inftance, the fee of 
Ely vacant nineteeen years, in order to retain the reve- 
nue™; and it was uftal with her, when fhe promoted a 
bifhop, to take the cpportunity of pillaging the fee of 
fome of its manors". But that in reality there was little 
or no avarice in the queen’s temper appears from this 
circumftance, that fhe never amaffed any treafure; and 
even refufed fubfidies from the parliament, when the had 
no prefent occafion for them. Yet we muft not conclude 
from this circumftance, that her ceconomy proceeded 
from a tender concem for her people : She loaded them 
with monopolies and exclufive patents, which are much 


1 Birch’s Negot. p, 21. m Strype, vol, iv. pe 35% n Tbids 
p. 215. ‘There is a curiou: letter of the queen's, writ to a bifhop of Ely, 
and preferved in the regifter of that fee. It is in thefe words: Proud prelate, 
Tunderfland you are backward in complying with your agreement ? But I would 
bave you know, that I, whe made you what you are, can unmake you 5 and if 
you do not forthavith fulfil yow engagement, by Gad, I qwill immediately unfrock 
you. Yours, as you demean yourfelf, Elizabeth, "The bishop, it feems, had 
promifed to exchange fome pirt of the land belonging to the fee for a pretend= 
ed equivalent; and did fo, but it was in confequence of the above letters Ans 
gval Regier, 3761, Ps 15 
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more oppreflive than the moft heavy taxes, levied in an Appendix 
equal and regular manner, The real fource of her FCI cee mpl 
gal conduct was derived from her defire of independency, 

and her care to preferve her dignity, which would have 

been endangered, had fhe reduced herfelf to the neceffity 

of having frequent recourfe to pirliamentary fupplies. In 
confequence of this motive, the queen, though engaged 

in fuccefsful and neceflary wars, thought it more prudent 

to make a continual dilapidation of the royal demefnes°, 

than demand the moft moderate fupplies from the com- 

mons. As fhe lived unmarried and had no pofterity, the 

was content to ferve her prefent turn, though at the ex- 

pence of her fueceflors; who, by reafon of this policy, 

joined to other circumftances, found themfelves, on a 
fudden, reduced to the moft extreme indigence. 

Tue fplendor of a court was, during this age, a, 
great part of the public charge; and as Elizabeth was a 
fingle woman, and expenfive in no kind of magnificence, 
except cloaths, this circumftanee enabled her to perform 
great things by her narrow reveaue. She is faid to have 
paid four millions of debt, lefton the crown by her fa- 
ther, brother, and fifter ; an incredible fum for that age P. 
The’ States, at the time of her death, owed her about 
eight hundred thoufand pounds: And the king of France 
four hundred and fifty thoufand!. Though that prince 
was extremely frugal, and after the peace of Vervins, 
was continually amafling treafurt, the queen never could, 
by the moft’ prefling importunities, prevail on him to 
make payment of thofe fums, which fhe had fo gene- 
roufly advanced him, during his greateft diftrefles. One 


© Rymer, tom. xvie p. 14%. D’Ewes, p. 151. 457. 525. 62g Bacon, 
vol, iv. p. 363. Pp D’Ewes, p. 473. I think it impoffible to recon- 
cile this account of the public debts with that given by Strype, Ecclef. Mem, 
vol, ii. p. 344. that in the year 1553, thecrown owed but 300,coo pounds. 
J own, that this laft fam appears a great deal more likely. The whole re- 
yenue of queen Elizabech would not ia ten years have paid four millions. 


4 Winwood, vol, i. p. 29+ $4 
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Appendix payment of twenty thoufand crowns, ard another ef 
r fifty thoufand, were all fhe could obtain, by the ftrongeft 
reprefentations fhe could make of the dfficulties, to 
which the rebellion in Ireland had reduced her", The 
queen expended on the wars with Spain, between the 
years 1589 and 1593, the fum of one millon three hun- 
dred thoufand pounds, befide the pittanct of a double 
fubfidy, amounting to two hundred and eizhty thoufand 
pounds, gtanted her by parliament*. In the year 1599, 
fhe fpent fix hundred thoufand pounds in fix months on 
the fervice of Ireland. Sir Robert Cecil iffirmed, that, 
in ten years, Ireland coft her three million: four hundred 
thoufand pounds", She gave the earl of Zffex a prefent 
of thirty thoufand pounds upon his departure for the go- 
vernment of that kingdom”. Lord Burlegh computed, 
that the value of the gifts, conferred on that favourite, 
amounted to three hundred thoufand powmds; a fum, 
which, though probably exaggerated, is 1 proof of her 
firong affetion towards him! It was a ommon faying 
during this reign; The queen pays bountifilly, though fhe 
rewards fparingly *. 

Ir is difficult to compute exactly the queen’s ordinary 
revenue, but it certainly fell much fhort of five hundred 
thoufand pounds a-year *. In the year 1490, the raifed 
the cuftoms from fourteen thoufand pounds a-year ta 
fifty thoufand, and obliged Sir Thomas Snith, who had 
farmed them, to refund fome of his famer profits% 
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t Winwood, vol. i. p. 117+ 395+ S D'Ewes, p. 413, t Camden, 
p» 167. u Appendix to the earl of Effex’s apology. w Birch’a 
Memoirs, vol. ii, x Nanton’s Regalia, chap, 1. 

y Franklyn in his annals, p. g. fays that the profit of te kingdom, befides 
Wards and the dutchy of Lancafler ( which amounted to abat 120,000 pounds) 
was 188,197 pounds: The crown lands feem to be conprehended in this 
ccmputation, 

% Camden, p, 553. This account of Camden is difficilt or impoffible to 
be reconciled to the flate of the cuftoms in the beginning of the fubfequent 
reign, as they appear in the journals of the commons, See Hilt. of James, 
chap. 46, 
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This impnvement of the revenue was owing to the fuge Appendix 


geftions o: one Caermarthen; and was oppofed by Bur- 
leigh, Leisefter, and Walfingham: But the queen’s per= 
feverance overcame all their oppofition, The great un- 
dertakings which.fhe executed with fo narrow a revenue, 
and with uch fmall fupplies from her people, prove the 
mighty efects of wifdom and ceconomy. She received 
from the parliament, during the courfe of her whole 
reign, onl twenty fubfidies and thirty-nine fifteenths, 
I pretend 10t to determine exaétly the amount of thefe 
fupplics ; becaufe the value of a fubfidy was continually 
falling ; ad in the end of her reign it amounted only to 
eighty thofand pounds*, though in the beginning it had 
been a hindred and twenty thoufand. -If we fuppofe, 
that the upplies, granted Elizabeth during a reign of 
forty-five years, amounted to three millions, we fhall 
not probaly be much wide of the truth*, ‘This fum 

makes 


a D’Ewes, p. 630. 

b Lord Siifbury computed thefe fupplies. only at 2,$90,000 pounds, 
Journ, 17 Fo. 1609. King James was certainly miftaken, when -he efti- 
mated the quen’s annual fupplies at 137,000 pounds, Franklyn, p. 44. It 
is curious to ibferve, that the minifter, in the war began in 1754, was, in 
fome periods, allowed to lavish in two months as great a fum as was granted 


by parliamentto queen Elizabeth in forty-five years. The extreme frivolous 
object of thelate war, and the great importance of hers, fet this matter in 
ftill a ftronger light. Money too, we may obferve, was in moft particulars 
of the fame ulue in both periods: She payed eight pence a day to every foot 
foldier. Butour late d-lufions have much exceeded any thing known in hif- 
tory, not eve: excepting thofe of the crufades. For, I fuppofe, there is no 
mathematical {till lefs an arithmetical demonftration, that the road to the 
Holy Land ws not the road to Paradife, as there ic, that the endlefs encreafe 
of national dbts is the direct road to nativnal ruin.. But having now com- 
pleatly reachel that goa), it is needlefs at prefent to refleét on the paft, It 
will be foundin the prefent year, 1776, that all the revenues of this ifland, 
north of Tres and weft of Reading, are mortgaged or anticipated fer ever, 
Could the fmal remainder be in a worfe condition, were thole provinces feized 
by Auftria ani Pruflia? There is only this difference, that fome event might 
happen in Evove, which would oblige thefe great monarchs toJifgorge their 
acquifitions, But no imagination can figure a fituation, which will induce 

eur 
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Appendix makes only fixty-fix thoufand fix hundred and fixty-fix 
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pounds a-year ; and it is furprifing, that, while the queen’s 
demands were fo moderate, and her expences fo well re- 
gulated, fhe fhould ever have found any difficulty in ob- 
taining a fupply from parliament, or be reduced to make 
fale of the crown-lands. But fuch was the extreme, I 
had almoft faid, abfurd parfimony of the parliaments 
during that period. They valued nothing in compa- 
sifon of their money: The members had no connexion 
with the court; andthe very idea, which they conceived 
of the truft committed to them, was, to reduce the de- 
mands of the crown, and to grant as few fupplies as pof- 
fible. The crown, on the other hand, conceived the 
parliament in no other light than as a means of fupply. 
Queen Elizabeth made 4 merit to her people of feldom 
fummoning parliaments‘. No redrefs of grievances was 
expected from thefe aflemblies: They were fuppofed to 
meet for no other purpofe than to impofe taxes. 

Berore the reign of Elizabeth, the Englifh princes 
had ufually recourfe to the city of Antwerp for voluntary 
loans; and their credit was fo low, that, befides paying 
the high intereft of ten or twelve per cent. they were 
obliged to make the city of London join in the fecurity. 
Sir Thomas Grefham, that great and enterprizing mer- 
chant, one of the chief ornaments of this reign, engaged 
the company of merchant-adventurers to grant a loan to 
the queen ; and as the money was regularly re-paid, het 
credit by degrees eftablithed itfelf in the city, and the 
fhook off this dependance on foreigners". 

In the year 1559, however, the queen employed 
Grefham to borrow for her two hundred thoufand pounds 


our creditors to relinquish their claims, or the publie to feize their revenuese 
So egregious indeed has been our folly, that we have even loft all title to 
compafiion, in the numberlefé calamities that are waiting us. 

¢ Strype, vol. iv. p. 124. 4 Stowe’s Survey of London, book ie 
p. 236, 
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at Antwerp, in order to enable her to reform the coin, Appendix 
which was at that time extremely debafed*. She was fo ss 
impolitic as to make, herfelf, an innovation in the coin; 
by dividing a pound of filver into fixty-two fhillings, in 
ftead of fixty, the former ftandard. This is the laft time 
that the coin has been tampered with in England. 

Queen Elizabeth, fenfible how much the defence of Commerce, 
her kingdom depended on its naval power, was defirous 
to encourage commerce and navigation: But as her mo- 
nopolies tended to extinguifh all domeftic induftry, which 
is much more valuable than foreign trade, and is the 
foundation of it, the general train of her conduct was 
ill calculated to ferve the purpofe at which fhe aimed, 
much lefs to promote the riches of her people. The ex- 
clufive companies alfo were an immediate check on fo- 
reion trade. Yet, notwithftanding thefedifcouragements, 
the fpirit of the age was ftrongly bent on naval enter- 
prizes; and befides the military expeditions againft the 
Spaniards, many attempts were made for new difcoveries, 
and many new branches of foreign commerce were opened 
by the Englifh, Sir Martin Frobifher undertoook three 
fruitlefs voyages to difcover the riorth-weft paflage: Da- 
vis, not difcouraged by this ill fuccefs, made a new 
attempt, when he difcovered the ftraits, which pafs by 
his name. In the year 1600, the queen granted the firft 
patent to the Eaft-India company: The {tock of that 
company was feventy-two thoufand pounds; and they 
fitted out four fhips, under the command of James Lan-~ 
cafter, for this new branch of trade. “The adventure was 
fuccefsful; and the fhips, returning with a rich cargo, 
encouraged the company to continue the commerce. 

THE communication with Mufcovy had been opened 
in queen Mary’s time by the difcovery of the paflage to 


© MS. of ford Royfton’s from the paper office, p. 295. 
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Appendix Archangel: But the commerce to that country did not 


iil. 


‘ begin to be carried on to a great extent-till about the year 


1569- The queen obtained from the czar an exclufive 
patent to the Englifh for the whole trade of Mufcovy'; 
and fhe entered intoa perfonal, as well as national, alli- 
ance with him. This czar was named John Bafilides) a 
furious tyrant, who, continually fufpecting the revolt of 
his fubjects, ftipulated to have a fafe retreat and protecs 
tion in England. In order the better to enfure this 
refource, he purpofed to marry an Englifh woman; and 
the queen intended to have fent him lady Anne Hattings, 
daughter of the earl of Huntingdon : But when. the lady 
was informed of the barbarous manners of the country, 
fhe wifely declined purchafing an empire at the. expence 
of her eafe and. fafety *. 

Tue Englifh, encouraged by the privileges, which 
they had obtained from Bafilides, ventured farther into 
thofe countries, than any Europeans had formerly done. 
They tranfported their goods along the river Dwina in 
boats made of one entire tree, which they towed and 
rowed up the ftream as far as Walogda. Thence they 
carried their commodities feven days journey by land 
to Yeraflau, and then down the Volga to Aftracan. At 
Aftracan, they built fhips, crofled the Cafpian Sea, and 
diftributed their manufa@ures into Perfia. But this bold 
attempt met with fuch difcouragements, that it was never 
renewed 4, 

AFTER the death of John Bafilides, his fon Theodore 
revoked the patent, which the Englith enjoyed for a mo- 
nopoly of the Ruffian trade: When the queen remon- 
{trated againft this innovation, he told her minifters, 
that princes muft carry an indifferent hand, as well be= 
tween their fubjeéts as between foreigners ; and not con- 


f Camden, p. 408, & Ibid. p, 493. b Camden, ps 418. 
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vert trade, which, by the laws of nations, ought. to be 
common to all, into a monopoly for the private gain of 
a few’, So much jufter notions of commerce were 
entertained by this barbarian, than appear in the conduct 
of the renowned queen Elizabeth! Theodore, however, 
continued fome privileges to the Englifh, on account of 
their being the difcoverers of the communication between. 
Europe and his country. 

Tue trade to Turkey commenced about the year 1583; 
and that commerce was immediately confined to a com- 
pany by queen Elizabeth. Before that time, the grand 
fignior had always conceived England to be a dependant 
province of France*; but having heard of the queen’s 
power and reputation, he gave a good reception to the 
Englith, and even granted them larger privileges than he 
had given to the French. 

‘THE merchants of the Hanfe-towns complained Joudly 
in the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign of the treatment, 
which they had received in the reigns of Edward and 
Mary. She prudently replied, that, as fhe would not 
innovate any thing, fhe would ftill protect them in the 
immunities and privileges, of which fhe found them pof- 
fefled. This anfwer not contenting them, their com- 
merce was foon after fufpended for a time, to the great 
advantage of the Englifh merchants, who tried what 
they could themfelves effect for promoting their com- 
merce. They took the whole trade into their own 
hands; and their returns proving fuccefsful, they divided 
themfelves into flaplers and merchant adventurers; the 
former reiiding conftantly at one place, the latter try- 
ing their fortunes in other towns and ftates abroad with 
cloth and other manufaQtures. This fuccefs fo enraged 


i Camden, p, 493. k Birch’s Memoirs, vol, i. p. 36. 
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Appendix the Hanfe-towns, that they tried all the methods, which # 
4 ape , difcontented people could devife, to draw upon the Eng- 


lifh merchants the ill opinion of other nations and ftates. 
‘They prevailed fo far as to obtain an imperial edi&, by 
which the Englifh were prohibited all commerce in the 
empire: The queen, by way of retaliation, retained fixty 
of their fhips, which had been feized in the river Tagus 
with contraband goods of the Spaniards, ‘Thefe fhips 
the queen intended™to have reftored, as defiring to have 
compromifed all differences with thofe trading cities; but 
when fhe was informed, that a general aflembly was held 
at Lubec, in order to concert meafures for diftrefling the 
Englifh trade, fhe caufed the fhips and cargoes to be 
confifcated: Only two of them were releafed to carry 
home the news, and to inform thefe ftates, that fhe had 
the greateft contempt imaginable for all their proceed- 
ings!. 

Henry VIII. in order to fit out a navy; was obliged 
fo hire thips from Hamburgh, Lubec, Dantzick, Genoa; 
and Venice: But Elizabeth, very early inher reign, put 
affairs upon a better footing; both by building fome fhips 
of her own, and by encouraging the merchants to build 
large trading veffels, which, on occafion, were converted 
into fhips of war”. Inthe year 1582, the feamen in 
England were found to be fourteen thoufand two hun- 
dred and ninety-five men* ; the number of vellels twelve 
hundred and thirty-two; of which there were only two 
hundred and feventeen above eighty tons: Monfon pre- 
tends, that, though navigation decayed in the firft yeats 
of James 1. by the practice of the merchants, who cat- 
yied on their trade in foreign bottoms °, yet before the 
year, 1640, this number of feamen was tripled in Eng 
Jand P. 


¥ Lives of the Admirals, vol. i. p. 470. m Camden, p. 388 
& Monfons p.256. ® Ibid. p. 3ca% P Ibid, p, 210, 259¢ 
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THE navy, which the queen left at her deceafe, ap- Appendix 
pears confiderable, when we reflect only on the number ue 
of veflels, which were forty-two: But when we confider Military 
that none of thefe fhips carried above forty guns; that ba 
four only came up to that number; that there were but 
two fhips of a thoufand tons; and twenty-three below 
five hundred, fome of fifty, and fome even of twenty 
tons; and that the whole number of guns belonging to 
the fleet was feven hundred and feventy-four?; we mutt 
entertain a contemptible idea of the Englifh navy, com- 


pared tothe force which it has now attained. In the 
year 1588, there were not above five veffels, fitted out 
by the noblemen and fea-ports, which exceeded two hun- 
dred tons*. 

In the year 15q9, an alarm was given of an invafion 
by the Spaniards; and the queen equipped a fleet and 
levied an army ina fortnight to oppofe them. Nothing 
gave foreigners a higher idea of the power of England 
than this fudden armament. In the year 1575, all the 
militia in the kingdom were computed at a hundred and 
cighty-two thoufand nine hundred and twenty-nine’, A 
diftribution was made, in the year 1595, of a hundred 
and forty thoufand men, befides thofe which Wales could 
fupply". Thefe armies were formidable by their num- 
bers; but their difcipline and experience were not pro= 
portionate. Small bodies from Dunkirk and Newport 
frequently ran over, and plundered the eaft coaft: So 
unfit was the militia, as it was then conftituted, for the 
defence of the kingdom. The lord lieutenants were firft 
appointed to the counties in this reign. 

Mr. Murven” has publifhed from the Salifbury col- 
leGtions a paper, which contains the military force of the 


4 Monfon, p.196, The Englifh navy at prefent carries about 14,000 


guns, r See note [NN] at the end of the volume. s Monfon, 
P+ 300. t Livesof the admirals, vol. i. p. 432. u Stryye, 
yol. iv, p. 221, W p. 608. 
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Appendix nation at the time of the Spanifh Armada, and which is 
iy fomewhat different from the account given by our ordinary 


hiftorians. It makes all the able-bodied men of the king- 
dom amount to a hundred and eleven thoufand five hun- 
dred and thirteen; thofe armed, to eighty thoufand eight 
hundred and feventy-five; of whom forty-four thou- 
fand feven hundred and twenty-feven were trained. It 
muft be fuppofed that thefe able-bodied men confiffed 
of fuch only as were regiftered, otherwife the fmall 
number is not to be accounted for, Yet Sir Edward * Coke 
faid in the houfe of commons, that he was employed about 
the fame time, together with Popham, chief jultice, to take 
a furvey of all the people of England, and that they found 
them to be g00,000 of all forts. This number, by the 
ordinary rules of computation, fuppofes that there were 
above 200,000 men able to beararms. Yet even this num 
ber is furprizingly fmall. Can we fuppofe that the king- 
dom is fix or feven times more populous at prefent? And 
that Murden’s was the real number of men, excluding 
catholics and children and infirm perfons ? 

Harrison fays, that in the mufters taken in the years 
1574 and 1575, the men fit for fervice amounted to 
1,1725674; yet was it believed that a full third was 
omitted. Such uncertainty and contradiétion are there in 
all thefe accounts, “Notwithftanding the greatnefs of this 
number, the fame author complains much of the decay of 
populoufnefs: A vulgar complaint in all places and all 
ages. Guicciardini makes the inhabitants of England in 
this reign amount to two millions. 

WHATEVER opinion we may form of the comparative 
populonfnefs of England in different periods, it muft be 


allowed, that, abftrating from the national debt, thereis a ad 


prodigious encreafe of power, in that, more perhaps thanin 
any other European ftate, fince the beginning of the laft 


* Journ, 25 April, 1621. 
century: 
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céntury. It would be no paradox to affirm, that Ireland Appendix 


alone could at prefent exert a greater force than all the 
three kingdoms were capable of at the death of queen Eli- 
zabeth. And we might go farther, and aflert, that one 
good county, in England is able to make, at leaft to fup- 
port, a greater effort than the whole kingdom was capa- 
ble of in the reign of Harry V ; when the maintainance of 
agarrifon ina fmall town, like Calais, formed more than 
a third of the ordinary national expence. Such are the 
effects of liberty, induftry, and good government ! 

THe ftate of the Englith manufactures was at this time 
very low; and foreign wares of almoft all kinds had the 
preference’. About the year 1590, there were in Lon- 
don four perfons only rated in the fubfidy-books fo high 
as four hundred poundsz. This computation is not in- 
deed to be deemed an exact eftimate of their wealth. In 
1567, there were found on enquiry to be four thoufand 
eight hundred and fifty-one ftrangers of all nations in 
London: Of whom three thoufand eight hundred and 
thirty-eight were Flemings, and only fifty-eight Scots. 
The perfecutions in France and the Low Countries drove 
afterwards a greater number of foreigners into England ; 
and the commerce, as well as manufactures of that king- 
dom, ‘was very much improved by them>. It was then 
that Sir Thomas Grefham built, at his own charge, the 
magnificent fabric of the Exchange for the reception of 
the merchants: The queen vifited it, and gave it the 
appellation of the Royal Exchange. 

By a lucky accident in language, which has a great 
effect on men’s ideas, the invidious word, ufury, which 
formerly meant the taking of any intereft for money, 
came now to exprefs only the taking of exorbitant and 
illegal intereft. An act, pafled in 1571, violently con- 
demns all ufury ; but permits ten per cent. intereft to be 

y D’Ewes, p. cos, % Id. p. 497% # Haynes, p. 461, 462- 


® Stowe, p, 668, 
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Appentix payed. Henry IV. of France reduced’ intereft to 6 pat 
is cent : 


An indication of the great advance of France above 
England in commerce. 

Dr. Howe xt fays‘ that queen Elizabeth in the third 
of her reign was prefented with a pair of black filk. 


knit ftockings by her filkwoman, and never wore cloth — 


hofe any more. The author of the prefent Stateof Eng- 
Jand, fays that about 1577, pocket watches were firft 
brought into England from Germany. They are thought 
to have been invented at Nuremberg. About 1580, the. 
ufe of coaches was introduced by the earl of Arundel 4, 
Before that time, the queen, on public occations, rode 
behind her chamberlain. 

CampeN fays, thatin 1581, Randolph, fo anil em+ 
ployed by the queen in foreign embaffies, poflefled the 
office of poft-mafter general of England. It appears, 
therefore, that pofts were then eftablifhed ; though from 
Charles I.’s regulations in 1635, it would feem, thigts 
few poft-houfes were erected before that time. 

In a remonftrance of the Hanfe Towns to the diet of 
the empire in 1582, it is affirmed that England exported 
annually about 200,000 pieces of clothe, - This number 
feems to be much exaggerated, 

In the fifth of this reign was enacted the firft law he; 
the relief of the poor. 

A jupicious author of that age confirms the vulgar: 
obfervation, that the kingdom was depopulating from the” 
encreafe of inclofures and decay of tillage ; and he aferibes: 
the reafon very juftly to the reftraints put on the export- 
ation of corn; while full liberty was allowed to export 
all the produce of pafturage, fuch as wool, hides, leax 
ther, tallow, &c, Thefe prohibitions of exportation 


© Hiftory of the World, vol. ii, p. 222. 
Pe 42% ¢ Anderfon, vol, i, p. 424. 
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were derived from the prerogative, and were yery injudj~ Appendix 
‘ a 

cious. The queen, once, on the commencement of DET apni 
ion, had tried sa Ce ae as Sey ae 

reign, had tried a contrary practice, and with eood fuc- 

cefs. From the fame author we learn, that the complaints, 


renewed in our time, were then very common, concerning 
the high prices of every thing’. There feems, indeed, 
to have been two periods, in which prices rofe remarks 
ably in England, namely, that in queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, when they are computed to have doubled, and 
that in the prefent age. Between the two, there feems 
to have beena ftagnation. It would appear that induftry, 
during that intermediate period, encreafed as faftas gold 
and filver, and kept commodities nearly at a par with 
money. 

THERE were two attempts made in this reign to fettle 
colonies in America; one by Sir Humphrey Gilbert itt 
Newfoundland, another by Sir Walter Raleigh in Vir- 
ginia: But neither of thefe projects proved fuccefsfull 
All thofe noble fettlements were made in the following 
reigns. The current {pecie of the kingdom, in the end 


vm 0 


of this reign, is computed at four millions €, 

Tue earl of Leicefter defired Sir Francis Walfingham, 
then ambaffador in France, to provide him with a riding 
mafter in that country, to whom he promifes a hundred 
pounds a-year, befide maintaining himielf and fervant 
and a couple of horfes, “1 know,” adds the earl, 
s*that fuch a man as I want may receive higher wages 


£ A compendious or brief Examination of certain ordinary Complaints of 
Givers of our Countrymen. The author fays, that in 20 or 30 years before 
3581, commodities had in general rifen 50 per cent; fome more. Cannot 
you, neighbour, remember, fays he, that, within thefe 30 years, I could 
in this town buy the beft pig or goofe I could lay my hands on for four-pence, 
which now cofteth twelve-pence, a good capon for three pence, or four-pence, 
a chicken for a penny, a hen for two-pence, p, 35« Yet the price of ordi« 
nary labour was then eight-pence a day, p, 31, 
£ Lives of the Admirals, vol, i. p. 475. 
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Appendix «¢ in France: But let him confider, that a fhilling in 


«« England goes as far as two fhillings in France>.” It 
is» known that every thing is much changed fince that 
time, 

Tue nobility in this age {till fupported, in fome de- 
gree, the ancient magnificence in their hofpitality, and 
insthe numbers of their retainers ; and the queen found it 
prudent to retrench, by proclamation, their expences in 
this laft particular‘, The expence of hofpitality, the 
fomewhat encouraged, by the frequent vifits fhe paid her 
nobility, and the fumptuous feafts, which fhe received 
from them*, The earl of Leicefter gave her an enter- 
tainment in Kenilworth Caftle, which was extraordinary 
for expence and magnificence. Among other particularss 
we are told, that three hundred and fixty-five hogfheads 
of beer were drunk at it'. The earl had fortified this 
caftle at great expence; and it contained arms for ten 
thoufand men™. The earl of Derby had a family con- 
fitting of two hundred and forty fervants". Stowe 
yemarks it as a fingular proof of beneficence in this no- 
bleman, that he was contented with his rent from his 
tenants, and exacted not any extraordinary fervices from 
them: A proof that the great power of the fovereign 
(what was almoft unavoidable) had very generally coun~ 

h Digges’s compleat Ambaflador. 1 Strype, vol, iii. Append. p. 54, 

k Harrifon, after enumerating the queen’s palaces, adds: ‘¢ But what 
«« fhall I need to take upon me to repeat all, and tell what houfes the queen's 
© majefty hath? Sith all is hers; and when it pleafeth her in the fummer 
«* feafon to recreate herfelf abroad, and view the eftate of the country, and 
« hear the complaints of her poor commons injured by her unjutt officers or 
‘s their fubftitutes, every nobleman’s houfe is her palace, where fhe conti- 
“ nueth during pleafure, and till fhe return again to fome of her own, in _ 
«« which. the remaineth, fo long as the pleafeth.’” Book ii. chap. x¥. 
Surely one may fay of fuch a gueft, what Cicero fays to Atticus, on occafion 
of a-vifit payed him by Czfar. © Hofpes tamen non is cui diceres, amabo te, 
eddem ad me cum revertére. Lib. xiii. Ep. 52. If the relieved the people 
from opprefiions (to whom it feems the law could give no relief) her vility 
were a great oppreffion on the nobility, 

i Biogr, Brit. vol, iii, p, 1791. m Strype, vol. iii. p, 394+ 

® Stowe, p. 674. 
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tenanced the nobility in tyrannizing over the people. gets 
Burleigh, though he was frugal, and had no paternal ___ _y 
eftate, kept a family confifting of a hundred fervants °. 

He had a ftanding table for gentlemen, and two other 

tables for perfons of meaner condition, which were always 

ferved alike, whether he were in town or in the country. 

About his perfon he had people of great diftinGion, info- 

much that he could reckon up twenty gentlemen retainers 

who had each a thoufand pounds a-year; and as many 

among his ordinary fervants, who were worth from a 
thoufand pounds to three, five, ten, and twenty thoufand 
pounds’. It is to be remarked, that, though the reve- 

nues of the crown were at that time very fmall, the 
minifters and courtiers fometimes found means, by 
employing the boundlefs prerogative, to acquire greater 
fortunes than it is poffible for them at prefent to amafs, 

from their larger falaries, and more limited authority. 


BuRLEIGH entertained the queen twelve feveral times 
in his country houfe ; where fhe remained three, four, or 
five weeks at atime. Each vifit coft him two or three 
thoufand pounds*. The quantity of filver plate poflefled 
by this nobleman, is furprifing: No lefs than fourteen 
or fifteen thoufand pounds weight"; which, befides the 
fafhion, would be above forty-two thoufand pounds fter- 
ling in value. Yet Burleigh left only 4000 pounds a- 
year in land, and 11,000 pounds in money ; and as land 
was then commonly fold at ten years purchafe, his plate 
was nearly equal to all the reft of his fortune. It 
appears, that little value was then put upon the fafhion 
of the plate, which probably .was but rude: The weight 
was chiefly confidered s, 


© Strype, vol, iii, p. 129. Append. P Life of Burleigh publ fhed 
by Collins. q Ibid. p, go. * See note [OO] at the ead 
of the volume, 

8 This appears from Burleigh’s will: He f{pecifies only the number of 
ounces to be given to each legatee, and appoints a gold{mith to fee it weighed 
@yt to them, without making any diftintion of the picces, 
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Bur though there were preferved great remains of the 


iit. 
‘ y ancient culo, the nobility were, by degrees, acquire 


ing a tafte for elegant luxury ; and many edifices, in par- 
ticular, were built by them, neat, large, and fumptuous, 
to the great ornament of the kingdom, fays Camden‘; 
but to the no lefs decay of the glorious hofpitality of des 
nation. It is, however, more reafonable to think, that 
this new turn of expence promoted arts and induftry; 
while the ancient hofpitality was the fource of vice, dif- 
order, fedition, and idlenefs*. 


Amonc the other fpecies of luxury, that of apparel 
began much to encreafe during this age; and the queen 
thought proper to reftrain it by proclamation”. Her 
example was very little conformable to her edits. As 
no woman was ever more conceited of her beauty, or 
more defirous of making impreffion on the hearts of be- 
holders, no one ever went to a greater extravagance in 
apparel, or ftudied more the variety and richnefs of her 
drefles. She appeared almoft every day in a different 
habit; and tried all the feveral modes, by which fhe 
hoped to render herfelf agreeable. She was alfo fo fond 
of her cloaths, that fhe never could part with any of 
them; and at her death fhe had in her wardrobe all the 
different habits, to the number of three thoufand, which 
fhe had ever worn in her life-time *. 


‘THE retrenchment of the ancient hofpitality, and the 
diminution of retainers, were favourable to the preroga- 
tive of the fovereign ; and by difabling the great noble- 
men from refiftance, promoted the execution of the laws, 
and extended the authority of the courts of juttice. 
There were many peculiar caufes in the fituation and 


t Page 452, u See note [PP] at the end of the volume. 
w Camden, p. 492. X Carte, vol. iii, p, 70a, from Beaumont’s 
Difpatches, 
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character of Henry VII. which augmented the authority Aopendis 
of the crown: Moft of theie caufes concurred in fucceed-, —_ 
ing princes; together with the factions in religion, and 
the acquifition of the fupremacy, a moft important. arti- 
cle of prerogative: But the manners of the age were a 
general caufe, which operated during this whole periods 
and which continually tended to diminith the riches, and 
ftill more the influence, of. the ariftocracy, angiently fo 
formidable to the crown. The habits of luxury difi- 
pated the immenfe fortunes of the ancient barons; and 
as the new methods of expence gave fubfiftance to mes. 
chanics and merchants, who lived in an independant 
manner on the fruits of their own induftry, a nobleman, 
inftead of that unlimited afcendant, which he was wont 
to aflume over thote who were maintained at his board, 
or fubfifted by falaries conferred on them, retained only 
that moderate influence, which cuftomers have over 
tradefmen, and which can never be dangerous to civil 
government. The landed proprietors alfo, having a 
greater demand for money than for men, endeavoured to 
turn their lands to the beft account with regard to profit, 
and either inclofing their fields, or joining many fmall 
farms into a few large ones, difmiffed thofe ufelefs hands, 
which formerly were always at their call in every attempt 
to fubvert the government, or oppofe a neighbouring 
faron. By all thefe means the cities encreafed; the 
middle rank of men began to be rich and powerful; the 
prince, who, in effect, was the fame with the law, was 
implicitly obeyed ; and though the farther progrefs of the 
fame caufes begat a new plan of liberty, founded on the 
privileges of the commons, yet in the interval between 
the fall of the nobles and the rife of this order, the fove~ 
reign took advantage of the prefent fituation, and affumed 
an authority almoft abfolute. 

WHATEVER 
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a aa WEATEVER may be commonly imagined, from the 

t= yauthorty of lord Bacon, and from that of Harrington, 
and laer authors, the laws of Henry VII. contributed 
very litle towards the great revolution, which happened 
about this period in the Englifh conftitution. The prac- 
tice of breaking entails, by a fine and recovery, had been 
introdiced in the preceding reigns; and this prince only 
gave indirectly a legal fanétion to the practice, by reform- 
ing fame abufes which attended it. But the fettled 
authoity, which he acquired to the crown, enabled the 
foveregn to encroach on the feparate jurifdiGtions of the 
barons, and produced a more general and regular execu- 
tion o’ the laws. The counties palatine underwent the 
fame fate as the feudal powers; and by a ftatute of Hen- 
ry VII’, the jurifdiction of thefe counties was annexed 
to the crown, and all writs were ordained to run in the 
king’sname. But the change of manners was the chief 
caufe of the fecret revolution of government, and fub- 
vertedthe power of the barons. There appear ftill in 
this regn fome remains of the ancient flavery of the boors 
and pafants”, but none afterwards. 

Learning. LEARNING, on its revival, was held in high eftima- 
tion ty the Englifh princes and nobles; and as it was 
not y¢ proftituted by being toa common, even the Great 
deemel it an object of ambition to attain a character for 
literatire. The four fucceflive fovereigns, Henry, Ed- 
ward, Mary, and Elizabeth, may, on one account or other, 
be adnitted into the clafs of authors. Queen Catherine 
Parr tanflated a book: Lady Jane Gray, confidering her 
age, znd her fex, and her ftation, may be regarded as a 
prodigy of literature. Sir Thomas Smith was raifed 
from teing profeflor in Cambridge, firft to be ambaflador 
to France, then fecretary of ftate. The difpatches of 


¥ 7 Hea, Vill. c, 2g, * Rymer, tom. xv. ps 7346 
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thofe times, and among others_thofe of Burleigi him- Appendix 


felf, are frequently interlarded with quotations fom the 
Greek and Latin claffics. Even the ladies of th: court 
valued themfelves on knowledge: Lady Burleign, lady 
Bacon, and their two fifters, were miftrefles of he an- 
cient, as well as modern languages; and placel more 
pride in their erudition than in their rank and quaity. 

QueeEN Elizabeth wrote and tranflated feveral books ; 
and fhe was familiarly acquainted with the Greekis well 
as Latin tonyue*, It ic pretended, that fhe madean ex- 
temporary reply in Greek to the univerfity of Canbridge, 
who had addreffed her in that language. It is certain, 
that fhe anfwered in Latin without premeditatim, and 
in a very fpirited manner, to the Polifh ambaflado, who 
had been wanting in refpeé&t to her. When fle had 
finifhed, fhe turned about to her courtiers, anl faid, 
‘** God’s death, my lords,” (for fhe was much aldi@ed 
to fwearing) ** I have been-forced this day to four up 
** my old Latin, that hath long lain rufting >.” Eliza- 
beth, even after fhe was queen, did not entirely dop the 
ambition of appearing as an author ; and next to ler de~ 
fire of admiration for beauty, this feems to have ben the 
chief object of her vanity. She tranflated Boetlius of 
the Confolation of Philofophy; in order, as fh» pre- 
tended, to allay her grief for Henry IV.’s change of re- 
ligion, As far as we can judge from Elizabeth’: com- 
pofitions, we may pronounce, that, notwithftanftng her 
application, and her excellent parts, her tafte in literature 
was but indifferent: She was much inferior to he fuc- 
ceflor in this particular, who was himfelf no serfect 
model of eloquence. 

Unuappiry for literature, at leaft for the leaned ‘of 
this age, the queen’s vanity lay more in fhining >y her 
own learning, than in encouraging men of genius by her 


# See note [QQ ] at the end of the volume, > Sped. 
libirality. 
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Fest liberality. Spencer himfelf, the fineft Englifly writer of 
Siting? his age, was long neglected 5 and after “the death of Sir 


Philip Sydney, his patron, was allowed to die almoft for 
want, This poet contains great beauties, a fweet and 
harmonious verfification, eafy elocution, a fine imagina- 
 ¢ion : Yet does the perufal of his work become fo tedious, 
that one never finifhes it from the mere pleafure which it 
affords: It foon becomes a kind of tafk-reading ; and it 
requires fome effort and refolution to carry us on to the 
end of his long performance. This effect, of which 
every one is confcious, is ufually afcribed to the change 
of manners: But manners have more changed fince Ho- 
mer’s age ; and yet that poet remains ftill the favourite of 
every reader of tafteand judgement. Homer copied true 
natural manners, which, however rough or uncultivated, 
will always form an agreeable and interefting pidture: 
But the pencil of the Englifh poet was employed in draw- 
ing the affectations, and conceits, and fopperies of chia 
valry, which appear ridiculous as foon as they lofe the re- 
commendation of the mode. The tedioufnefs of continued 
allegory, and that too feldom ftriking or ingenious has alfo 


contributed to render the Fairy Queen peculiarly tirefome ; 


not to mention the two great frequency of its defcriptions, 
and the’ languor.of its ftanza. Upon the whole, Spencer 
maintains his place in the fhelves among our Englifh 
claflics ; But he is feldom feen on the table; and there is 
fearcely any one, if he dares to be ingenuous, but will 
eonfefs, that, notwithftanding all the merit of the poet, 
he affords an entertainment with which the palate is foon 


fatiated, Several writers of late have amufed themfelyes . 


in copying the ftile of Spencer; and no imitation has 

een fo indifferent as not to beara great refemblance to 
the original; His manner is fo peculiar, that it is almoft 
impoflible not to transfer fome of it into the copy. 
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NOTE [A], p. 13. 


Eve parliament alfo granted the queen the duties of ton. 

nage and poundage ; but this conceffion was at that 
time regarded only as a matter of form, and fhe had levied 
thefe duties before they were voted by parliament: But there 
was another exertion of power, which fhe practifed, and which 
people, in the psefent age, from their ignorance of ancient 
practices, may be apt to think a little extraordinary. Her 
fifter, after the commencement of the war with France, had, 
from her own authority, impofed four marks on each ton of 
wine imported, and had encreafed the poundage a third onal} 
commodities. Queen Elizabeth continued thefe impofitions 
as long as fhe thought convenient. The parliament, who had 
fo good an opportunity of reftraining thefe arbitrary taxes, 
when they voted the tonnage and poundage, thought not pro- 
per to make any mention of them. They knew, that the 
fovereign, during that age, pretended to have the .ole regular 
tion of foreign trade, and that their intermeddling with that 


Prerogative would have drawn on them the {evereft reproof, if 
not chaftifement. See Forbes, vol. i. P- 132,.133. We know 
certainly from the ftatutes and journals, that no fuch impo 
fitions were granted by parliament. 


NOTE [B], p. 26: 


NOX, p. 127. We hhall fuggeft afterwards fome rea- 
fons to fufpeét, that, perhaps, no exprefs promife was 
ever given. Calumnies eafily arife during times of faétion, 
efpecially 
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efpecially thofe of the religious kind, when men think every 


art lawful for promoting their purpofe. The congregation in 
their manifefto, in which they enumerate all the articles of 
the regent’s mal-adminiftration, do not reproach her with this 
breach of promife. It was probably nothing but a rumour 
fpread abroad to catch the populace. If the papifts have 
fometimes maintained, that no faith was to be kept with he- 
retics, their adverfaries feem alfo to have thought, that no 
truth ought to be told of idolaters. 


NOTE [C], p. 30. 


POTSWOOD, p..146. Melvil, p. 29. Knox, p. 225. 
228. Lefley, lib. x. That there was really no violation 
of the capitulation of Perth, appears from the manifefto of the 
congregation in Knox, p. 184. in which it is not fo much as 
pretended. The companies of Scotch foldiers were, probably, 
in Scotch pay, fince the congregation complains, that the 
country was opprefled with taxes to maintain armies. Knox, 
p- 164, 165. And even if they had been in French pay, it 
had been no breach of the capitulation, fince they were na- 
tional troops, not French. Knox, does not fay, p. 139, that 
any of the inhabitants of Perth were tried or punifhed for their 
paft offences; but only that they were oppreffed with the — 


quartering of foldiers: And the congregation, in their ma- oe 


nifefto, fay only that many of them had fled for fear. This 
plain detection of the calumny with regard to the breach of the 
capitulation of Perth, may make us fufpe& a like calumny 
with regard to the pretended promife not to give fentence 
againft the minifters. The affair lay altogether between the 
regent and the laird of Dun; and that gentleman, thougha 
man of fenfe and character, might be willing to take fome 
general profeflions for promifes. If the queen, overawed by 


the power of the congregation, gave fuch a promife in order _ 


to have liberty to proceed to a fentence ; How could fhe ex- 
peét to have power to execute a fentence fo infidioufly obtain- 
ed? And to what purpofe could it ferve ? iF 
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NOTE [D], p. 31. 

NOX, p. 153, 154, 155. This author pretends that this 

article was agreed to verbally, but that the queen’s fcribes 
omitted it in the treaty which was figned. . The ftory is very 
unlikely, or rather very abfurd ; and in the mean time it is 
allowed, that the article is not in the treaty: Nor do the con- 
Sregation, in their fubfequent manifefto infit uponit. Knox, 
Pp. 184. Befides, Would the queen regent in an article of a 
treaty, call her own religion idolatry ? 


NOTE [E], p. 33. 

Set Scotch lords in their declaration fay, ** How far 

“* we have fought fupport of England, or of any other 
prince, and what juft caufe we had and have fo to do, we 
fhall fhortly make manifeft unto the world, to the praife of 
God’s holy name, and to the confufion of all thofe that 
flander us for fo doing: For this we fear not to confefs, 
that, as in this enterprize againft the devil, againft idolatry 
** and the maintainers of the fame, we chiefly and only feek 
«* God’s glory to be notified unto men, fin to be punifhed, 
*< and virtue to be maintained; fo where power faileth of our- 
‘* felves, we will feek it, wherefoever God hall offer the 
** fame.” Knox, p. 176. 
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NOTE [F], p. 80. 

eg HIS year the council of Trent was diffolved, which had 

fitten from 1545. The publication of its decrees excited 
anew the general ferment in Europe ; while the catholics en- 
deavoured to enforce the acceptance of them, and the pro- 
teftants reje€ted them. ‘The religious controverfies were too 
far advanced to expeét that any conviction would refult from 
the decrees of this council. It is the only general council 
which has been held in an age truly learned and inquifitive ; 
and as the hiftory of it has been written with great penetration 
and judgment, it has tended very much to expofe clerical 
ufurpations and intrigues, and may ferve us as a {pecimen of 
more ancient councils. No one expects to fee another general 
council, till the decay of learning and the progrefs of igno- 
rance fhall again fit mankind for thefe great impoftures. 
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NOTE [G], p. 90. 


¥T appears, however, fom Randolf’s Letters, (See Keithy 
i p. 290.) that fome offers had been made to that minifter, 
of feizing Lenox and Darley, and delivering them into queen 
Elizabeth’s hands. Melril confirms the fame ftory, and fays, 
that the defign was acknowledged by the confpirators, p. 56. 
This ferves to juftify the account given by the queen’s party 
of the Raid of Baith, asit is called. See farther, Goodall, 
The other confpiracy, of which Murray 


vol. ii. p. 358- 
complained, is much more uncertain, and is founded on very 
doubtful evidence. 
NOTE [H], p.96. 
UCHANAN confefits that Rizzio was ugly; but it may 
be inferred, from tle narration of that author, that he 
was young. He fays, that on the return of the duke of Sa- 
voy to Turin, Rizzio wa: ix adole/centia vigore ; in the vigour 
of youth. Now that evat happened only a few years before, 
lib. xvii. cap. 44. ‘That Bothwel was young appears, among 
many other invincible proofs, from Mary’s inftructions to the 
bifhop of Dumblain, her ambaflador at Paris ; where fhe fays, 
that in 1559, only eigat years before, he was wery younge 
He might therefore have been about thirty when he married 
her. See Keith’s Hiftay, p. 388. From the appendix to 
the epiftole regu Scotorum, it appears, by authentic docu- 
ments, that Patrick, earl of Bothwel, father to James, who 
efpoufed queen Mary, was alive, till near the year 1560. 
Buchanan, by a miftake, which has been long ago corrected, 
calls him James. 
NOTE [J], p- 110. 
Mw. herfelf confeffed, in her inftruétions to the am- 
baffadors, whom fhe fent to France, that Bothwel per- 
fuaded all the noblemet, that their application in favour of 
his marriage was agreeable to her, Keith, p. 389+ Anderfon, 
vol. i. p..94- Murray afterwards produced to queen Eliza- 
beth’s commiffioners a paper figned by Mary, by which fhe 
permitted them to make this application to her. This per- 
miffion was a fufficient declaration of her intentions, and was 
efteemed equivalent to< command. Anderfon, vol. iv. P- 59» 
They even afferted, thet the houfe, in which they met, was 
furrounded with armed nen. Goodall, vol. il, pe 14s 
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NOTE {K]5 >. tax. 


AR Y’s complaints of the qwen’s partiality in admit- 

ting Murray to a conference was a mere pretext in 
order to break off the conference. She indeed employs that 
reafon in her order for that purpot (fee Goodall, vol. ii. 
p- 184), but in her private letter, ur commiffioners are di 
rected to make ufe of that order to prevent her honour from 
being attacked, Goodall, vol. ii. p- 183. It was therefore 
the accufation only fhe was afraid of Murray was the leaft 
obnoxious of all her enemies: He wis abroad when her fub- 
jects rebelled and reduced her to capivity: He had only ac- 
cepted of the regency, when voluntatily proffered him by the 
nation. His being admitted to queenElizabeth’s prefence was 
therefore a very bad foundation for aquarrel, or for breaking 
of the conference ; and was plainly . mere pretence, 


NOTE [L], p.143. 


E fhall not enter into a long dfcuffion concerning the 
authenticity of thefe letters: We thall only remark in 
general, that the chief objeftions aganft them are, tliat they 
are fuppofed to have paffed through the earl of Morton’s 
hands, the leaft {crupulous of all May’s enémies; and that 
they are, to the laft degree, indeceit, and even fomewhat 
inelegant, fuch as it is not likely fle would write; But to 
thefe prefumptions we may oppofe ihe following confidera- 
tions. (1.) Though it be not difficuk to counterfeit a fub- 
{eription, it is very difficult, and alm»ft impoffible, to coun- 
terfeit feveral pages, fo as to refembl: exactly the hand-writ- 
ing of any perfon. Thefe letters wee examined and com- 
pated with Mary’s hand-writing, by te Englith privy-council, 
and by a great many of the nobility, among whom were f{e- 
veral partizans of that princefs. They might have been exa- 
mined by the bifhop of Rofs, Herreis. and others of Mary’s 
commiflioners. The regent muft have expected, that they 
would be very critically examined by them: And had they 
not been able to ftand that teft, he wasonly preparing a {cene 
ef confufion to himfelf. Bithop Lefly exprefsly declines the 
Vou. V. Kk comparing 
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comparing of the hands, which he calls no legal proof, Good- 
all, vol. ii. p. 389. (2-) The letters are very long, much 
longer than they needed to have been, in order to ferve the 
purpofes of Mary’s enemies 3 a circumflance, which encreafed 
the difficulty, and expofed any forgery the more to the rifk 
of adeteétion. (3.) They are not fo grofs and palpable, as 
forgeries commonly are ; for they full left a pretext for Mary’s 
friends to affert, that their meaning was ftrained to make 
them appear criminal; fee Goodall, vol. ii. p. 361. (4s) 
There is a long contract of marriage,. faid to be written by 


the earl of Huntley, and figned by the queen, before Both-, 


well’s acquital. Would Morton, without any neceflity, have 
thus doubled the difficulties of the forgery, and the danger 
of deteétion? (5.) The letters are indifcreet ; but fuch was 
apparently Mary’s conduét at that time: They are inelegant 5 
but they have a carelefs, natural air, like letters haftily writ- 
ten between familiar friends. (6.) They contain fuch a 
variety of particular circumftances, as nobody could have 
thought of inventing, efpecially as they mult neceflarily have 
afforded her many means of detection. (7.) We have not the 
originals of the letters, which were in French : We have only 
a Scotch and Latin tranflation from the original, and a French 
tranflation profeffedly done from the Latin. Now it is re- 
markable, that the Scotch tranflation is full of Gallicifms, 
and is clearly a tranflation from a French original: Such as 
make fault, faire des fautes ; make it, feem that I beliewe, faire 
JSemblant de le creive; make brek, faire breche ; this is my firft 
journay, Ceft ma premiere journée ; have you not defire to laugh, 
waver vous pas envie de rire; the place will hald unta the death, 
la place tiendra jufgu a la mort; he may not come firth of the 
houfe this long time, il ne peut pas fortir du logis de ling-tems 5 to 
make me aduertifement, faire mavertir ; put order toit; mettre 
ordre.a cela; difeharge your heart, decharger votre caur; make 
gud watch, faites bonne garde, &c. (8.) There is a converfation 
which fhe mentions, between herfelf and the king one evening + 


But Murray produced before the Englith commifloners, the 
teftimony of one Crawford, a gentleman of the Earl of Lenox, 


who fwore, that the king, on her departure from him, gave him 
an 
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‘'an account of the fame converfation.  (9.) There feems very 
little reafon why Murray and his affociates fhould run the rife 
of fuch a dangerous forgery, Which muft have rendered them 
infamous, if deteéted; fince their caufe, from Mary’s known 
conduét, even without thefe letters, was fufficiently good’ and 
juftifiable. (10.) Murray expofed thefe letters to the exami- 
nation of perfons qualified to judge of them: the Scotch coun- 
cil, the Scotch parliament, queen Elizabeth and her council, 
who were poffefled'of a great number of Mary’s genuine let- 
ters. (i1.) He gave Mary herfelf an opportunity 
and expofing him, if fhe had chofen to lay hold of it. (12.) 
The letters tally fo well with all the other parts of her con- 


of refuting 


du& during that tranfaion, that thefe proofs throw the 
ftrongeft light on each other, (13.) The duke. of Norfolk, 
who had examined thefe papers, and who favoured fo much 
the queen of Scots, that he intended to marry her, and in the 
end loft his life in her caufe, yet believed them authentic, and 
was fully convinced of her guilt. ‘This appears not only from 
his letters above mentioned, to queen Elizabeth aiid her mi- 
nifters, but by his fecret acknowledgment to Banifter, his mot 
trufty confident. “See State Trials, vol. i. p- 81. In the 
conferences between the duke, fecretary Lidington, and the 
bifhop of Rofs, all of them zealous partizans of that prin- 
cefs, the fame thing is always taken for granted. Ibid. p. 74, 
75. See farther MS. in the Advocaté’s library. A. 3, 29, 
p- 314. from Cott. lib. Calig. c.9. Indeed, the duke’s full 
perfuafion of Mary’s guilt, without the leat doubt or hefita- 
tion, could not have had place, if he had found Lidington or 
the bifhop of Rofs of a different opinion, or if they had ever 
told him that thefe letters were forged. It is to be remarked, 
that Lidington, being one of ‘the accomplices, knew the 
whole bottom of the confpiracy againft king Henry, and was, 
befides, a man of fuch penetration, that nothing could efcape 
him in fuch interefting events. (14.) I need not repeat the 
prefumption drawn from Mary’s refufal to anfwer. The only 
excufe for her filence, is, that the fufpected Elizabeth to be a 
partial judge : It was not, indeed, the intereft of that prin- 
cef§ to acquit and juftify her rival and competitor; and we 
accordingly find that Lidington, from the fécret information 
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of the duke of Norfolk, informed Mary, by the bifhop of 
Rofs, that the queen of England never meant to come to 2 
decifion ; but only to get into her hands the proofs of Mary’s 
guilt, in order to blaft her character: See State Trials, vol. 1. 
p- 77-: But this was a better reafon for declining the confe- 
rence altogether than for breaking it off, on frivolous pretences, 
the very moment the chiefaccufation was unexpectedly opened 
againft her, Though the could not expect Blizabeth’s final 
decifion in her favour, it was of importance to give a {atisfac- 
tory anfwer, if fhe had any, to the accufation of the Scotch 
commiftioners. ‘hat anfwer could have been difperfed for 
the fatisfation of the public, of foreign nations, and of po: 
fterity. And furely after the accufation and proofs were in 
queen Elizabeth’s hands, it could do no harm to give in the 
anfwers. Mary’s information, that the queen neverintended 
to come to a decifion, could be no obftacle to her justification. 
(15.) The very difappearance of thefe letters, .is a prefump- 
tion of their authenticity. That event can be accounted for 
no way but from the care of king James’s friends, who were 
defirous to deftroy every proof of his mother’s crimes. ‘The 
difappearance of Morton’s narrative, and of Crawford’s evi- 
dence, from the Cotton library, Calig. ¢. 1. muft have pro- 
ceeded from a like caufe. See MS. in the Advocates’ library, 
A. 3. 29. p. 88. 

I rinp an objection made to the authenticity of the letters, 
drawn from the vote of the Scotch privy-council, which affirms 
the letters to be written and fub{cribed by queen Mary’s own 
hand; whereas the copies given in to the parliament, a few 
days after, were only written, not fubfcribed. See Goodall, 
vol. ii. p. 64, 67. Butitis not confidered, that this circum- 
ftance is of no manner of forces There were certainly letters, 
true or falfe, laid before the council ; and whether the letters 
were true or falfe, this miftake proceeds equally from the in- 
accuracy or blunder of the clerk. .The miftake may be ac- 
counted for: The letters were only written by her: The 
fecond contract with Bothwell was only fubfcribed, A proper 
accurate diftinétion was not made ; and they are all faid to be 
written and fubfcribed. A late writer, Mr. Goodall, has 
endeavoured to prove, that thefe letters clafh with chronology» 

and 
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and that the queen was not in the places mentioned in the 
letters, on the days there afligned : To confirm this, he pro- 
duces charters and other deeds figned by the queen, where 
the date and place do not agree with the letters. But it is 
well known, that the date of charters, and fuch like grants, 
is no proof of the real day on which they were figned by the 
fovereign. Papers of that kind commonly pafs through dif- 
ferent offices : ‘The date is affixed by the firft office ; and may 
precede very long the day of the fignature. 

Te account given by Morton of the manner in which the 
papers came into his hands, is very nateral. When he gave 
it to the Englifh commiffioners, he had reafon to think it 
would be canvafled with all the feverity of able adverfaries, 
interefted in the higheft degree to refute it. It is probable, 
that he could have confirmed it by many circumftances and 
teftimonies ; fince they declined the conteft. 

‘Tre fonnets are inelegant; infomuch, that both Brantome 
and Ronfard, whe knew queen Mary’s ityle, were affured, 
when they faw them, that they could not be ofher compofition. 
Jebb, vol. ii. p. 478. But no perfon is equal in his produc- 
tions, efpecially one whofe ftyle is fo little formed as Mary’s 
muft be fuppofed to be. Not to mention, that fuch danger- 
ous and criminal enterprizes leave little tranquillity of mind 
for elegant, poetical compofitions. 

In a word, queen Mary might eafily have conduéted the 
whole confpiracy againft her hufband, without opening her 
mind to any one perfon except Bothwel, and without writing 
a ferap of paper about it; but it was very difficult to have 
conduéted it fo that her conduét fhould not betray her to 
men of difcernment. In the prefent cafe, her condué was 
fo grofs as to betray her to every body; and fortune threw 
into her enemies’ hands, papers by which they could convié 
her, The fame infatuation and imprudence, which happily 
is the ufual attendant of great crimes, will account for both. 
It is proper to obferve, that there is not one circumftance of 
the foregoing narrative, contained in the hiftory; that is taken 
from Knox, Buchanan, or even Thuanus, or indeed, from 
any fufpected authority. 
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NOTE [M], p. 145. 
NLESS we take this angry accufation, advanced by 
queen Mary, to be an argument of Murray’s guilt, there 
remains not the leaft prefumption which fhould lead us to fufpe& 


him to have been any wife at accomplice in the king’s murder. 


That queen never pretendedto give any proof of the charge ; 
and her commiflioners affirmed at the time, that they them- 
felyes knew of none, though they were ready to maintain its 
truth by their miftrefs’s orders, and would prints fach proof 
as fhe fhould fendthem. It s remarkable, that, at that time, 
it was impoflible for either her or them to produce any proof; 
eres he conferences befo-e the Englifh commiflioners were 
previoufly broken off. 

Ir is true, the bifhop of Rofs, in an angry pamphlet, 
written by him under.a borrowed name (where it is eafy to 


fay anything), affirms, that lord Herreis, a few days after 
the king’s death, charged Murray with the guilt, openly, 
to his face, at his own thle. This latter nobleman, as 
Lefly relates the matter, affizmed, that Murray riding in Fife 
with one of his feryants, the evening before the commiffion 
of that crime, {aid to him <mong other talk, Zbis night “ere 
morning the lord Darnley , foril lofe his life. See Anderfon, 
vol. i. p. 75. But this is only a i of Lefly’s, concern- 
ing a hearfay of Herrcis’s ; and contains a very improbable 


fac. Would Murray, without any ufe of neceflity, com- 


municate to a fervant, fuch a dangerous and important fecret, 
merely by way of converfation ? We may alfo ) obferve, that 
lord Herfeis himfelf was on: of queen Mary’s commifiioners 
who accufed Murray. Hadhe ever heard this ftory, or given 
credit to it, was not that the time to have produced it? and 
not have affirmed, as he did, that he, for his part, knew no- 
thing of Murray’s guilt. “See Goodall, vol. it. p. 307. 
Tue earls of Huntley aad Argyle accufe Murray of this 
crime ; but the reafon whici they aflign is ridiculous. He 
had given his confent to Mary’s divorce from the king: there- 
fore he was the king’s murderer. See Anderfon, vol. iv. 


part 2. p. 192. It is a fure arsument, that thefe earls knew _ 
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no better proof againft Murray, otherwife they would have 


' produced it, and not have inffted on fo abfurd a prefump- 


tion. Was not this alfo the ime for Huntley to deny his 
writing Mary’s contract with Bothwel, if that paper had 
been a forgery ? 

Murray could have no notive to commit that crime. 
The king, indeed, bore him fone ill-will ; but the king him- 
felf was become fo defpicable, doth from his own ill condu& 
and the queen’s averfion to him, that he could neither do good 
nor harm to any body. To judge by the event, in any cafe, 
is always abfurd; efpecially n the prefent. The king’s 
murder, indeed, procured Muiray the regency: But much 
more Mary’s ill-conduét and imorudence,; which’ he could not 
poflibly forefee, and which nev:r would have-happened, had 
fhe been entirely innocent. : 

NOT BaP 4g. 

Bewireve there is no readerof common fenfe, who does 

not fee, from the narrative in the text, that the author 
means to fay, that queen Marj refufes conftantly to anfwer 
before the Englifth commiffionen, but offers only to anfwer in 
perfon before queen Elizabeth in perfon, contrary to her 
practice during the whole couife of the conference, till the 
moment the evidence of her beng an accomplice in her huf- 
ban’s murderis unexpectedly pnduced. It is true, the author 
having repeated four or five times an account of this demand 
of being admitted to Elizabetl’s prefence, and having ex- 
preffed his opinion, that, as t had been refufed from the 
beginning, even before the comnencement of the conferences, 
fhe did not expe& it would nov be complied with; thought 
it impofible his meaning could »¢ mifunderftood (as indeed it 
was impofliible), and not being willing to tire his reader with 
continual repetitions, he mentions in a paflage or two, fimply,; 
that fhe had refufed to make anr anfwer. ‘I believe alfo, there 
is no reader of common fenfe wio perufes Anderfon or Good- 
all’s colleftions, and does not fe, that, agreeably to this nar- 
rative, queen Mary infifts unaltrably and ftrenuoufly on not 
continuing to anfwer before th: Englifh commiffioners, but 
infifts to be heard in perfon, by queen Elizabeth in perfon ; 
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though once or twice, by. way of bravado, fhe fays fimply, 
that fhe will anfwer and refute her enemies, without inferting 
this condition, which fill is underftood. But there is a per- 
fon, that has writ an Zagury hiftorical and critical into the evi- 
dence againft Mary queen of Scots; and has attempted to refute 
ative. He quotes a fingle paffage of the 
narrative in which Mary is faid fimply to refufe anfwering ; 
and then a fingle paflage from Goodall, in which the boatts 
fimply that fhe will anfwer; and he very civilly and almoft 


the foregoing nar 


directly calls the author a liar, on account of this pretended: 
} P 


contradittion. That whole Enquiry, from beginning to end, 
is compofed of fuch fcandalous artifices; and from this ine 
ftance, the reader may judge of the candour, fair dealing, 
veracity, and good manners of the Enquirer. There are 
indeed three events in our hiftory, which may be regarded 
as touch{tones of partymen. An Englith Whig, who afferts 
the reality of the popith plot, an Irifh Catholic, who denies 
the maffacre in 1641, and a Scotch Jacobite, who maintains 
the innocence of queen Mary, mutt be confidered as men be- 
yond the reach of argument or reafon, and muft be left to 
their prejudices. i 
NOTE [O}], p. 167, 
BY Murden’s fate papers, publithed after the writing of this 
~~ hiftory, it appears, that’an agreement had been made 
between Elizabeth and the regent for the delivering up of 
Mary to him. —'The queen afterwards fent down Killigrew to 
the earl of Marre when regent, offering to put Mary into his 
hands. Killigrew was inftru@ed to take good fecurity from 
the regent, that that queen fhould be tried for her crimes, 
and that the fentence fhould be executed upon her. It ap~ 
pears that Marre rejected the offer; becaufe we hear no more 
of it, 
NOTE [P], p. 169. 


@ IR James: Melyil, p. 108, 109, afcribes to Elizabeth a 
pofitive defign of animating the Scotch factions againft 
each other 5 but his evidence is too inconfiderable to counters 
balance many other authorities, and is, indeed, ‘contrary to 
hey 
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her fubfequent conduct, as well. as her intereft, and the ne- 
ceflity of her fituation. _ It was plainly her intereft, that the 
king’s party thould prevail, and nothing could have engaged 
her to ftop their progrefs, or even forbear openly affifting 
them, but her intention of ftill amufing the queen of Scots, 
by the hopes of being peaceably reftored to her throne. — See 
farther Strype, vol. ii. Append. p. 20, 


NOTE [Q1], p. 243. 

HAT the queen’s negociations for marrying the duke 

Anjou were not feigned nor political, appears clearly 
from many circumftances ; particularly from a paffage in Dr. 
Forbes’s manuicript collections, at prefent in the poffeffion of 
lord Roytton. She there enjoins Walfingham, before he 
opens the treaty, to examine the perfon of the duke; and as 
that prince had lately recovered from the fmall.pox, the de- 
fires her ambaflador to confider, whether he yet retained fo 
much of his good looks, as that a woman could fix her af- 
fections on him. Had fhe not been in earneft, and had fhe 
only meant to amufe the publie or the court of France, this 
¢ircumftance was of no moment. 


NOTE [R], p. 265. 
D "E WES, p. 328. The puritanical fe& had indeed 
gone fo far, that a book of difcipline was fecretly fub- 
fcribed by above five hundred clergymen ; and the prefbyterian 
government thereby effablifhed in the midf of the church, 
notwithftanding the rigour of the prelates and of the high 
commiffion. So impoflible is it by penal ftatutes, however 
fevere, to fupprefs all religious innovation. See Neal’s Hitt. 
of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 483. Strype’s Life of Whitgift, 
p- 291. 
NOTE [8S], p. 267. 
HIS year, the earl of Northumberland, brother to the 
earl beheaded fome years before, had been engaged in 
#conf{piracy with lord Paget for the deliverance of the queen of 
Scots. He was thrown into the Tower ; and being confcious 


that his guilt gould be proved upon him, at leait, that fen- 
tence 
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tence would ‘infallibly be pronounced againit him, he freed 
himfel’ from farther profecution by a voluntary death. He 
fhot himfelf in the breaft with a piftol. About the fame time, 
the eal of Arundel, fon of the unfortunate duke of Norfolk, 


having entered into fome exceptionable meafures, and reflett- 


ing on the unhappy fate, which had attended his family, en- 
deavoured to depart fecretly beyond fea, but was difcovered 
and thrown into the ‘Tower. In 1587 this nobleman was 
brought to his trial for high treafon; chiefly becaufe he had 
dropped fome expreffions of affection to the Spaniards, and 
had afirmed that he would have maffes faid for the fuccefs of 
the Amada. His peers found him guilty of treafon: This 
fevere fentence was not executed ; but Arundel never reco- 
vered his liberty. He died a prifoner in 1595. He carried 
his rel:gious aufterities fo far, that they were believed the im: 
mediaie caufe of his death. 


NOTE [T, p. 282. 

hy ARY’s extreme animofity againft Elizabeth may eafily 

be conceived, and it broke out, about this time. inan 
incident, which may appear curious. While the former 
queen was kept in cuftody by the earl of Shrewfbury, the lived 
during a long time in great intimacy with the countefs; but 
that laly entertaining a jealoufy of an amour between her and 
the eal, their friendfhip was converted into enmity ; and 
Mary took a method of revenge, which at once gratified her. 
fpite againft the countefs and that againft Elizabeth. She 
wrote to the queen informing her of all the malicious fcanda- 
fous ficries, which, fhe faid, the countefs-of Shrewfbury had 
reported of her: That Elizabeth had given a promife of mar- 
riage to a certain perfon, whom fhe afterwards often admitted 
to her bed: That the had been equally indulgent to Simier, 
the French agent, andto the duke of Anjou: That Hatton 
was alfo one of her paramours, who was even difgufted with 
her exceflive love and fondnefs : That though fhe was on other 
eccafio1s avaricious to the laft degree, as well as ungratefuly 
and kind to very few, the {pared no expence in gratifying her 
amorots paffions : That notwithftanding her licentious amours, 
the wasnot made like other women ; and all thofe who court= 
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¢d her marriage would in the end be difappointed : “hat the 
was fo conceited of her beauty, as to {wallow the mot extra- 
vagant flattery from her courtiers, who could not, on thefe 
occafions, forbear even fneering at her for her folly: That.it 
Was ufual for them to tell her, that the lufre of he beauty 
dazzied tiem like that of the fan, and they could no behold 
it with a fixed eye: She‘ added, that the countef Ind faid; 


that Mary’s bef policy would be to engage her fon make 


love to the queen; nor was there any danger that fuci a pro- 
pofal would be taken for mockery: So ridiculous was the 
Opinion which fhe had entertained of her own charms. . She 
pretended, that the countefs had reprefented her a no lefs 
odious in her temper than pre 


apie in her manners, and ab- 
furd in her vani That fhe had fo beaten a young woman of 
the name of Seuda 


amore as to break that la ady’s finger, andin 


order to cover over the matter, it was pretended, that the 
accident had proceeded from the fall of a candleftick: That 
fhe had cut another acrofs the hand with a knife, vho had 
been fo unfortunate as to offend her. Mary added, :hat’the 
countefs had informed her, that Elizabeth had fuborred Rol- 
ftone to pretend friendfhip to her, in order to debatch her, 


and ther 


by throw infamy on her rival. See Murder’s State 
Papers, -p. 558. This imprudent and malicious leter was 
written a very little before the dete€tion of Mary’s con piracy ; 
and contributed, no doubt, to render the proceeding: againit 
her the more rigorous. How far ail thefei imputation: againft 
Elizabeth can: be credited, may perhaps appear deubtful ; 
But her extreme fondnefS for Leicefter, Hatton, an¢ Effex, 
not to mention Mountjoy and others, with the curious paflages 
between her and admiral Seymour, contained in Haynes, 
» render her chaftit y very much to be ie efted. Her f1f-con- 
ceit with regard to beauty, we know from other unloubted 
authority, to have been extravagant. Even when fle was a 
very old woman, fhe allowed her courtiers to flatter ler with 
regard to her excellent beauties. Birch, vol. ii. p. 44. 443. 
Her paffionate temper may alfo be proved from mary lively 
inftances; and it was not unufual with her to leat her 
maids of honour. See the Sydney Papers, vol. ii. p- 38. 
The blow the gave to Effex before the privy-council is ano- 
7 ther 
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therinftance. ‘There remains in the Mufeum a letter of the 
earl of Huntington’s, in which he complains grievoufly of the 
queen’s pinching his wife very forely, on account of fome 
quarrel between them. Had this princefs been’ born in a 
private ftation, fhe would not have been very amiable: But 
her abfolute authority, at the fame time that it gave an un- 
controling fwing to her violent paffions, enabled her to com- 
penfate her infirmities by many great and fignal virtues. 


NOTE. [U], ‘p. 295. 
AMDEN, p. 525. This evidence was that of Curle, 
her fecretary, whom fhe allowed to be a very honeft 
man ; and who, as well as Nau, had given proofs of his in- 
tegrity, by keeping fo long fuch important fecrets, from 
whofe difcovery he could have reaped the greateft profit. 


Mary, after all, thought, that the had fo little reafon to. 


complain of Curle’s evidence, that fhe took care to have him 
paid a confiderable fum by her will, which the wrote the day 
before her death. Goodall, vol. i. p- 413. Neither did 
the forget Nau, though lefs fatisfied in other refpects with his 
eonduct. Id. ibid, 


NOTE [Xj], p. 295: 


HE detail of this confpiracy is to be found in a letter 

of the queen of Scots to Charles Paget, her great confi- 
dent. This letter is dated the zoth of May 1586, and is 
contained in Dr. Forbes’s manufcript collections, at prefent in 
the poffefion of lord Royfton. It is a copy attefted by Curle, 
Mary’s fecretary, and indorfed by lord Burleigh. What proves 
its authenticity beyond queftion is that we find in Murden’s 
Collection, p. 516, that Mary aGually wrote that very day a 
letter to Charles Paget: And farther, fhe mentions, in the 
manufcript letter, a letter of Charles Paget’s of the 10th of 
April: Now we find by Murden, p. 506, that Charles Paget 
did actually write her a letter of that date. 

Tuis violence of {pirit is very confiftent with Mary’s cha- 
racter. Her maternal affetion was too weak to oppofe the 
gratification of her paffions, particularly her pride, her am- 
bition, and her bigotry. Her fon, having made fome fruit. 
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lefs attempts to affociate her with him in the title; and hav- _ 


ing found the fcheme impraéticable, on account of the preju- 
dices of his proteftant fubjeéts,. at laft defifted from that de- 
fign, and entered into an alliance with England, without 
comprehending his mother. She was in fuch a rage at this 
undutiful behaviour, as fhe imagined it, that fhe wrote to 
queen Elizabeth, that fhe no longer cared what became of 
him or herfelf in the world; the greateft fatisfaction fhe could 


have before her death was to fee him and all his adherents 


become a fignal example of tyranny, ingratitude and impiety, 
and undergo the vengeance of God for their wickednefs, 
She would find in Chriftendom other heirs, and doubted not 
to put her inheritance in fuch handsas would retain the firmeft 
hold of it. She cared not, after taking this revenge, what 
became of her body: The quickeft death would then be the 
moft agreeable to her... And fhe affured her, that, if he perfe- 
vered, fhe would difown him for her fon, would give him 
her maledi€tion, would difinherit him, as well of his prefent 
pofleffions as of all he could expeét by her ; abandoning him 
not only to her fubjeéts to treat him as they had done her, 
but to all ftrangers to fubdue and conquer him. It was in 
vain to employ menaces againft her: The fear of death or 
other misfortune would never induce her to make one ftep 
or pronounce one fyllable beyond what fhe had determined - 
She would rather perish with honour, in maintaining the 
dignity, to which God had raifed her, than degrade herfelf 
by the leaft pufillanimity, or act what was unworthy of her 
ftation and of her race. Murden, p. 566, 567. 

James faid to Courcelles, the French ambaflador, that he 
had feen a letter under her own hand, in which fhe threatned 
to difinherit him, and faid that he might betake him to the 
lordfhip of Darnley: For that was all he had by his father. 
Courcelles’ Letter, a MS. of Dr. Camphel’s. There is in Jebb, 
vol. ii. p. 573, a letter of her’s where fhe throws out the fame 
menace againit him. 

We find this fcheme of feizing the king of Scots, and deli. 
yering him into the hands of the pope or the king of Spain, 
propofed by Morgan to Mary. See Murden, p. 525. A 
mother muft be very violent to whom one would dare to make 

fuch 
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fuch a propofal: But it feems fhe affented to it. Was not 
- 


fuch a woman very capable of murdering her hufband, who 
had fo grievoufly offended her ? 


NOTE LY]; p: 297: 

e HE volume of State Papers colleéted by Mr. Murdenj 
prove beyond controverfy, that Mary was long in clofe 
ee taal > I ae : ; 

correfpondence with Babington, p. 513. 516. 532. $33. She 
entertained a like correfpondence with Ballard, Morgan, and 
Charles Paget, and laid a{cheme with them for an infurrection; 
and for the invafion of England by Spain, p. 528. 531. The 
fame papers fhow, that there had been a difcontinuance of 
Babington’s correfpondence, agreeably to Camden’s narration. 
See State Papers, p. 513. where Morgan recommends it to 
queen Mary to renew her correfpondence with Babington: 


Thefe circumfances prove, that no weight can be laid on” 


r 2 enial of uilt, and that her corre{pondence W) ith 
a y $s g £ 
i contained particulars which could not be avowed: 


NOTE [Z],°p; 297. 


T HERE are three fuppofitions, by which the letter to 


Babington may be accounted for, without allowing 
Mary’s concurtence in the confpiracy for affafinating Eliza- 
beth. The firft is, that which the feems herfelf to have em- 


braced, that her fécretaries had received Babington’s letter; 


and. had, without any treacherous intention, ventured of themt- 


felves to anfwer it, and had never communicated the matter” 


to her: But itis utterly improbable, if not impoffible, that a 
princefs of fo much fenfe and fpirit fhould, in an affair of that 
importance, be fo treated by her fervants who lived in the 
houfe with her, and whohad every moment an opportunity of 
communicating the fecret to her. Ifthe confpiracy failed; 
they muft expect to fuffer the feverelt punifhment from thé 
court of England ; if ir. fucceeded, the lighteft punifhment, 
which they could hope for from their own miftre/s, muft be 
difgrace, on account of their temerity. Not to mention, that 
Mary’s concurrence was in fome degree requifite for effet 
ing the defign of her efcape: It was propofed to attack her 
guards, while fhe wasemployed in hunting: She muft there= 
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fore concert the time and place with the confpirators: The 
fecond fuppofition is, that thefe two fecretaries were previ- 
oufly traitors ; and being gained by Walfingham, had made 
fuch a reply in their miftrefs’s cypher, as might involve her in 
the guilt of the confpiracy. But thefe two men had lived long 
with the queen of Scots, had been entirely. trufted by her, 
and had never fallen under fufpicion either with her or her 
partizans. Camden informs us, that Curle afterwards claimed 
a reward from Walfingham on pretence of fome promife; but 
Walfingham told him, that he owed him no reward, and 
that he had made no difcoveries on his examination, which 
were not known with certainty from other quarters. The 
third fuppofition is, that neither the queen nor the two fecre- 
taries, Nau and Curle, ever faw Babington’s letter, or made 
any anfwer; but that Walfingham, having decyphered the 
former, forged areply. But this fuppofition implies the falfe- 
hood of the whole ftory, told by Camden, of Gifford’s accef 
to the queen of Scots’ family, and Paulet’s refufal to. concur 
in allowing his fervants to be bribed. Not to mention, thst 
as Nau’s and Curl’s evidence mutt, on this fuppofition, have 
been extorted by. violence and terror, they would: neceflarily 
have been engaged, for their own juftification, to have told 
the truth afterwards ; — upon the acceflion of James, 
But Camden informs us, that Nau, even after that event, per- 
fifted ftill in his teftimony. 
. We mutt alfo confider, that the two laft fuppofitions imply 
fach a monftrous criminal condu& in Walfingham, and confe- 
quently in Elizabeth (for the matter could be no fecret to her) 
as exceeds all credibility. If we confider the fituation of 
things and the prejudices of the times, Mary’s confent to Ba- 
bington’s confpiracy appears much more natural and probable, 
She believed Elizabeth to be an uftirper and a heretic: She 
regarded her as a perfonal and a violent enemy: She knew thae 
fchemes for affaflinating heretics were very familiar in that 


and the 


age, and generally approved of by the court of Ro 
y were con- 


zealous catholics : Her own liberty and fovereignty 
neéted with the fuccefs of this enterprize: And it cannot ap- 


pear ftrange, that where-men of fo much merit as Babington 
t could 
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could be engaged, by bigotry alone, in fo criminal an enter- 


prize, Mary, who was attuated by the fame motive, joined to 


fo many others, fhould have given her confent to a fcheme 
projected by her friends. We may be previouily certain, that, 
if fuch a fcheme was ever communicated to her, with any 
probability of fuccefs, fhe would affent to it: And it ferved 
the purpofe of Walfingham and the Englith miniftry to faci- 
litate the communication of thefe {chemes, as foon as they had 
gotten an expedient for intercepting her anfwer, and detecting 
the confpiracy. Now Walfingham’s knowledge of the matter 
is a {uppofition neceffary to account for the letter delivered to 
Babington. 

As to the not punifhing of Nau and Curle by Elizabeth, it 
never is the practice to punith lefler criminals, who had given 
evidence againft the principal. 

Bur what ought to induce us to reject thefe three fuppofi, 
tions, is, that they mutt, all of them, be confidered as bare 
pofibilities: The partizans of Mary can give no reafon for 
preferring one to the other: Not the flighteft evidence ever 
appeared to fupport any one of them: Neither at that time, 
nor at any time afterwards, was any reafon difcovered, by the 


numerous zealots at home and abroad who had embraced” 


Mary’s defence, to lead us to the belief of any of thefe three 
fuppofitions ; and even her apologifts at prefent feem not to 
have fixed on any choice among thefe fuppofed pofiibilities. 
The pofitive proof of two very credible witneffes, fupported 
by the other very ftrong circumftances, ftill remains unim- 
peached. Babington, who had an extreme intereft to have com- 
munication with the queen of Scots, believed he had found a 
means of correfpondence with her, and had received an anfwer 
from her: He, as well as the other confpirators, died in that 
belief: There has not occurred, fince that time, the leaft ar- 
gument to prove that they were miftaken : Can there be any 
reafon at prefent to doubt the truth of their opinion? Cam- 
den, though a profeft apologift for Mary, is conftrained to 
tell the ftory in fuch a manner as evidently fuppofes her guilt. 
Such was the impoflibility of finding any other confiftent ac- 
count, even by a man of parts, who was a contemporary ! 
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In this light might the queftion have appeared even during 
Mary’s trial. But what now puts her guilt beyond all contro- 
verfy is the following paffage of her letter to‘T'homas Morgan, 
dated the 27th of July'1586. * As to Babington, he hath 
** both kindly and honeflly offered himfelf and all his means 
*“to be employed any way I would. Whereupon I hope to 
“* have fatisfied him by two of my feveral letters, fince I had 


€ 


. 


** by I received his with your aforefaid.” Murden, p. 


queen: It appears by this, that fhe had accepted the offer: 


So that all the fuppofitions of Walfingham’s forgery, or the 
- im ° lol 1 
temerity or treachery of her fecretaries, fall to the ground, 


NOTE [AA], p. 302. 


= ¢ HIS parliament granted the queen a fupply of a fub- 
fidy and two fifteenths. They adjourned, and met 
again after the execution of the queen of Scots; when there 
pafied fome remarkable incidents, which it may be proper 
not to omit. We fhall give theni in the words of Sir Simon 
D’Ewes, p. 410, 411, which. are almoft wholly tranfcribed 
from Townfhend’s Journal. On Monday the 27th of Febru- 
ary, Mr. Cope, firft ufing fome {peeches touching the necefiity 
of a learned miniftry and the amendment of things amifs in the 
ecclefiaftical eftate, offered to the houfe a bill and a book Writ~ 
ten; the biil containing a petition, that it might be enaéted, 
that. all Jaws now in force touching ecclefiattical government 
fhould be void: And that it might be enaéted, that that bool 
of common prayer now offered, and none other, might be 
received into the church to be ufed. ‘The book contained the 
form of prayer and adininiftration of the facraments, with 
divers rites and ceremonies to be ufed in the church ; and he 
defired that the book might be read. Whereupon Mr. Speaker 
in effet ufed this fpeech: For that her majefty before this 
time had commanded the houfe not to meddle with this mat- 
ter, and that her majefty had promifed to take order in thofe 
caufes, he doubted not but to the good fatisfa@ion of all her 
people, he defired that it would pleafe them to {pare the readg 
ing of it. Notwithftanding the houfe defired the teading of 
Vou. V, il it. 
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reftitution of them again to the houfe. ‘To which fpeeclies 
Mr. Vice-chamberlain anfwered, that if the gentlemen were 
committed for matter within the compafs of the privilege of 
this houfe, then there might be a petition; but if not, then 
we fhould give occafion to her majefty’s farther difpleafure : 
And therefore advifed to ftay until they heard more, which 
could not be long : And farther, he faid touching the book 
and the petition, her majefty had, for diverfe good caufes 
beft known to herfelf, thought fit to fupprefs the fame, with- 
out any farther examination thereof; and yet thought it very 
unfit for her majefty to give any accouut of her doings. —— 
But whatfoever Mr. Vice-chamberlain pretended, it is moft 
probable thefe members were committed for intermeddling 
with matters touching the church, which her majefty had 
often inhibited, and which had caufed fo much difputation 
and fo many meetings between the two houfes the laft parlia- 
ment. 

Torrs is all we find of the matter in Sir Simon D’Ewes and 
Townfend ; and it appears that thofe members, who had been 
committed, were detained in cuftody till the queen thought 
proper to releafe them. Thefe queftions of Mr. Wentworth 
are curious; becaufe they contain fome faint dawn of the 
prefent Englith conftitution ; though fuddenly eclipfed by the 
arbitrary government of Elizabeth. Wentworth was indeed, 
by his puritanifm, as well as his love of liberty (for thefe two 
chara¢ters of fuch unequal merit, arofe and advanced toge- 
ther) the true foreranner of the Hambdens, the Pyms, and 

ithe Hollifes, who, in the next age, with lefs courage, be- 
caufe with fefs danger, rendered their principles fo triumphant. 
¥ thal only afk, whether it be not fufficiently clear from all 
thefe tranfaGtions, that in the two fucceeding reigns it was the 
people who encroached upon the fovereign ; not the fovereign, 
who attempted, as is pretended, to ufurp upon the people? 


NOTE [BB], p. 338. 


T HE quecn’s /peech inthe camp of Tilbury was in thefe words? 
My loving people, we have been perfuaded by fome, 
that are careful of our fafety, to take heed how we commit 
ourfelves 
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eurfelves to armed multitudes, for fear of treachery ; but 
affure you, I do not defire to live to diftrutt my faithful and 
loving people. Let tyrants fear: I have always fo behaved 
myfelf, that, under God, I have placed my chiefeft ftrength 
and fafeguard in the loyal hearts and good will of my fubjetts. 
And therefore I am come amongtt you at this time, not as for 
my recreation or fport, but being refolved in the midi and 
heat of the battle to live or die amongft you all ; to lay down, 
for my God, and for my kingdom, and for my people, my ho- 
nour and my blood, even in theduft. I know J have but the 
body of a weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart of a 
king, and of a king of England too; and think foul fcorn, 
that Parma or Spain, or any prince of Europe, fhould dare to 
invade the borders of my realms : To which, rather than any 
difhonour fhall grow by me, I myfelf will take up arms; I 
myfelf will be your general, judge, and rewarder of every one 
of your virtues in the field. I know already, by your for- 
wardnefs, that you have deferved rewards and crowns; and 
we do affure you, on the word of a prince, they fhall be duly 


paid you. In the mean time, my lieutenant general fhall be in» 


my ftead; than whom never prince commanded a more noble 
and worthy fubject; not doubting, by your obedience to my 
general, by your concordin the camp, and your valour in the 
field, we fhall fhortly have a famous victory over thofe enemies 
of my God, of my kingdom, and of my people. 


NOTE [CC], P+ 345- 


TRY PE, vol. iii. p. 525. On the fourth of September, 

foon after the difperfion of the Spanifh Armada, died the 
earl of Leicefter, the queen’s great, but unworthy, favourite. 
Her affection for him continued to the laft. He had difcovered 
no conduct in any of his military enterprizes ; and was fufpeéted 
of cowardice : Yet fhe entrufted him with the command of her 
armies during the danger of the Spanifh invafion ; a partiality, 
which might have proved fatal to her, had the duke of Parma 
been able to land his troops in England. She had even order- 
ed a commiflion to be drawn for him, conftityting him her 
hieutenant in the kingdoms of England and Ireland; but Bur- 
Jeigh and Hatton reprefented to her the danger of entrufting 
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fuch unlimited authority in the hands of any {ubjeét, and pre- 
vented the execution of that defign. No wonder, that a con- 
du&, fo unlike the ufual jealoufy of Elizabeth, gave reafon ; 
to fufpeét, that her partiality was founded on fome other ties | 
paffion than friendfhip. But Elizabeth feemed to carry her 
affection to Leicefter no farther than the grave: She ordered 
his goods to be difpofed of at a public fale, in order to reim- a 
burfe herfelf of fome debt which he owed her; and her ufual — 
attention to money was obferved to prevail over her regard to ‘ 
the memory of the deceafed. ‘This earl was 2 great hypocrite, 7 
a pretender to the ftrifteft religion, an encourager of the 
puritans, and a founder of hofpitals. es 


NOTE [DD] p. 345. E 
QaRY?P E, vol. iii. p. 542. Id. append. p. 239. There — - { 
ao | 


are fome fingular paflages in this laft fpeech, which may. # 
be worth taking notice Of; {pecially as they came from a : : 
member who was no courtier: For he argues againtt the fub- £ 
fidy. ‘* And firft,” fays he, ‘* for the seceffity thereof, I 
«© cannot deny, but if it were a charge impofed upon us by ‘ 
«¢ her majefty’s commandment, ora demand proceeding from ; 
<¢ her majefty by way of requeft, that I think there is not one 
«among us all, either fo difobedient a fubject in regard of. 
«* our ant, or fo unthankful a man in refpe& of the inefti- 
<* mable benefits which, by her or from her, we have received, _& 
«¢ which would not with frank confent, both of voice and ' 


<< heart, moft willingly fubmit himfelf thereunto, without { 
<« any unreverend enquiry into the caufes-thereof. For it is i 
«© continually in the mouth of us all, that our lands, goods, | 
<< and lives are at our prince’s difpotir ng... And. it sacl 4 
¢¢-very well with that pofition of the civil law, which fay: eth, . 
<¢ Qvod omnia re, ote But how ? Jta tamen ttt omnium fints a ' 
vi dd regem enim potefas omni pertinct ; ad fingulos proprictas. a 
«* So that although it be mof true, that her majefty hath over & 
< ourfelves and our goods, porefater imperandi; yet it is 4 . 
‘true, that until that power command (which, no doubt, ze | 


<¢ will not command without very zeta canfe) every fubject 
«hath his,own freprietatem p Which power and 
‘* command ment 
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«* commandment from her majefty, which we have not yet 
** received, I take it (faving reformation) that we are freed 
«© from the caufe of xecefity. “And the caufe of neceflity, is 
“‘the dangerous eftate of the commonwealth, &c.” The 
tenor of the fpeech pleads rather for a general benevolence 
than a fubfidy: For the law of Richard HI. againft benevo- 
lence was never conceived to have any force. ‘The member 


even proceeds jo affert, with fome precaution, that it was in 


the power of a parliament to refufe the king’s demand of a 

fubfidy. And that there was an inftance-of that liberty in 
y y 

Henry IIf.’s time, near four hundred years before. Sud fine. 


NOTE [EE], p. 348. 


WwW E may judge of the extent and importance of thefe 

abufes by a fpcech of Bacon’s againft purveyors, deli- 
vered in the firft {effion of the firft parliament of the fubfequent 
reign, by which alfo we may learn that Elizabeth had given 
no redrefs to the grievances. complained of. ‘‘ Firft,”” fays 
he, “they take in kind what they.ought not to take; fe- 


*“condly, they-take in quantity a far greater proportion than 
** cometh to your majefty’s ufe; thirdly, they take in an un- 
“ 
‘© prohibited by the feveral laws. For the firft, I am alittle 
** to alter their name: For inftead of takers, they become 
‘* taxers: Inftead of taking provifions for your majefty’s fer- 


‘* lawful manner, in a manner, I fay, dire€tly and exprefel 


** vice, they tax your people ad redimendam vexationem ; 1m- 
“€ pofing upon them and extorting from them divers fums of 
** money, fometimes in grofs, fometimes in the nature of fti- 
*< pends annually paid, we xoceant, tobe freed and.eafed of 


*« their oppreffion. Again, they take trees, which by law 


the beauty, coun- 


“* they cannot do; timber trees, which are 
** tenance and fhelter of men’s houfes ; that men have long 
«© fpared from their own purfe and profit; that men eftzem, 
*for their ufe and delight, above ten times the value; 
«that are a lofs which men cannot repair or recover. Thefe, 
‘«« do they take, to the defacing and {poiling of your fubjeéts 
«« manfions and dwellings, except they may be compounded 


f€ with to their own appetites. And-if a gentleman be, too: 
1 


L 
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** hard for them while he is at home, they will watch their 
«* time when there is but a bailiff or a fervantremaining, and 
** put the ax to the root of the tree, ere ever the mafter can 
** ftop it. Again, they ufe a ftrange and moft unjuft exadtion 
*< in caufing the fubjects to pay poundage of their own debts; 
*« due from your majefty unto them: So asa poor man, when 
‘* he has had his hay or his wood, or his poultry (which per- 
** chance he was full loath to part with, and had for the pro- 
** vifion of his own family and not to put to fale) taken from 
“‘him, and that not at a juft price, but under the value, 
‘© and cometh to: receive his money, he fhall have after the 
‘* rate of twelve pence in the pound abated for poundage of 
*« his due payment upon fo hard conditions. Nay farther, 
“‘ they are grown to that extremity (as is affirmed, though it 
** be fearce credible, fave that in fuch»perfons all things” are 
‘* credible) that they will take double poundage, once when 
*«the debenture is made, and again the fecond time, when 
«the money is paid. For the fecond point, moft gracious 
*«fovercign, touching the quantity which they take far above 
‘* that which is anfwered to your majefty’s ufe ; it is affirmed 
** unto me by divers gentlemen of good report, as a matter 
‘© which I may fafely avouch unto your majeity, that there 
*€ 3s no pound profit, which redoundeth unto your majefty in 
** this courfe, but induceth and begetteth three pound da- 
“* mage upon your fubjeGs, befide the difcontentment. And. 
** to the end they may make their {poil more fecurely, what 
«do they? Whereas ‘divers ftatutes do ftri@ly provide, that 
** whatfoever they take fhall be regifteredand attefted, to the 
** end that by makin a collation of that which is taken from 
*« the country and that which is anfwered above, their de- 


*ceits might appear, they, to the end to obfeure their 


*« deceits, utterly omit the obfervation of this, which the law 
** preferibeth. And therefore to defcend, if it may pleafe 
** your majefty, to the third fort of abufe, which is of the 
“unlawful manner of their taking, whereof this queftion is 
** a branch; it is fo manifold, as it rather afketh an enume- 
** ration of fome ef the particulars than a:profecution: of all. 
** For their price, by law they ought to take as they can agres 
** with the fubjegt ; by abufe, they take at an impofed and en. 

** forced 
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*< forced price: By law they ought to make but one apprize- 
** ment by neighbours in the country; by abufe, they make 
** a fecond apprizemeent at the court-gate, and whemthe fub- 
** jects cattle come up many*miles lean and out of plight by 
**reafon of their travel, then they prize them anew at an 
** abated price: By law, they ought to take between fun and 
“fun; by abufe, they take by twilight and in the night- 
** time, a time well chofen for malefactors: By law, they 
*“ ought not to take im the high-ways (a place by her ma- 
*« jefty’s high prerogative protected, and by flatute by fpecial 
*< words excepted) ; by abufe, they take in the highways: By 
** law, they ought to fhew their commiffion, &c. A number 
*¢ of other particulars there are, &c.”? Bacon’s works, vol. 
iy. p. 305, 3006. 

Sucu were the abufes, which Elizabeth would neither per- 
mit her parliaments to meddle with, nor redrefs herfelf. I 
believe it will readily be allowed, that this flight prerogative 
alone, which has pafled almoft unobferved amidf& other 
branches of fo much greater importance, was fufficient to ex- 
tinguith all regular liberty. For what ele&tor, or member of 
parliament, or even juryman, durft oppofe the will of the court, 
while he lay under the lath of fuch an arbitrary prerogative ? 
For a farther account of the grievous and incredible oppref- 
fions of purveyors, fee the Journals of the houfe of commons, 
vol, i, p. 190. There is a ftory of a carter, which may be 
worth mentioning on this occafion. ‘* A carter had three 
“<< times been at Windfor with his cart to carry away, upon 
«¢ {ammons of a remove, fome part of the ftuff of her ma- 
«* jefty’s wardrobe ; and when he had repaired thither once, 
<< twice, and the third time, and that they of the wardrobe 
«© had told him the third time that the remove held not, the 
«carter, clapping his hand on his thigh, faid, Now I fee, 
& phat the queen is a woman as well as my wife. Which words 
«« being overheard by her majetty, who then ftood at the win- 
«¢ dow, fhe faid, What a willain is this? and fo fent him 
#¢ three angels to ftop his mouth,” Birch’s Memoirs, yols i 
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NOTE [FF], p. 358. . 


‘1 HIS year the nation fuffered a great lof, by the Cai 

of Sir Francis Walfingham, fecretary of ftate; a man. 
equally celebrated for his abilities and his integrity. _ He had 
pafled threugh many employments, had been very frugal in 
his expence, yet died fo poor, that his family was obliged to 
give him a private burial. He left only one daughter, firft 
married to Sir Philip Sidney, then to the earl of Effex, favour- 


ite of queen Elizabeth, and laftly to the earl of Clanricarde of * 


Ireland. ‘The fame year died Thomas Randolph, who hat 


been employed by the queen in feveral embatflics to Scotland; * 


as did alfo the earl’of Warwic, elder brother to Leicefter. 


NOTE [GG], p. 36r. 

HIS ation of Sir Richard Greenville is fo fingular, as” 

to merit a more par ticular zélation, Ee was engaged — 
alone with the whole Spanith fleet of fifty-three fail, which 
had ten thoufand men on board; and from the time the fight 
began, which was about three in the afternoon, to the break 
of day next morning, he repulfed the enemy fifteen times, 
though they continually fhifted their veflels, and boarded with 
frefh men. : In the beginning of the aétion he him/elf received 
a wound; but he continued doing his duty above deck till 
eleven at night, when receiving a frefh wound, he sas car- 
ried down to be dreffed. Dicrs this operation he received a 
fhot in the head, and the furgeon was killed by his fide. 
The Englith began now to want powder ; all their fmall arms 
were broken or become ufelefs ; of this number, yntich were 
but a hundred and three at firft, forty were killed, and almoft 
ali the reft wounded ; their mafts were beat overboard, their 
tackle cut in pieces, and nothing but a hulk lef, unable to 
move one way or other. In this fituation Sir Richard pro- 
pofed to the fhip’s company, to truft to the mercy of God, 
not to that of the Spaniards, and to deftroy the fhip with 


-themfelves, rather than yield to the enemy. ‘The mafter gun- 


ner, and many of the feamen, agreed to this defperate refo- 
lution ; but others oppofed it, and obliged Greenville to 
furrender himfelf prifoner, He died a few days after; and 
lits 
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his laft words were: ‘‘ Heresdie L Richard Greenville, with 
#* a joyful and quiet mind; for that Ihave eided ‘my life as 
« a true foldier ought to do, fighting’ for his country, Queen, 


Bal 


£* religion, and honour » My foul willingly departing: from 


a 


* this body, leaving behind the lafting fame of having be- 
«* haved asevery valiant foldier is in” his duty bound to do.” 
‘The Spaniards loft in this fharp thotigh unequal aGtion, four 
fhips, and about a thoufand men. And Greenville’s vefieh 
perihed foon after, with two hundred Spaniards in her. 
Hackluyt’s Voyages, vol. ii} part 2. p. 169. Camden, 
P 565. : ? 
NOTE [HH], p. 385. 

vt is ufual forthe {peaker to difqualify himfelf for the 

office; but the reafons employed by this fpeaker are fo 
fingular, that they may be worth tranferibing. <«* My eftate,” 
faid he, “* is nothing. correfpondent for the maintenance of 
«« this dignity: For my father dying left me a younger bro- 
“ ther; and nothing to me but my bare annuity. Thea 
“* growing to man’s eftate and fome {mall praétice of the law, 
« T took a wife, by whom I have had many children ; the 
« keeping of us all being a'great impoverifhing to my eflate, 
« and the daily,living of us all nothing but my daily induftry. 
*< Neither from my perfon nor my nature doth this choice 
“¢ arife: For he that fupplieth this place ought to be a man 
<¢ big and comely, ftately and well-{poken, his voice great, 
** his carriage majeftical, his nature haughty, and his purfe 
«* plentiful and heavy; But contrarily, the ftature of my body 
«¢ is fmall, myfelf not fo well-fpoken, my voice low, my car- 
‘‘oriage lawyer-like, and of the common fafhion, my nature 
*© foft and bafhful, my purfe thin, light, and never yet plen- 
“© tiful.——If Demofthenes, being {0 learned and eloquent as 
*< he was, one whom none furpafled, trembled to {peak before 
6. Phocion at Athens ; how much more fhallI, being unlearned 
‘¢ and unfkjlful to fupply the place of dignity, charge, and 
<< trouble, to fpeak before fo many Phocious as here be? Yea, 
« which is the gréateft, before the unfpeakable majefty and 
« {gered perfonage of our dread and dear fovereign: The 
*§ terror of whofe countenance will appal and abafe even the 
8 * toutes 
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** ftouteft hearts; yea, whofe very name will pull down the 
** greateft courage. For how mightily do the eftate and name 
‘* of a prince deject thé haughtieft ftomach even of their 
** greateft {ubjects?” D’Ewes, p. 459. 


NOTE [II], p. 392. ; 


C ABBALA, p.234. Birch’s Memoirs, vol. ii.. p. 386. 

Speed, p. 877, The whole letter of Effex is fo curious 
and fo fpirited, that the reader may not be difpleafed to read 
it. ‘* My very good lordy Though there is not that man 
** this day living, whom I would fooner make judge of any 
** queftion that might concern me than yourfelf, yet you muft 
** give me leave to tell you, that in fome cafes I mutt appeal 
** from all earthly judges: And if any, then furely in this, 


“* when the higheft judge on earth has impofed on me the 


“é 


** muft either anfwer your lordfhip’s argument, or elfe forfake 


mine own juft defence, I will force mire aching head to do 
me fervice for an hour. I mutt firft deny my difcontent, 
which was forced, to be an humorous difcontent ; and 
that it was unfeafonable or is of fo long continuing, your 
lordthip thould rather condole with me than expoftulate : 
s* Natural feafons are expected here below; but violent and 
unreafonable ftorms come from above : There is no tempeft 
equal to the paflionate indignation of a prince ; nor yet at 
any time fo unfeafonable as when it lighteth jon thofe that 
might expe a harveft of their careful and painful labours. 
He that is once wounded, muft needs feel fmart, till his 
hurt is cured, or the part hurt become fenfelefs : But cure 
I expect none, her majeity’s heart being obdurate againft 
me; and be without fenfe I cannot, being of flefh and 
** blood. But, fay you, I may aim at the end: I do more 
than aim ; forI fee an end of all my fortunes, I have fet an 
end to all my defires. In this courfe do I any thing formy 
enemies? When I was at court, I found them abfolute ; 
“* and, therefore, I had rather they fhould triumph alone, 

than have me attendant upon their chariots. OrdoTleave 
my friends? When I was a courtier, I could yield them 
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no fruit of my-love unto them; and now, that Iam a her- 
mit, they fhall bear no envy for their love towards me. 


Or do I forfake myfelf, becaufe I do enjoy myfelF? Or do 


T overthrow my fortunes, becaufe I build not a fortune of 
paper walls, which every puff of wind bloweth down? Or 
do I ruinate mine honour, -becaufe I leave following the 
purfuit, or wearing the falfe badge or'mark of the fhadow 
of honour? Do I give courage or’ comfort to the foreign 
foe, becaufe I referve myfelf to encounter with him? Or 
becaufe I keep my heart from bufinefs, though I cannot 
keep my fortune from declining?’ No, no, my good lord, 
I give every one of thefe confiderations its due weight ; and 
the more I weigh them, the more I find mytelf juftified from 


Offending in any of them. As for the two lait objeétions, 


that I forfake my country, when it hath moft need of me, 
and fail in that indiffoluble duty which I owe to my fove- 
reign; I anfwer, that if my country had at this time any 
need of my public fervice, her majefty that governeth it, 
would not have driven me to a private life. Iam tied to 
my country by two bonds; one public, to difcharge care- 
fully and induftrioully that truft which 1s committed to me; 
the other private, to facrifice for it my life and carcafe, 
which hath“been nourified in it. Of the firft Iam free, 
being difmiffed, difcharged, and difabled by her majeily : 
Of the other, nothing can free me but death ; and therefore 
no occafion of my performance fhall fooner offer itfelf but I 
fhall meet it halfway. The indiffoluble duty which I owe 
unto her majefty, is only the duty of allegiance, which £ 
never have, nor never can failin : The duty of attendance, 
is no indiffoluble duty. I owe her majefly the duty of an 
earl and of lord marfhal of England. Ihave been content 
to do her majefty the fervice of a clerk; but I can never 
ferve her as a villain or flave. But yet you fay 1 mul give 
way unto the time. So I do; for now that I fee the florm 
come, I have put myfelf into the harbour. Seneca faieth, 
we mui give way to Fortune: I know that Fortune is both 
blind and ftrong, and therefore I go as far as I can out of 


i ive: I neither 
her way. You fay the remedy is not to ftrive : — 
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“ ftrive nor feek for remedy. ‘But, you fay; I muft yield and 
< fubmit: Ican neither yield myfelf to be guilty, nor allow . 
«* the imputgtion laid upon me to be juft:,I owe fo much to , 
** the Author of all truth, as I can never yield truth to be 
** falfehood;,nor falfehood to be truth. .. Have I given ee 
“* you afk; and yet take a fcandal when I have-done? No: 
«© T gave no eaufe, not fo much as Fimbria’s complaint againit 
<< me ; ford did totum telum corpore recipere ; Receive the whole 
‘« fword into my body. I patiently bear all, and fenfibly feel 


** all that I then received, when this feandal was given me, 4 


«¢ Nay more, when the yileft of all indignities are done unto 


«< me,” &c. This noble letter, Bacon afterwards, in pleads 
ing againft Effex, called bold and prefumptuous, and dero- 
| ( 


gatory to her majeity. -Birch’s Memoirs, vol. i i. p..488- 


NOTE [KK], p. 420. 


M OS T of: queen Elizabeth’s courtiers feigned love and 
defire towards her, and addreffed themfelves to her in 
the ftile of paffion and gallantry. Sir Walter Raleigh, having. 
fallen into diferace, wrote the following letter to his friend 
Sir Robert Cecil, with a view, no doubt, of having it fhewn 
to the queen. ‘* My heart was never broke till this day, 
«< that I hear the queen goes away fo far off, whom I have 


«© followed fo many years, with fo great love and defire, in 


«fo many journeys, and am now left behind her in a dark 
«© prifon all alone. While fhe was yet near at hand, that I 
«« might hear of her once in two or three days, my forrows 
«© were the lefs ; but even now my heart is caftinto the depth 
<< of all mifery. I, that was wont to behold her riding like 
‘© Alexander, hunting like Diana, walking like Venus, the 
« gentle wind blowing her fair hair about her pure c cheeks, 
«€ like a nymph, {6 ics fitting in the fhade like a God- 
«< defs, fometimes fingine like an Angel, fometimes playing 
« like Orpheus ; behold the forrow of this world! once amifs 
“¢-hath bereaved me of all. O glory that only fhineth in 
«< misfortune, what is become of thy aflurance? All wounds 
«« have {cars but that of fantafie: All affections their relent<— 
** ing but that of womankind. Who is the judge of friend- 
« fhip 
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fhip but adverfity, or when is grace witneffed but in of- 
fences? There were no divinity but by reafon of com- 
pafion: For revenges are-brutifh and mortal. All thofe 
times paft, the loves, the fighs,» the forrows, the defires, 
cannot they weigh down one. frail misfortune ?..Cannot 
one drop of gall be hid in fo great heaps of: fiweetne{s.?.. I 
may then conclude, Spes & fortuna, valetes She is gone 
in whom I trufted ; and of me hath not one thought of 
mercy, nor any refpect of that which was..-Do with me 
now therefore what you lift.. Iam more weary. of life than 
they are defirous I fhould perifh; which, if it had been for 
her, as it is by her, I had been too happily»born.” - Mur... 


den, 657. It is to be remarked, that this Nymph, Venus, 
Goddefs, Angel,.was then about fixty. Yet five or fix years 
after, fhe allowed the fame language to. be held to her. . Sir 


Henry Unton, her ambafiador in France, relates to her 


a 


conyerfation which he had with guorny ty The. monarch, 
after having mtroduced Unton to his miftrefs,. the fair Ga- 
brielle, afked him how he liked her, << Lanfwered fparingly 


<< 


ce 


in her praife,”’ faid the minifter, ‘* and told him, that if, 
without offence, I might fpeak it, Thad the picture of a far 
more excellent miftrefs, and yet did her picture come far 
fhort of her perfection of beauty. As you love me, faid he, 
fhew it me, if you have it about you. I made fome difi- 
culties ; yet upon his importunity offered it to his view 
very fecretly, holding it ftill in my hand: He beheld it 
with paffion and admiration, faying, that I had reafon, Fe 
me vends, protefting, that he had never feen the like ; fo, 
with great reverence, he kifled it twice or thrice, I detain- 
ing it ftill in my hand. In the end, with fome kind of 
contention, he took it from me, vowing, that I might take 
my leaye of it: For he would not forego it for any treafure 
And that to. poffefs the fayour of the lively picture, he 
would forfake all the world, and hold himfelf moft happy ; 
with many other moft paflionate fpeeches,”’ Murder, p. 718 


For farther particulars on this head, fee the ingenious author 


of the Catalogue of royal and noble-Authors, article Efex. 
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NOTE [LL], p. 441. 

}® may not be amifs to fubjoin fome paflages of thefe 
fpeeches; which may ferve'to give us a juft idea of the 
government of that age, and of the political principles, 
which prevailed during the reign of Elizabeth. Mr. Lau- 
rence Hyde propofed a bill, entituled, An aét for the expla- 
nation of the common law in certain cafes of letters patent. 
Mr. Spicer faid, This bill may touch the prerogative royal, 
which, as I learned the laft parliament, is fo tranfcendent, 
that the of the fubje€& may not afpire thereunto. Far 
be it therefore from me, that the ftate and prerogative royal 
of the prince fhould be tied by me, or by the aét of any other 
fabjeét. Mr. Francis Bacon faid, As to the prerogative-royal 
of the prince, for my own part, I ever allowed of it; and it 
is fuch as I hope will never be difcuffed. The queen, as fhe 
is our fovereign, hath both an enlarging and reftraining 
power. For by her prerogative fhe may fet at liberty things 
reftrained by ftatute law or otherwife, and fecondly, by her 
prerogative fhe may reftrain things which be at liberty. For 
the firit, the may grant.a xox obffante contrary to the penal 
laws. - With regard to monopolies and fuch like cafes, 
the cafe hath ever been to humble ourfelves unto her majefty, 
and by petition defire to have our grievances remedied, efpe- 
cially when the remedy toucheth her fo nigh in point of pre- 
rogative I fay, and I fayit again, that we ought not to 
deal, to judge, or ‘meddle with her majefty’s prerogative. I 
with therefore every man to be careful of this bufinefs. Dr. 
Bennet faid, He that goeth about to d=bate her majefty’s pre- 
rogative had need to walk warily. Mr. Laurence Hyde faid, 
For the bill itfelf, I made it, and I think I underftand it: 
And far be it from this heart of mine to think, this tongue to 
fpeak, or this hand to write any thing either in prejudice or 
derogation of her majefty’s prerogative-royal and the ftate. 
—— Mr. Speaker, quoth Serjeant Harris, for ought I fee, the 
honfe moveth to have this bill in the nature of a petition. It 
muft then begin with more humiliation. And truly, Sir, the 
bill is good of itfelf, but the penning of it is fomewhat out of 
courfe. Mr. Montagu faid, The matter is good and honett, 
and 
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and I like this manner of proceeding by bill well enough in 
this matter. The grievances are great, and I would note only 
unto you thus much, that the laft parliament we proceeded by 
way of petition, which had no fuccefsful effeét. Mr. Francis 
More faid, | know the queen’s prerogative is a thing curious 
to be dealt withal : yet all grievances are not comparable. I 
cannot utter with my tongue ’or conceive with my heart the 
great grievances that the town and country, for which I ferve, 
fuffereth by fome of thefe monopolies. It bringeth the general 
profit into a private hand, and the end of all this is beggary 
and bondage to the fubjeéts. We havea law for the true and 
faithful currying of leather: There is a patent fets all at li- 
berty, notwithftanding that ftatute. And to what purpofe is 
it to do any thing by aét of parliament, when the queen will 
undo the fame by her prerogative? Out of the fpirit of humi- 
liation, Mr. Speaker, I do fpeak it, there is no act of her’s 
that hath been oris more derogatory to herown majefty, more 
odious to the fubje&t, more dangerous to the commonwealth 
than the granting of thefe monopolies. Mr. Martin faid, £ 
do fpeak for a town that grieves and pines, for a country that 
groaneth and languifheth under the burthen of monftrous and 
unconfcionable fubftitutes to the monopolitans of ftarch, tin, 
fith, cloth, oil, vinegar, falt, and I know not what; nay, 
what not? The principaleft commodities both of my town 
and country are engroft into the hands of thefe blood-fackers 
of the commonwealth. If a body, Mr. Speaker, being let 
blood, be left ftill languifhing without any remedy, how can 
the good eftate of that body ftill remain ? Such is the ftate of 
my town and country ; the traffic is taken away, the inward 
and private commodities are taken away, and dare not be 
ufed without the licence of thefe monopolitans. If thefe 
blood-fuckers be ftill let alone to fuck up the bet and princi- 
paleft commodities, which the earth there hath given us, 
what will become of us, from whom the fruits of our own foil 
and the commodities of our own labour, which with the {fweat 
of our brows, even up to the knees in mire and dirt, we have 
laboured for, fhall be taken by warrant of fupreme authority, 
which the poor fubjett dare not gainfay ? Mr George Moore 

Vou. V. Mm faid, 
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faid 


» We know the power of her majetty cannot be reftrained> ” 
by any a&: why therefore fhould we thus talk? Adinit: we 
fhould make this flatute with a xox obftante ; yet the queen’ 
may grant a patent with a zon! obfante, to crofs: thisnon ob- 
frante. I think: therefore it agreetl more with the gravity and 
wifdom of this houfe to proceed with: alt humblenefs by peti~ 
tion than bill, Mr. Downland faid, As I would be no lee or 
over-vellement in any thing, fo I am not fortify or fenfelefe of 
the common grievance of the commonwealth. If we proceed 
by way of petition, we cam have no more gracious anfwer, " 
than we had the laft parliament to.our petition. But fince that I 
parliament, we have no reformation. Sir Robert Wroth faid, { 
I fpeak, and I {peak it boldly, thefe patentees are worfe than’ . 
ever they were. Mr. Hayward 'Townfend propofed, that 
they fhould make fuit to” her majeity, not only to repeal alf 
monopolies grievous to the fubjeét, but alfo that it would 
pleafe her majeity to give the parliament leave to make an 
a€& that they might be of no more’ force, validity, or effect, 
than they are at the common law, without the ftrength of her 
prerogative. Which though we might now do, and the a& 
being fo reafonable, we might affure ourfelves her majefty 
would not delay the paffing thereof, yet we, her loving iub- 

- jects, &c. would not offer without her privity and confent (the 
caufe fo nearly toaching her prerogative) or go about to de 
any fuch aé&. 


ct xs iach 


On a fubfequent day, the bill againft monopolies was again =i 

introduced, and Mr. Spicer faid, It is to no purpofe to offer 
to tic her majefty’s hands by a&t of parliament, when fhe may 
loofen herfelf at her pleafure. Mr. Davies faid, God hath 
given that power to abfolute princes, which he attributes to 
himfelf.  Dixi quod Dii cfs. (N. By This axionr he applies 

to the kings of England.) Mr. fecrétary Cecil faid, Tam fer- 

vant to the queen, and’ before I would fpeak and give confent / 

to a cafe that fhould debafe her prerogative, or abridge it, J 

would with that my tongue were cut out of my head, \I am 

fure there were law-makers before there were laws : (Mean- > 

ing, I fuppofe, that the fovereign was above the laws.) One 
, gentleman went about to poffefs us, with the execution of the 
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law in.an ancient record of 5 or 7 of Edward the third. Likely 
enough to be true in that time, when the king’ was afraid of 
the fubje&t. If you ftand upon law, and difpute of the pre- 
rogative, hark ye what Bratton fays, Prerogativam noftram 
nemo audéat difputare. And for my own part, I like not thefe 
courfes fhould be taken. And you, Mr. Speaker, fhould per- 
form the charge her majefty gave untovyou, in the beginning 
of this parliament, not to receive bills of this nature: For her 
majefty’s ears-be open to all: grievances, and her hands ftretch- 
ed out to every man’s petitions. —— When the prince difpenfes 
with a penal law, that is left to the alteration of fovereignty, 
that is good and irrevocable. Mr. Montague faid, Iam loth 
to fpeak what I know, left, perhaps, I fhould difpleafe. The 
prerogative-royal is that which is now in gueftion, and which 
the laws of the land have ever allowed and maintained. Let 
us therefore apply by petition to her ma 


Arter .the fpeaker told the houfethat the queen had annul- 
ha fthé patents, Mr. Francis More faid, I mutt confeis 

led many o p > , > 
Mr. Speaker, I moved the houfe both the lait parliament and 
this, touching this point ;. but I never meant (and I hope the 
houfe thinketh fo) to fet limits and bounds to the prerogative 
royal. He proceeds to move,.that thanks fhould be given to 


her ‘majefty ; and alfo, that whereas divers fpeeches have been 
‘moved extravagantly in the houfe, which doubtlefS haye been 


told her majefty, and perhaps ill conceived of by her, Mr. 


Speaker would apologize, and humbly crave pardon for the 
fame. N. B. Thefe extraéts were taken by Townfend, a 
member of the houfe, who was no courtier ; and the extrava- 
gance of the fpeeches feems rather to be on the other fide: It 
will certainly appear ftrange to us that this liberty tho id be 
thought extravagant. However, the queen, notwithftanding 
her cajoling the houfe, was fo ill fatisfied with thefe proceed~ 
ings, that fhe fpoke of them peevithly in her concluding 
f{peech, and told them, that fhe perceived that private ref{peéts 


with them were privately mafqued under public prefence, 
D’Ewes, p- 619. 

7 mates, 

Tere were fome other topics, in favour of prerogative, flill 

ant, advanced in the houfe this parliament. 


more extravag : 
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When the' queftion of the fubfidy was before them, Mr. Ser- 
jeant Heyle faid, Mr. Speaker, I marvel much that the houfe 
fhould ftand upon granting of a fubfidy or the time of pay- 
ment, when all we have is her majefty’s, and the may lawfully 
at her pleafure take it from us: Yea, fhe hath as much right 
to all our lands and goods as to any revenue of her crown. 
At which ail the houfe hemmed, and laughed and talked. 
Well, quoth ferjeant Heyle, all your hemming fhall not put 
me out of countenance. So Mr, Speaker ftood up and faid, 
It is a great diforder, that this houfe fhould be ufed——So 


the faid ferjeant proceeded, and when he had fpoken a little’ 


while the houfe hemmed again ; and fo he fat down. In his 
latter fpeech, he faid, he could prove his former pofition by 
precedents in the time of Henry the third, king John, king 
Stephen, &c. which was the occafion of their hemming. 
D’Ewes, p. 633. It is obfervable, that Heyle was an emi- 
nent lawyer, a man of chara&ter. Winwood, vol. i. P. 290. 
And though the houfe in general fhewed their difapprobation, 


mo one cared to take him down, or oppofe thefe monftrous 
pofitions. It was alfo afferted this feffion, that in the fame 


manner as the Roman conful was poffeffed of the power of re- 
jecting or admitting motions in the fenate, the fpeaker might 
either admit or rejeé& bills in the houfe. D’Ewes, p. 677. 
The houfe declared themfelves againtt this opinion ; but the 


very propofal of itis a proof at what alow ebb liberty was at 
that time in England, 


In the year 1591, the judges made a folemn decree, that 
England was an abfolute empire, of which the king was the 
head. In confequence of this opinion, they determined, that 
even if the act of the firft of Elizabeth had never been made, 
the king was fupreme head of the church ; and might have 
erected; by his prerogative, fuch a court as the ecclefiaftical 
commiffion ; For that he was the head ofall his fubjects. Now 
that court was plainly arbitrary : The inference is, that his 
power was equally abfolute over the laity. See Coke’s Re- 
ports, p. 5. Caudrey’s cafe, 
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NOTE [MM], p. 471. 


Ww have remarked before that Harrifon, in book ii. 
chap. 11. fays, that in the reign of Henry VIII. there 
were hanged feventy-two thoufand thieves and rogues (Le/ides 
other malefaGors) ; this. makes about two thoufand a year : 
ut in queen Elizabeth’s time, the fame author fays, there 
were only between three and four hundred a year hanged for 
theft and robbery: So much had the times mended. But in 
our age, there are not forty a year hanged for thofe crimes in 
all England. Yet Harrifon complains of the relaxation of the 
laws, that there were fo few fuch rogues punifhed in his time. 
Our vulgar prepoffeffion, in favour of the morals of former 
and rude ages, is very abfurd, and ill-grounded. The fame 
author fays, chap. 19. that there were computed to be 10,000 
gypfies in England; a fpecies of banditti, introduced about 
the reign of Henry VIII.; and he adds, that there will be no 
way of extirpating’them; by the ordinary courfe of juftice : 
The queen muft employ martial law againft them. That race 
has now almott totally difappeared in England and even in 
Scotland, where there were fome remains of them a few years 
ago. However arbitrary the exercife of martial law, in the 
crown, it appears, that no body in the age of Elizabeth enter- 
tained any jealoufy of it. 


NOTE [NN], p. 481. 
| = laoeeaeal in his Defeription of Britain, printed in 15775 
has the following paffage, chap. 13. Certes there is no 
prince in Europe that hath a more beautiful fort of fhips than 
the queen’s majefty of England at this prefent ; and thofe ge- 
nerally ase of fuch exceeding force, that two of them being 
well appointed and furnifhed as they ought, will not let to 
encounter with three or four of them of other countries, and 
either bowge them or put them to flight, if they may not 
bring them home.—The queen’s highnefs hath at this pre- 
fent already made and furnifhed to the number of one and 
twenty great hips, which lie for the moft part in Gillingham 
rode. Befide thefe, her grace hath other in hand alfo, of 
whom 
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whom hereafier, as their turns do come about, F will not let to 
leave fome farther remembrance, ‘She hath likewife thre® 
notable gallies, the Speedwell, the Tryeright, and the Black 
Galley, with the fight whereof, and the reft of the navy- 
royal, it is incredible to fay how marvelloufly her grace is de- 
lighted ; and not without great caufe, fith by their means her 
coaits are kept in quiet, and fundry foreign enemies put back, 
which otherwife would inyade us. After {peaking of the mep= 
chant foips, which he Jays are commonly efimated at 17 or 18 
hundred, be continues. I add, therefore, to the end all men 
fhould underftand fomewhat of the great maffes of treasure, daily 
employed upon our navy, how there are few of thofe thips of 
the firft and fecond fart, (that is of the merchant fhips), that 
being apparelled and made ready to fail, are not worth one 
thoufand pounds or three thoufand duckats at the leaft, if 
they thould prefently be fold, What, shall we then think of 
the navy-royal, of which fome one weflel is worth two.of the 
other, as the fhipwright has often told me. Itis pofible 
that fome covetous perfon, hearing this report, will-either not 
eredit at all, or fuppofe money fo employed to be nothing 
profitable to the queen’s coffers; asa good hufband faid once 
when he heard that provifions fhould be made for armour, 
withing the.queen’s money ¢o be rather laid out to: fome {pee- 
dier return of gain unto her grace: But if he wit that the 
good-keeping of the fea is the fafeguard of our land, he would 
talter his cenfure,'and foon give over his judgment. Speaking 
of the forefts, this.author Jays, An infinite deal of wood. hath 
been deftroyed within thefe few years, and J dare affirm, that, 
if wood do go fo fat to decay in the next hundred years of 
gtace, as they have done, -or are like to do in this, it is to be 
feared, that fea-coal.will .be good. merchandize even in ‘the 
city of London, Harrifon’s propheey was fulfilled in a very 
few, years: For about 2615, there were 200 fail employed in 
carrying coal to London... See Anderfon,-vol. i, Pp: 494. 
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N O'F E: (O0%,;: p: 487. 

IFE of Burleigh publifhed by Collins, p. 44. The au- 

thor hints, that this quantity of plate was confidéred 
only as {mall in a‘manof Burlei¢h’s rank. His words are 
his plate was not above fourteen or jiftecn thoufand pounds: That 
he means pounds weight is evident. For, by Burleigh’s will, 
which is annexed to his life, that nobleman gives away in le- 
gacies, to friends and relations, near four thoufand pounds 
weight, which would have been above twelve thoufand pounds 
fterling in value. The remainder he orders to be divided into 
two equal portions; the half to his eldeft fon and heir; the 
other half to be divided equally among his fecond fon and 
three daughters. Were we therefore to underftand the whole 
value of his plate to be only 14 or 15,000 pounds fterling, he 
left not the tenth of it to the heir of his family. 


NOPE [PP], p. 488. 


Arrison fays, ‘ the greateft part of our building-in the 
“* cities and good towns of England confifteth only of 


* timber, caft over with thick clay to keep out the wind, 


«© Certes, this rude kind of building made the Spaniards in 
*« queen Mary’s days to wonder ; hut chiefly when they faw 
« that large diet was ufed in many of thefe fo homely cottages, 
** infomuch that one of no {mall reputation amongft them, 
*« faid, after this manner; Thefe Englifh, quoth he; have 
“their houfes made of {ticks and dirt, but they fare com- 
«* monly fo well as the king. Whereby it appeareth, that he 
liked better of our good fare in fuch coarfe cabins, than of 
“© their own thin diet in their princely habitations and pa- 


wn 
* 


** Jaces. The clay with which our houfes are commonly im- 


a 


« pannelled is either white, red, or blue.” Book ii. chap) 12. 

The author adds, that the new houfes of the nobility are com- 

monly of brick or ftone, and that glafs windows were beginning 

te be ufed in England. 
* 
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NOTE [QQ], p. 491. 

T HIE following are the words of Roger Afcham, the 

queen’s preceptor. ‘* It is your fhame (I fpeak to you . 
«« all, you young gentlemen of England), that one maid 
** fhould go beyond ye-all in excellency of learningand know- 
“« ledge of divers tongues. Point out fix of the bef given 
«* gentlemen of this court, and all they together fhow not fo 
«« much good will, fpend not fo much time, beftow not fo 
© many hours daily, orderly, and conftantly, for the encreafe 
*< of learning and knowledge-as doth the queen’s majefty 
‘* herielf. YeaT believe, that, befides her perfeé& readinefs 
** in Latin, Italian, French, and Spanith, the readeth here, 
“¢ now at Windfor more Greek every day, than fome preben- 
«< dary of this church doth Latin in a whole week.—Amongtft 
«¢ all the’ benefits which God had blefled me withal, next the 
«* knowledge of Chrift’s true religion, I count this the greateft, 
** that it pleafed God to call me to be one poor. minifter in 
«* fetting forward thefe excellent gifts of learning,” &c. Page 
242. Truly, fays Harrifon, it isa rare thing with us now to 
hear of a courtier which hath but his own language ; and to 
fay how many gentlewomen and ladies there are that, befides 
found knowledge of the Greek and Latin tongues, are thereto 
no lefs fkilful' in the Spanith, Italian, and French, or in fome 
one of them, it refteth not in me, fith Iam perfuaded, that 
as the noblemen and gentlemen do furmount, in this behalf, 
fo thefe come little or nothing at all behind them, for their 
parts; which induftry God continue.—-—The ftranger, that 
entereth in the court of England upon the fudden, fhall rathe, 
imagine himfelf to come into fome public fchool of the uni- 
verfity, where many give ear to one that readeth unto them, 
than into a prince’s palace, if you confer thus with thofe of 
other nations. Defcription of Britain, book ii. chap. 15. 
By this account, the court had profited by the example of the 
queen: The fober way of life praétifed by the ladies of Eliza- 
beth’s court appears from the fame author. Reading, fpinning, 


and needle work occupied the elder; mufic the younger. Id, ; 
ibid. | | 
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